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THE OUTLOOK. 


HE new English House of Commons met on Tues- 

day, but will transact no business of importance, 
except the swearing in of members, until the delivery 
of the Queen’s speech on the 21st of the month. It 
is impossible to predict the course of events, for the 
reason that both parties probably intend to wait upon 
events rather than to initiate any aggressive policy. 
With the balance of power in the hands of Mr. 
Parnell, things must remain practically in statu 
quo until the possibilities of the situation are 
to a certain extent cleared up. Mr. Glad- 
stone will lay his programme before the Liberal 
members during the present week, and it is pre- 
dicted that his policy will be a non-committal one. 
The Irish scheme he will probably hold in reserve 
until the Conservative Ministry shows its hand. 
There have been several new schemes for home rule, 
or its equivalent, during the past week, but none of 
them has seemed to make much impression on the 
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public mind. Meanwhile the debate goes on, and the 
whole question is securing that kind of thorough- 
going discussion which Mr. Gladstone has always 
insisted upon as the only preparation for legislation. 
The Conservative Government will probably intro- 
duce a bill greatly extending local government, but 
marking a broad division between this concession and 
an Irish Parliament. 





Among the other matters in doubt in the recent 
English elections was the increase in the electorate 
secured by the extension of the franchise. It was 
estimated before the election that this increase would 
be about 2,000,000, but it now appears that it was 
nearer 3,000,000. In 1880 there were in the United 
Kingdom 3,038,726 registered electors ; at the recent 
election this list was increased to 5,711,920 ; in other 
words, the English voting population was nearly 
doubled; a fact which makes more clear than ever 
the radical character of Mr. Gladstone's last enlarge- 
ment of the franchise, and the shifting of the basis 
of representation from the upper to the middle and 
lower classes. Progress along this line will not stop 
even here, however; for England is still behind 
several other nations in the percentage of electors to 
the population. This percentage in France is 26.8, 
in Switzerland 22.5, in Germany 20.09, whilein Eng- 
land it is 16.3. When the English democracy finds 
itself fully seated it will still further extend the 
franchise. 


One of the most difficult problems which the 
French Republic has to deal with is the financial con- 
dition of the country. All branches of industry, 
commerce, and production are suffering; the ex- 
chequer is low, stocks are falling, capitalists suffer- 
ing heavy losses, and business is stagnant under the 
general paralysis. This general condition is due in 
part to the great expense of the useless foreign wars 
in which France has lately indulged, and to a lavish 
spending of the public money. The scheme ef pub- 
lic works inaugurated by M. de Freycinet, the extent 
of which has been indicated before in these columns, 
has loaded the French people as heavily as our ex- 
travagant pension system has loaded our own gov- 
ernment ; while the building of primary schools all 
over the country has brought about such a vast out- 
lay of money that the Government has been obliged 
to suspend it. The agricultural depression is due to 
causes over which the Government has had no con- 
trol, and for which it cannot properly be held re- 
sponsible ; but the depression acts, nevertheless, as 
a germ of discontent among the agricultural masses. 
A leading French financier not long ago predicted a 
general bankruptcy unless matters were taken in 
hand at once, economy enforced in all departments, 
and the debt handled in such a way as to secure its 
gradual reduction. Unfortunately, in the existing 
state of parties any Republican Ministry will find it 
almost impossible to effect this reform, and, so far 
as can now be seen, France must drift on in the 
perilous course to which she stands committed. 








One of the financial perplexities of the French 
Government arises from the responsibility it has in- 
curred toward savings bank depositors. The well- 
known writer on economics, M. Le Roy-Beaulieu, 
has recently protested vigorously against the enor- 
mous load which the Government is getting upon its 
shoulders. Under the present system the Treasury 
assumes charge of all the funds of the banks,and guar. 
antees three and a half per cent. interest on them. In 
this way it holds the immense sum of $444,800,000, 
all payable on demand. Any one who will take the 
trouble to recall what would have been the position 
of any institution charged with the duty of investing 
this enormous sum of money so as to get three and 
a half per cent. out of it during the past four years 
in this country will appreciate somethiog of the diffi- 
culty which the French Government faces in this 
matter. The ‘‘ Nation ” estimates that not over one- 





half of the depositors of this sum are poor persons ; 
the other half are shopkeepers in good circumstances, 
who evade the law limiting deposits to $400 to each 
person by making each member of the family a 
depositor in the ordinary and in the postal savings 
banks, sothat a single family will sometimes hold 
$6,000 in the form of a demand loan, bearing a com- 
paratively high rate of interest; all attempts to 
secure a reduction of the rate having failed through 
the efforts of politicians, who fear the effect upon 
the working classes in the large towns. As matters 
now stand, the French Government has a floating 
debt of about one-third the debt of the United States, 
which it may be called upon any day to pay on de- 
mand, and is therefore always in danger of being 
forced to suspend payment. Moreover, it is the 
practice of the French Treasury to treat these deposits 
as cash in hand, a practice the dangers of which are 
evident at a glance. 


The political situation may be stated in a para- 
graph. M. Grévy has been re-elected President, and 
a new Ministry has been formed by M. de Freycinet ; 
the Senate is soundly, and by conviction, Republican, 
in the best sense of the word. The majority are thor- 
oughly convinced that the only safety for France lies 
in the conservation of republican institutions by a 
cautious and moderate policy extending over a term 
of years. The Radicals are in the habit of decrying 
the Senate ; but at heart all parties rec \gnize this 
body as the bulwark of republican institutions, the 
single conserving and permanent power in France. 
If the party management could be lodged in the 
hands of the Senators, the disintegration and feeble- 
ness of the Assembly could be in some measure 
overcome ; and in the last result this is not impossi- 
ble. In the Chamber of Deputies there are 203 
Conservatives of all shades, of whom fifty are avowed 
Bonapartists ; of the 381 Republicans about 200 may 
be classed as Moderates, 100 as Radicals, and eighty 
as extremists. The Republicans are, therefore, 
largely in the majority, and if they could act to- 
gether would insure a steady increase of efficiency 
and favor for republican institutions ; nothing is 
needed but a conservative, bisiness-like administra- 
tion of affairs for a few years to satisfy all parties 
except a few irreconcilables whose opposition would 
be of no account. Unfortunately, this course is not 
likely to be followed ; political feeling is so strong, 
the divisions within the Republican ranks are so 
numerous and so decisive, that in the future, as in the 
past, jealousies and bickerings will probably be 
uppermost. Of the final result there can be little 
doubt, but the permanency which might already have 
been achieved for the Republic is likely to be post- 
poned for years on account of Republican dissen- 
sions. 





The centralizing tendency evident all over the 
world has lately been illustrated anew in the union 
of the Australian provinces, Victoria, Queensland, 
South Australia, West Australia, and Tasmania. To 
this confederation New South Wales and New Zealand 
will probably be added as soon as certain local interests 
are adjusted. The confederation will then embrace 
an area about as large as that of the United States, 
with a population of 3,500,000, and with natural re- 
sources sufficient for the building up of a great 
nation. The growth of this distant New England is 
indicated by the fact that there are now in these 
various provinces 4,312 miles of railrcads, and about 
18,000 miles of telegraph lines. The annual exports 
in wheat, fruits, flour, gold, and other commodities 
exceed $140,000,000, while new lands are being 
rapidly brought under productive processes for sugar, 
rice, and ceffee. It is evident that a new nation is 
to grow up under the Southern Cross, which in the 
not distant fu'ure may take its place among the 
great industrial forces of the world. 








The advance in public sentiment on the Indian 
question is indicated by the introduction into the 
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House of a bill which, with ampler scope than the 
one already noticed in our columns, provides not only 
for the territorial government of the Indian Terri- 
tory, but for the citizenship with right of suffrage of 
the Indians within that territory, and for the grant- 
ing of land in severalty to all Indians, but with 
patents issued to the United States in trust for 
twenty-five years, thus giving an inalienable title. 
The Indian problem can only be settled by a states- 
manlike system of comprehensive justice, and for 
this purpose the Coke Senate bill affords the best 
basis, though it is certainly capable of enlargement 
and improvement. At all events, it is something that 
the inertia on the subject of the Indians has apparently 
passed away. 





The plans of the President for dealing with the 
Indian question, as outlined in his message, have re- 
ceived our warmest approval. The methods of his 
administration, as indicated by the action of the 
Indian Department, are subject to searching inquiry, 
if not to severe criticism. We have been loath to call 
in question any specific removal by the present ad- 
ministration, because efficiency in government re- 
quires a centralized responsibility, and that involves 
a large power of removal of unsatisfactory subordi- 
nates. Moreover, there is force in the point that the 
offices a year ago were substantially all filled by Re- 
publicans, and that it is legitimate, as fast as vacan- 
cies occur, to supply them with Democrats, until a 
substantial non-partisan administrative force is 
secured. But in the Indian Bureau the number of 
removals has been suspiciously large. The names of 
thirty-four new Indian agents are now before the 
Senate for confirmation; only twenty-seven of the 
old agents remain in the service, and we are in- 
formed on good authority that the Indian Commis- 
sioner has expressed his purpose to fill this branch of 
the service with Democrats. It is difficult to believe 
that some of the removals made, those of General 
Milroy and Major Gasman, for instance, have been 
prompted solely by a consideration of the good of 
the service. The Christian Union has certainly no 
objection to the appointment of Democrats in the 
Indian service, or any other, and we have no doubt 
that some weeding out of agents was required by the 
best interests of the country and of the Indians ; but 
if there is any branch of the administration wherein, 
more than another, partisan considerations should 
be disregarded, it is the Indian Bureau ; and if there 
are any Officers who, more than apy other, should be 
selected solely with reference to their fitness for their 
work, it is the Indian agents. We call the Indians 
‘‘ wards of the Nation ;” it would be a disgrace to 
appoint guardians as a reward for political service, 
either past or future. The Indian question is ad- 
ministrative even more than politica), and no scheme 
can work well which has not honest, capable, and 
disinterested officials to carry it into execution. 





General Sheridan, in response to a request for ad- 
ditional information explanatory of the recommenda- 
tions in his last annual report respecting the Indians, 
reaffirms his recommendation thateach Indian family 
be given and located upon the three hundred and 
twenty acres now provided for them by law in case 
of actual settlement ; and that the Government then 
buy in the remainder of each reservation at $1.25 per 
acre, and with the proceeds purchase Government 
bonds to be held in trust for the Indians; and he 
then takes up the different Indian reservations, one 
by one, and shows the practicability of the execution 
of this plan—the Lake Mohonk plan—in each reserva- 
tion, and the amount which would be secured for the 
benefit of the Indians from lands now lying utterly 
wild and useless. This land in the Territories of 
Dakota and Mentana would alone produce an annual 
interest of over two millions and a half, and would 
pay all the appropriations for subsistence, etz., in 
the fulfillment of treaty obligations, and leave 
$100,000 surplus. And this may be regarded as a 
simply typical and illustrative fact. 





The Speaker of the House of Representatives has 
announced his committees. In making his appoint- 
ments Mr. Carlisle seems to have been actuated by 
the purpose to represent on each committee the vari- 
ous opinions and a0-opinions to be found in a very 
mixed House. The Committee on Coinage may be 
regarded as a typical illustration of this policy. It 
is avout equally divided between silver men and 
anti-silver men, with one or two non-committal men 
who hold the balance of power. Most disinterested 
observers will agree that Mr. Carlisle has acted with 
fairness in the matter ; whether wisely or notis, how- 





ever, questionable. The committees shape and largely 
determine the legislation of the House; we are in- 
clined to think it would bé far better for the Speaker 
to appoint committees whose majorities strongly rep- 
resented a definite policy on each of the great ques- 
tions before the nation; in other words, that he 
should act as a partisan, and that he should 
make them up in such a way as to represent the 
views of the administration with which he is or 
is supposed to be in accord. The result of sucha 
policy would be to bring before the House those meas- 
ures with which the administration is identified for 
discussion and action, and so eventually before the 
country. Such a policy would compel the House at 
this session to consider silver coinage, free trade, 
internal revenue taxation, national aid to public 
education, postal telegraphy, governmental control 
of the railroads, and perhaps some other measures of 
equal importance ; while Mr. Carlisle’s policy will be 
apt to confine debate to the committee-rooms, and to 
strangle all measures which cannot secure at least a 
Democratic majority in their favor. This may be 
the best policy for a divided and inharmonious 
Democratic party, but we doubt whether it is the 
best policy for the country. 





New York City has barely escaped a very serious 
contention between the elevated railroads and em- 
ployees, which at one time threatened to deprive the 
city of its transportation system and paralyze all its 
industries. Omitting details, the facts are simply 
these : The engineers and firemen, regarding them- 
selves as overworked and unjustly treated, respect- 
fully asked the company for a modification of the 
hours and terms of labor. Pending the negotiations 
the general manager demanded the signatures of all 
the men to a paper pledging their fealty to the corpo- 
ration ; and on the men’s refusal to sign it, ordered a 
discontinuance of the trains on the Second and Ninth 
Avenue lines, and asked the ‘‘kind indulgence of 
the traveling public” on their action. This the pub- 
lic, finding itself crowded into horse-cars or com- 
pelled to walk, declined to give. Railroad Commis- 
sion O'Donnell appeared suddenly upon the scene, 
and suggested that suspending the trains with no 
better justification would vitiate the charter of the 
railroad corporation. This little fact, which the 
directors, with an inexplicable fatuity, did not foresee, 
alarmed them, and they forthwith rescinded the order, 
and before night trains were running as usual. The 
game of bluff having failed, the negotiations were 
resumed, with the result that all the demands of the 
men, with two exceptions, were agreed to. The hours 
of labor, which had been ten, eleven, and sometimes 
twelve, were reduced to nine, while the men had 
asked for eight ; aud their request that trains should 
not run on schedule time in the fog was not agreed 
to, it being claimed that variation from schedule 
time would increase the danger to the public. On 
this point the experience of London seems to con- 
firm the position of the engineers. On the London 
Elevated all trains run at greatly retarded rate in 
fog. 


The result of this contest is very creditable to the 
engineers and very discreditable to the railroad cor- 
poration. Why, under the modern system, do the 
workmen owe any more ‘‘ fealty ” to their employers 
than the employers to their workmen? ‘ Fealty” 
belongs to the feudal system, in which the serfs did 
service to their lords because their lords gave them 
protection. Under the modern system, in which 
labor isa commodity to be hired in the cheapest 
market, and the employer acknowledges no duty to 
his employed except that of paying promptly the 
lowest possible wages for the largest possible service, 
labor owes no more fealty than does any other com- 
modity. Mr. O'Donnell deserves, and is receiving, 
the thanks of the community for his prompt action. 
So does the Grand Chief of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, Mr. P. M. Arthur, who con- 
ducted the negotiations on behalf of the men. It was 
doubtless the expectation, and probably the design, 
of the elevated railroad managers, that, when the 
order was issued suspending traffic on the two less 
important lines, the engineers and firemen on the 
more important ones would strike, and that then the 
angry public, whose judgment is not always dis- 
criminating in such cases, would vent its wrath upon 
the strikers. Fortunately, both for the public and for 
their own interests, the engineers were too clear- 
headed to fall into the trap which had been laid for 
them. The result reached makes it quite apparent 
that their demands were in the main reasonable and 





volving the public in serious inconvenience, or 
requiring the threatened coercion of the law. A read- 
ing of the demands confirms this impression. The 
agreement finally signed fixes nine hours as a day’s 
work—quite enough when one takes into consideration 
the nervous strain on an engineer ; allows extra pay 
for overtime ; forbids the company from requiring 
overtime, even for extra pay, except in case of 
emergency; and forbids discharge or suspension 
without a fair and impartial hearing. The incident, 
however, shows very clearly that we have passed 
beyond the time when the owners of a railroad line 
can treat it as their private property, and run it or 
stop it at their will. And we think, also, it indicates 
very clearly the necessity of some clearer recognition 
of the right of governmental control over our 
transportation systems. We almost regret that the 
company surrendered so wisely and so promptly. We 
should not have been sorry to see the charter for- 
feited and the road run, on socialistic principles, by 
the Government, as an experiment. 





We have avoided expressing any opinion on the 
question at issue between bimetallism and monomet- 
allism—a question financial, not moral—and have 
contented ourselves with expressing the conviction 
that it is neither wise nor honest for the United 
States Government to take the people’s money to buy 
silver of the silver owners and sto:e it in vaults, 
there to lie idle and useless ; still less either wise or 
honest to coin silver dollars that are not worth in the 
world’s market eighty cents, and attempt to compel 
the people to take them for one hundred cents. The 
drift of public opinion, however, we may interpret ; 
and if we do not misread it, that drift points toward 
a bimetallic currency of gold and silver, to be 
adopted by international agreement by the great 
commercial nations of the world. The intimacy of 
commercial nations, and the necessity which each 
nation is under of purchasing of its neighbor, makes 
it impossible for one people to adjust its currency 
regardless of the currency of other peoples. So long 
as America will receive silver worth eighty cents, 
and give for it gold worth a dollar, so long the other 
nations will allow us to indulge in that speculation 
at our loss and for their benefit. If, on the other 
hand, France, Germany, England, and America could 
unite in fixing a just ratio of gold and silver, and 
then in agreeing to take in their respective mints 
both metals at the fixed price and give coin therefor, 
such an agreement would of itself, in the first place, 
secure a uniform coinage value, and, in the second 
place, probably preserve the adjustment between the 
two metals thus internationally determined on. At 
least, this is the position of the most cautious and 
best-informed bimetallists, who believe that continued 
silver coinage postpones bimetallism, while the 
suspension of silver coinage would expedite bimet- 
allism ; and there are some indications of a decided 
tendency toward bimetallism, by international agree- 
ment, in England, whose influence has hitherto been 
adverse to it. 





A convention of temperance workers in New Jersey 
has drafted a measure for presentation to the new 
Legislature, which provides for local option, it being 
made the duty of the Judge of the Circuit Court, on 
a petition signed by one-tenth of the legal voters of 
any county, to issue an order for a special election 
within forty days, to determine the question of liquor- 
selling. Druggists are to be allowed to sell under 
this law for medicinal, sacramental, and mechanical 
purposes, and the penalties for the violation of the 
law are two hundred dollars’ fine or six months’ im- 
prisonment for the first offense. 





The Cincinnati ‘‘Commercial Gazette” gives us an 
account of a new temperance movement in Indiana 
under the leadership of Judge John H. Stotsenburg, 
a leading lawyer and Democratic politician of New 
Albany. He is one of the Commissioners who re- 
vised the statutes of Indiana, and has been frequently 
unentioned as a possible Democratic candidate for 
Governor. The organization which he has framed 
is open to all voters of every party, the only con- 
dition of membership being a pledge to vote for no 
candidate for the Legislature who will not publicly 
promise to work and vote for practical advanced 
temperance legislation. Whether this shall be in the 
form of prohibition or high license is left undeter- 
mined, though the report from which our informa- 
tion is derived indicates that Judge Stotsenburg 
himself favors a high license. 





The New York Legislatmre has organized by the 
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of the Senate. We are privately informed, on what 
we regard as good authority, that the organization 
was largely controlled by a lobby, which represented 
the combined pecuniary interests of the railroads, 
the gas companies, and the insurance companies. 
On the other hand, Mr. Husted, the eleeted Speaker 
of the Assembly, gives public assurance that he is 
not under commitment to any one. The appoint- 
ment of committees and the course of legislation 
will soon show whether the suspicion of lobby influ- 
ence is correct or not. We believe in profit-sharing 
everywhere—except in legislative assemblies. Among 
the important questions to come before our Legisla- 
ture this winter are governmental regulation of the 
gas companies, labor in the prisons, and the excise 
law ; probably also the miscalled Freedom of Wor- 
ship bill will be again introduced. On all these 
questions our readers know our views. We believe 
in governmentul regulation of the price and quality 
of the gas ; in prison labor, but not under a contract 
system, nor so conducted as to underbid free labor 
in the open market; and in an excise law which 
maintains present restrictions, increases the license 
fee, limits the number of saloons in each community, 
and gives local option to each town ; and we do not 
believe in giving prisoners the option to determine 
what men and measures shall be employed to reform 
them. 


Those persons who are in the habit of looking to 
the ‘‘ good old times” for all sorts of extinct virtues 
would do well to study a volume recently issued by 
Mr. Dexter, covering a part of the history of Yale 
College, to which the ‘* Nation” calls attention in 
connection with the subject of longevity. From 
Mr. Dexter's statistics it appears that during the first 
forty-five years of the last century, out of 473 
graduates of Yale 153 lived beyond seventy years ; 
in other words, thirty-two out of every hundred 
became septuagenarians. Of 672 alumni whose 
deaths have been reported during the last ten years, 
271 had passed their seventieth year, or forty out of 
every hundred. That the average length of life is 
steadily increasing is now well established, and this 
single fact may be taken as an indication of the gen- 
eral drift of facts relating to life in contrast between 
the present and the past. The general movement is 
unquestionably onward toward purer manners, bet- 
ter laws, kindlier spirit, and longer life. 





. We note the appointment of Professor Schurman, 
now of Dalhousie College at Halifax, to the Sage 
Professorship of Ethics and Philosophy at Cornell 
University. Tbe Chair is a new one, and the 
conception of the Department is itself somewhat 
new. Mr. H. W. Sage has furnished the endow- 
ment, his object being, to quote his words, ‘‘ to secure 
to Cornell University for all coming tim» the services 
of a teacher who shall instruct students in mental 
philosophy and ethics from a defiuitely Christian 
standpoint.” We are far from saying that Christian 
Ethics is a new department, but there is something 
new in the distinct recognition of the fact that 
ethics ought to be studied in a practical way and as 
interpreted by Jesus Christ in a college avewedly 
established on a purely secular foundation. The 
Ohristian standpoint is always a practical standpoint, 
and it can be said with truth that ethics has always 
been studied in our colleges for practical purposes 
or in a practical spirit. 





A national convention of third and fourth class 
postmasters is to be held in Chicago, February 15, to 
obtain the redress of grievances under which this 
class of postmasters feel themselves to bo suffering. 
The third-class postmaster is compelled to give his 
office all his time, and is not permitted to engage in 
any outside pursuit, and is required to pay out of his 
income all his office expenses. The most definite 
object aimed at is a change in the law, so that the 
Government shall pay the expenses of these cflices. 
Some other changes are also demanded, practically 
involving an increase of pay for the service rendered. 
In the circular before us it is said that Postmaster- 
Generals, one after another, have recommended the 
reforms asked for, but that the inertia of Congress 
has prevented action on their recommendations. We 
are not sufficiently familiar with the facts to express 
a decided opinion on the question presented. It 
must suffice to say in general terms that our post- 
office service is, in our judgment, far better, on the 
whole, than either the telegraph or_the express serv- 
ice; that the postmasters ought to have fair and 
adequate compensation for their work ; and that the 
people of the United States are quite rich enough to 
give it to them ungrudgingly. 





The ‘‘ Ladies’ Hall” of Oberlin College was burned 
on January 9. The hundred young ladies rooming 
there escaped without accident, losing, however, 
most of their personal effects. The building will 
be rebuilt in the spring, involving the college in an 
expense of $20,000 above the insurance.——Mr. 
J. B. Lippincott, the well-known Philadelphia pub- 
lisher, died of heart disease on January 5.——Mr. 
A. M. Keiley, whom the Austrian Government ob- 
jected to receiving as United States Minister, will 
practice law in New York.——Rumors that the 
Princess of Wales has been seriously ill are contra- 
dicted.——There are reports of more massacres of 
French missionaries and native Christians in Annam. 
——Dispatches from Tamatave indicate that the 
differences between France and Madagascar have not 
yet been fully adjusted.——The French Government 
is to make an official investigation of the Panama 
Canal.— Governor Hill was entertained by the Busi- 
ness Men’s Democratic Association at Delmonico’s 
last Friday night, it being the anniversary of Jack- 
son’s victory at New Orleans.——The Anti-polygamy 
bill was passed in the Senate on Friday by a vote of 
38 to 7.——It is reported that large forces are being 
raised in Burmah by two pretenders to the throne, 
and that the English have more fighting to go 
through.——Nearly 7,000 tons of rock have already 
been removed from the site of the Flood Rock explo- 
sion.—The Pope has issued an encyclical letter 
proclaiming a year of extraordinary jubilee, incul- 
cating certain religious observances, and offering 
special indulgences.——Scores of disasters to ship- 
ping from the great storm of Friday night and Sat- 
urday are reported from many places along the whole 
coast line. Inthe South the thermometer has rarely, 
if ever, registered as low. It reached 8 deg. below 
in Memphis, Tenn. In Manitoba it was more than 
50 deg. below.——Prince Charles III. of Monaco has 
expelled the Jesuits from his domains. ——From 
Spain it is cabled there is little danger of a Carlist 
rising at present. 








WHICH ?—PROHIBITION OR HIGH 
LICENSE ? 


HOSE of our readers who think that any license 
of the liquor traffic is wrong, rightly refuse to 
be influenced by any accounts of the relative effects 
of a license and a prohibitory system ; but those who 
believe, with us, that the way which producesthe best 
results in limiting the evils of the liquor traffic is the 
best way to limit it, will be interested in the two 
pages which we devote in this week's issue to testi- 
monies from the States of Illinois and Iowa. In 
response to inquiries sent from this office as to the 
workings of high license in the one State and prohi- 
bition in the other, we have received replies from 
eighty or ninety correspondents in each State. It 
probably cannot be said that all these correspondents 
are unprejudiced. One, for instance, writing from 
Ohicago, where, according to all other estimates, 
high license has reduced the liquor shops by six 
hundred, says that there are no fewer saloons, no 
less drinking and drunkenness, no less disorder ; and 
he can see no good in any license system, high or 
low. It is quite possible that there are other corre- 
spondents who are equally unable to see any good in 
a prohibitory system. But, for the most part, a 
careful comparison of these letters affords the best 
evidence that they are candid, honest, and generally 
impartial and careful. A number of our correspond- 
ents have taken the pains to get their facts directly 
from official sources. We give no names because we 
do not wish to submit our correspondents to personal 
attack. Among them, however, are a few clergymen, 
a number of eminent business men, several prominent 
lawyers, one or two judges or ex-judges, and sev- 
eral representatives of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. Whatever prejudices may be represented 
in these letters may be fairly presumed to neutralize 
each other, so that the reader will get from the com- 
parison a fair statement of the practical workings of 
the two systems. It must, however, be said that the 
friends of prohibition in Iowa contend that it is not 
possible yet to judge of the effect of prohibition in 
that State. ‘‘ Little is being done,” writes one of 
our correspondents, ‘‘to enforce the law, because we 
are waiting for decisions of the courts. Suits have 
been brought ; but appeals have been taken, and it is 
useless to repeat the suits until these appeals are 
decided.” 
A careful comparison of these reports we think 
makes tolerably clear three conclusions : 
1. In a large number of the smaller villages the 





public saloons have been closed neither by high 
license nor by State prohibition, but by local senti- 
ment under local option law. The number of corro- 
spondents who have reported no saloons has keen a 
most gratifying surprise to us. This is the most 
encouraging fact elicited by our inquiries. Twenty- 
five years ago there was scarcely a cross-road any- 
where in the West which had not at least one saloon. 

2. In the rural districts prohibition and high 
license operate about equally effectively ; the num- 
ber of small villages from which the saloon has been 
driven out by high license and the local option com- 
bined is apparently about as great in Illinois as the 
number from which it has been driven out by prohi- 
bition in Iowa. 

8. On the other hand, high license has operated to 
reduce the number of saloons and the amount of 
drunkenness and disorder (whether the amount of 
drinking or not it is not so certain) in the larger 
cities of Illinois, while the number of saloons and the 
amount of drunkenness and disorder have sensibly 
increased in the larger cities under prohibition in 
Iowa. Thus the substantially unanimous testimony 
is to the effect that in Chicago the saloons have been 
reduced in number by several hundreds, that the 
lowest saloons are the ones which have been closed, 
and that drunkenness and disorder have been greatly 
decreased ; while from Burlington, ‘Cedar Rapids, 
Council Bluffs, Davenport, Des Moines, Dubuque, 
Keokuk, Sioux City, in Iowa, the testimony is sub- 
stantially unanimous that there has been a marked 
increase in the number of saloons, and in the drunk- 
enness and disorder which they have produced. 

Our own conclusions, from a careful comparison of 
these testimonies, confirm, with a modification, the 
views which we have heretofore expressed. The best 
legal treatment of the liquor business is either high 
license by the State, with local option to prohibit 
given to each town ; or prohibition by the State, with 
local option to license given to each city containing 
upward of, say, 5,000 inhabitants. This latter plan, 
which is perhaps in process of evolution in Iowa, has, 
for the temperance man, some decided advantages over 
the other, because it gives the moral sanction of the 
Stata to prohibition in those communities where there 
is a fair chance of enforcing it by local sentiment. 

We beg leave to return our sincere thanks to our 
correspondents who have done us the favor to comply 
with our request, and to express our regret to a few 
who have written us at considerable length, that it 
has been impossible for us to find space for their let- 
ters without giving disproportionate space to par- 
ticular localities. A few letters have also come too 
late for insertion ; but they do not modify, they oaly 
confirm, the testimony of those that are printed in this 
week’s issue. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL OF FAITH. 


M RENAN, whose Lifeof Jesus delighted so 
* many,even of those who turned away from 
it unsatisfied, illustrates in his own person that easy 
descent which opens before any one who takes the 
first step away from an absolute allegiance to truth. 
And this was the fatal defect of the French philoso- 
pher’s ‘‘ Life of Jesus.” It not only was not true ; 
it did not even pay the reverence of fealty to 
truth. To M. Renan not only was Jesus, in his 
last days, something of an impostor ; he was jus- 
tified in acquiescing in a tender and beautiful im- 
posture because it was necessary to the cause of 
humanity. To one who believes in the substantial 
historic truthfulness of the Four (rospels there is but 
this alternative—either to accept Christ as in a true 
and peculiar sense the Son of God, or to recognize ia 
him a participant in imposture and a recipient of a 
reverence not his due. If M. Renan had frankly 
accepted the latter alternative, his interpretation 
would have shocked the majority of English readers ; 
he veiled it under euphemistic phrases, and, turning 
history into a poetic idyl, applauded falsehood which 
he skillfally commingled with philanthropy and piety. 
This was his first work ; his last work is a religious 
drama, ‘‘ The Priest of Nemi.” Our knowledge of it 
is derived from the London “ Spectator ;” but if the 
representation is correct, M. Renan, from apologizing 
for falsehood in Jesus, has gone on to deny any place 
for reality anywhere. We do not Jay emphasis on 
the fact that from deism he has passed on to atheism— 
though this appears to be true. ‘:The heathen gods 
are an insult to God. God in his turn will be an 
insult to the Divine. . . . God no more than the 
gods acts by particular volition. . . . Prayer is use- 
less. . . If God could understand thy supplications, his 
first duty would be to punish thee, as the first duty 
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of a judge is to drive out of his house the pleader 
who comes with his solicitations or his presents to 
gain him over to his cause.” But, in addition, from 
an apology for one pious imposture he has gone on 
to a repudiation of all truth in life. We are to obey 
the impulses within us, though those impulses violate 
our reason, and though there is in the universe no 
Eternal One whose will they reflect and whose law 
they enforce. Faith, on which, with the same 
curious disregard of the realities which showed 
itself less boldly in his ‘‘ Life of Jesus,” he lays 
emphasis, consists, according to him, in violating 
our reason that we may obey these impulses. The 
religious vow must not be broken, though reason 
commands it. ‘‘ The vow of sacred insanity is one 
from which we can never be relieved.” It is, perhaps, 
needless to add that this atheistic philosophy is as 
hopeless as it is godless. Life is a sum total of 
failures ; we are skating on thin ice, and how soon it 
will break we cannot tell. 

We are certainly far from saying that every one 
who begins with humanitarianism ends with atheism, 
or that he who glosses over the truth always ends 
with denying it altogether. But the moral-intel- 
lectual career of M. Renan, as represented in these 
two books, indicates the natural end of a philosophy 
which, Pilate-like, with a “‘ Behold the man '” points 
out Christ as one to be at once pitied and admired. 
It is likely sooner or later to ask scornfully; ‘‘ What is 
truth ?” and in a note which shows no expectation of 
any answer. 


WITH OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


N accumulated pile of letters on our table ad- 
A monishes us that we must either throw them in 
the waste-basket, or epitomize them each in a para- 
graph here, or count the many out to make room for 
the few. We choose the second alternative. 

A correspondent from Whitinsville, Mass., thinks 
that our proposition to make the liquor traffic bear 
its own burdens is equivalent to absolute prohibition, 
and asks why we do not advocate prohibition. 
We return the compliment by asking hin, if it is 
equal to prohibition, why he does not vote with us to 
make the liquor traffic bear its own burdens? He 
wants to enlist the conscience of the community 
against the liquor traffic. So far, good. We also 
want to enlist the pocket of the community in the 
same crusade. 

A correspondent from Des Moines, Iowa, thinks 
our Outlook paragraph on the mayor’s meeting in that 
city gives the saloon view of the fight, and implies 
that the mayors might have closed the liquor shops 
in the cities which they represent if they had endeav- 
ored to do so. He incloses a newspaper protest from 
the citizens of Red Oaks denying the report of the 
mayor of that place, and declaring that there is not 
a single place inthat city where liquor is openly sold. 

A correspondent from Toronto, Canada, honorary 
corresponding member of the International Society 
for the Protection of Animals from Vivisection, pro- 
tests against the suggestion that M. Pasteur’s experi- 
ments seem to constitute one of the cases in which a 
modified form of vivisection has justified itself. He 
objects because—(1) Antecedent probabilities are 
against M. Pasteur’s experiments ; (2) it has not and 
cannot be proved that inoculation can protect against 
hydrophobia ; (3) half the care and expense involved 
in M. Pasteur’s method devoted to the care of stray 
dogs would afford a better protection ; (4) the sacri- 
fice of animal life is too great for any results proba- 
bly attained, and, on the other hand, to save life by 
the sacrifice of the higher sentiments of pity and 
compassion costs too much. All of which we leave 
for the consideration of our readers, with the simple 
remark that if results prove that inoculation is a 
protection against hydrophobia we think most men 
will agree that the result to man justifies the cost to 
the brute. 

A correspondent from Iowa quotes the words of 
President Fairchild: ‘‘ In the present state of public 
opinion any license, however costly, must tend toa 
constant debauchment of public sentiment,” and 
cites the experieuce oi Ohio as a verification of this 
statement. According to him, the $3,000,000 rey- 
enue received by the State under the Scott Law con- 
stitutes the principal argument in favor of a high 
taxation against prohibition in that State. The en- 
actment of probibition by the cities of Atlanta in the 
South and Worcester in the North appear to him 
hopeful signs of the growth of prohibitory sentiment 
in the cities. To him we reply simply, that prohibi- 
tion in Atlanta and in Worcester were carricd in 








States which had a local option law that throws the 
responsibility of both making and enforcing the law 
on the people of the local communities. Local option 
is the quickest road to town and city prohibition. 

A correspondent from Florida, who has gone 
thither for the purpose of building up a co-operative 
home, urges Christians to unite in a movement to 
get some of the people out of the stifling cities into 
the pure air of the country, where there is pleaty of 
room, plenty of work, and a comfortable living. it 
is more difficul to get the poor out of the crowded 
habitations in the city than to get bees out of an 
overcrowded hive: the bees know when to swarm ; 
men and women do not. 


A LESSON OF THE HOUR. 


HERE are some lessons which the world learns 
slowly and learns with reluctance, and these 
lessons are often those which lie along the road of 
its peace and happiness. Men have hardly begun to 
understand as yet the full meaning of the character 
of God which Christ came to reveal. It is with the 
utmost reluctance, apparently, that they part with 
the old conceptions which make the Supreme Being 
remote, implacable, and inaccessible. it seems 
almost impossible to make them believe that God is 
near at hand, that he cares infinitely more to benefit 
and help than to afflict and punish them, and that 
the remedial and not the punitive power of the 
Gospel is foremost. It isan old truth, but one which 
the world does not fully understand yet, that it is 
never too late to mend ; that the moment the wrong- 
doer stops in his course of evil there is an infinite 
hand stretched out to rid him of the load which he 
has already put upon his shoulders, and to help him 
onward into anew and higher life. Every day isa 
new beginning, and there is never a point in any 
man’s path, however devious it may have been, when 
he is not able to turn, to leave that which is behind, 
and to move on toward a new character and a new 
career. The time is coming when no man will ever 
be given up as lost ; when society will care most of 
all to reform its criminals, to help its weak, and 
to build up its fallen. There is no more helpful 
sign in the world to-day than the growing disposi- 
tion of men at large to minister to others, to under 
stand that no man lives unto himself, and that no 
man can live truly and rightly without dividing the 
burdens of his brother man. The lesson of the new 
year is a lesson of hope; the penalties of past sins 
cannot and ought not to be remitted, but the sins 
may be washed out. The errors may be rectified, 
the life become pure, true, and fruitful. When men 
really understand what the moral law means, and 
feel that its omnipotent and awful pressure at every 
point is the expression, not of vindictive power, but 
of infinite love, they will understand that their 
paths are hedged about to keep them from falling, 
and that every aid has been given to lift them up 
and carry them on. 


NOT ALL IS DRANK. 


HE natural habit of persons who are discussing 
intemperance is to take the annual report of 

our manufacture of whisky and other spirits, to 
deduct from the tetal the amount exported, and 
then to say that the grea‘er part of the balance goes 
to the drinking shops. Thus the ‘‘ Cyclopedia of 
Commerce,” which was a reliable authority when it 
was made, says squarely that by far the greater part of 
the manufacture is for drinking, and the temperance 
speakers generally assume this statement to be true. 
Canning said you could prove anything from statis- 
tics except the truth. And this is apt to be the fact. 
In this case our statistics break down in the most 
lamentable way. The distinguished Dr. Squibb, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., who probably knows more about 
the matter than anybody else does, puts us on our 
guard. In avaluable paper which he printed last 
year in his ‘‘ Ephemeris,” he discussed the alcohol 
question, which was then before Oongress. He says 
that when the excise on alcohol was imposed in the 
war, two-thirds of the total production was probably 
used asaluxury. But, in twenty years since, the arts 
and industries of the nation have so far increased 
that he supposes, and seems to prove, that, despite 
the enormous tax, fully one-half of the production of 
the distilleries is used in the arts and industries. In 
this calculation it is difficult to say where you will 
class ‘‘ Plantation Bitters” and other tonic spirit 
beverages. Where will you class beef, wine, and 
iron preparations? In general, where will you class 

















what the pharmacists call tinctures or elixirs { 


An interesting instance of the industries into 
which alcohol enters are all those which employ 
ether as a solvent. It is almost as important a sol- 
vent as alcohol is, but for a different set of sub- 
stances, and a different set of uses. Ether is made 
from alcohol. Ether now costs, after alcohol has 
paid its tax, about sixty cents a pound. Without 
the tax it would cost from twelve to fifteen cents. 
Dr. Squibbs’s essay makes the following rough calcu- 
lation : He says that within the area of two miles in 
a populous city, by which he probably means Brook- 
lyn, there are, say, four large manufacturers who 
require ten barrels of alcohol a day. The druggists 
and pharmacists require as much more; say, in all, 
twenty barrels a day. Twenty barrels of alcohol 
contain about as much spirit as forty barrels of 
whisky. Forty barrels of whisky contain 36,000 
average ‘‘ drinks.” 

A “ drink” in Dr. Squibbs’s calculation is counted 
as nine-sixteenths of a pint of whisky, or nearly 
twenty-five per cent. more than what has been 
decided to be the poisonous dose when taken daily. 
(See Parke’s ‘‘ Manual of Hygiene.”) If, then, on the 
average, each drinking man in that area of two miles 
drank, three times a day, this fatal dose, it would 
require 24,000 men to drink as much alcohol in liquor 
shops as would be equal to the quantity certainly 
used by manufacturers and pharmacists. It is quite 
within the power of Congress to obtain information 
bearing closely on these points, and it is very much 
to be desired that it should do so. It would also 
seem to be in the power of Congress to collect the 
drink tax by a direct excise on the quantity sold for 
drinking, and to relieve the industries of the nation, 
including the agricultural industries, from the very 
heavy tax which they now pay on all alcohol used 
for manufacture. Why not? 








A UNION CHURCH. 


HE recent Life of John Bunyan, published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Oo., brings out the fact 
that under Cromwell there was for a little time an 
established church in England which had no denomi- 
national character. There was no Act of Uniform- 
ity. A certificate was required from some responsible 
persons, to whom the minister was known, testifying 
that he was a worthy man and a fit person to have 
the care of souls, and on this he was installed over 
the parish to which he had been presented by the 
patron. No articles of faith were prescribed, no sub- 
scription was enforced, there were no church courts, 
church assemblies, church laws, or church ordi- 
nances. Nothing was said about rites and ceremonies, 
nothing even about the sacraments; and the mode 
of administering the Lord’s Supper and baptism 
was left an open question, to be determined by each 
congregation for itself; only the Roman Catholic 
allegiance to the Pope was disallowed. The church 
with which John Bunyan was connected seems to 
have been organized and carried on upon this broad 
basis. We quote from an ancient record cited in the 
volume : 

“‘ Now the principle upon which they thus entered into fel 
lowship one with another, and upon which they did after- 
wards receive those that were added to their body and 
fellowship, was Faithin Christ and Holiness of life, without 
respect to this or that circumstance or opinion in outward 
and circumstantial things. By which meanes grace and 
faith was incouraged, Love and Amity maintained, disput- 
ings and occasion to janglings and unprofitable questions 
avoyded, and many that were weake in the faith confirmed 
in the blessing of eternall life.” 

Its pastor, who died two years after John Bunyan 
united with the church, left a letter written from his 
deathbed which breathes a spirit of Christian charity 
to which few in our own time attain. This letter is 
still read once a year at the meetings of the Bedford 
church. In it the dying pastor urges his people to 
walk together in love, and in the ordinances of Jesus 
Christ their Lord, remembering that they are joined, 
not to their minister, but to Christ anu the Church ; 
that they refrain from divisions about minor things, 
such as baptism, laying on of hands, anointing with 
oil, psalms, or any externals. He exhorts them to let 
no respect of persons be in their coming together— 
‘Tis not a good practice to be offering places or 
seats when those who are rich come in.” We judge 
that the church at Bedford still retains the sim- 
plicity of its original organization. If so, it is worthy 
of being noted as one Christian Union church which 
has had an existence for more than 230 years, and as 
an illustration of the truth that the impracticability 
of a Ohrietian Union church is due only to the 





narrowness and intolerance of Christian men. 
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IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


KNOW of no other organization, religious or reform- 
atory, which has done better work and accom- 
plished so much the past twelve months with so little 
money as the National Divorce Reform League. While 
this organization has in it, and at the head of it, some 
of the best and ablest men in the country, the Secretary, 
the Rev. 8. W. Dike, is the vital and the vitalizing force 
of it. I find that his writings have attracted the attention 
of educators, law-makers, and political economists. 
Taking his departure some years ago from the divorce 
problem, and with the view to promote reform, he socn 
struck underlying and interlacing principles which led 
him back to the family in its relations to Christianity and 
elvilization. He found that the divorce question, in its 
philosophical relations, involves the study anew of the 
broader questions of sociology. He found still further 
that thorough examination of sociology compels the 
reconsideration of the family as the social basis of 
Christian civilization. The family is the plural unit of 
true civilization. Mr. Dike’s articles and lectures have 
attracted the attention of the best thinkers of to-day. 
His address delivered before the American Institute of 
Christian Philosophy last July, on ‘‘ The Family in the 
History of Christianity,” has appeared in the last num- 
ber of ‘‘ Christian Thought.” This article should be 
read for its suggestiveness. It clearly illustrates the 
need of a reinvestigation of the relation of early 
Christianity to the family, of the development of the 
family from the times of the Apostles and Fathers to 
the present, and of the practical bearings of this study 
upon the sociology of our time. Dr. Mulford took a deep 
interest in the work Mr. Dike is doing, and on several 
occasions in conversation he expressed to me the con- 
viction that the family is now coming to be the foremost 
problem before the American people. The annus] 
meeting of the League, President George Harris in the 
chair, was held in Boston last week. The work of the 
year is highly satisfying to the President and Directors ; 
but the funds it has had to work with have been of the 
most beggarly sort. Only about $1,000 have come into 
the Treasury during the past year. Efforts will be made 
to secure at once large finunclal support. Here is a 
field where money not only is needed, but where {t will 
do good. 


In Boston the Congregationalists are bestirring them- 
selves, somewhat after the methods of the Presbyterians 
in New York, to secure associated work in the denomina- 
tion in the city. Boston Congregationalism is a study. 
Indigenous to the coil, it has a peculiar history. It has 
always made its title clear as belonging to the Church 
Militant. 
College, remarked, on a special occasion in Dr. Rufus 
Ellis’s church, that he was not sure that the Fathers 
were wise in forcing a division at the time of the 
Unitarian controversy. Certain it is that the quality of 
the preaching in Congregational pulpits to-day in Boston 
and Eastern Massachusetts would not have caused the 
schism of seventy-five years ago. 

But apart from the sharp conflict with Unitari- 
anism, the orthodox pulpits of Boston have not been 
united and peaceful among themselves, In tne more 
recent history, Dr. Blagdon and Dr. Adams were not 
in sympathy with the antislavery movement which 
other clergymen took a hand in. When Dr. Kirk 
came to the Mount Vernon Church he was looked upon 
with aversion as a revivalist, and suspected as a man 
of ‘‘new measures,” if not of a broader theology. Re- 
cently theological discussions have divided the pastors 
and churches, and engendered ill feelings. While at 
present there is no open controversy of a theological 
sort, there is yet soreness and disappointment on the 
part of some who have opposed recent movements, and 
feelings of distrust and displeasure on the part of those 
who have been active in promoting the newer thought. 
This state of things leaves the pastors In unpleasant, not 
to say hostile, relations. The thirteenth chapter of first 
Corinthians has not come to fruitage among them. | 
am blaming no one ; I describe. Outside of the theolog. 
ica] disputes and divisions, the moving of the Old South 
worship to the Back Bay, and the erecting of the new 
edifice there, was the occasion of excitement, debate, 
remonstrance, sharp criticism, and of legal resistance. 
It was also the occasion of protest by other pastors and 
by others who take a band in dencminational affairs. 

The words of Dr. Manning, expressing in conversation 
his keen feelings in this connection, are burned in upon 
my memory. With this history behind it, and these 
disintegrating forces working within, it is not strange 
that the Congregationalism of the Boston of to-day is 
unharmonious. I do not characterize it as belligerent ; 
it is out of sympathy and out of co-operation. It is not 
in good working trim. 








Drawing a line from east to west across the city, there 
is not a single Congregational church or mission enter- 
prise north of the Park Street and Mount Vernon 
Churches, There hag been 9 steady retreat from the 


Some years ago President Porter, of Yale’ 





Salem Street Church, where Edward Beecher preached, 
past the church where his father preached, some ten 
or twelve church enterprises being abandoned, till 
now it is only a question of a short time before the 
Mount Vernon Church will pull up stakes and move to 
a newer part of the city. The Park Street Church has 
a large congregation, but it has lost very largely in 
families. Take out a few of the strong men, like 
Deacon Farnsworth, and the enterprise would be greatly 
enfeebled. At present the congregation comes long dis- 
tances on the horse-cars which pass its doors. In the 
past few years the Shawmut, recently Dr. Webb’s 
church, has lost strong families, which have moved to 
the Back Bay. The churches in East Boston and 
South Boston, and some others, while they keep up 
numbers, suffer from the loss of strong families. 

If Congregationalism in Boston does not go astern in 
the next decade, it will be because of a new departure 
in administration. The movement for an outlook com- 
mittee has begun none too soon. Mission churches 
will need to be established and maintained. With the 
increasing population and the increase in wealth, church 
enterprises will need to be started in the newer and 
growing parts of the city. Strong men wili be needed 
in these new positions. Here {s a field in which all the 
pastors and all the churches should co-operate. The 
gospel of reconciliation needs to be felt anew in the 
hearts of the pastors. Love is attractive, but strife is 
repulsive to the people. Amid the waves of controversy 
the spirit that finds no rest for the sole of its feet flies 
instinctively to the church home where there is most 
of the spirit of Christ. Boston Congregationalism, if 
it shal] ever come into unity and sweet fellowship, must 
first be filled with the image of Christ. It is not defini- 
tion, but rather inspiration, that is needed. If there is 
spiritual unity, the way to co-operation will be clear and 
easy, and doctrinal unity, like many other things in 
this world, will settle itself. 


A change of political significance in Boston is the 
passing of the Boston ‘‘ Daily Advertiser” into new 
management. The stock has largely changed hands. 
Mr. Ames, brother to Lieutenant-Governor Ames, of 
great wealth, is a principal owner, and Mr. Henry 
Cabot Lodge is a director, who, though not the editor, 
will have a controlling hand in shaping its policy. Mr. 
Lodge, on the question of biennial elections and some 
other points, takes grounds in opposition to Senator 
Hoar and other stalwart Republicans. In his inaugural 
address Governor Robinson took positive grounds in 
favor of biennial elections. 





In their second annual report the Civil Service Com- 
missioners of the State show a decided progress of 
reform, and asatisfying record of its practical workings. 
it isevident that there {is already a marked improvement 
in the public service. OBSERVER. 








IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


UNDAY was a good day for many of the churches 
here. The Third Presbyterlan Church reports 
over one hundred additions, the First Congregational 
forty-three, the New England twenty-two, the South 
Park sixteen, and many others from half a dozen to fif- 
teen or twenty each. There has been a good deal of 
quiet and prayerful preparation for the services of this 
Week of Prayer. It will be surprising if the results of 
its observance are not unusually large. The attendance 
at the meetings has been good, and the prevailing at- 
mosphere of the meetings, so far as we can judge, spir- 
itual. In many of the churches the meetings will be 
continued next week, and as long as interest in them 
warrants. It is too soon to look for many conversions, 
but we hear already of a good many inquirers. 





The Congregational ministers had a very excellent 
meeting Monday morning. Ithas been their custom for 
several years to devote one of the earlier meetings of the 
year to prayer, and latterly they have set apart the first 
Monday morning in the new year for this purpose. 
The meeting this week was led by Dr. Roy, and was 
almost entirely a meeting of prayer. Very little was 
said except in the way of petition, but those who were 
permitted to attend the meeting will feel its impulse in 
the spiritual life fora long time. It was a fitting intro- 
duction to the meetings of the week in the churches. 
The Presbyterians are already reaping the benefit of 
their recent day of retirement for prayer, at Evanston ; 
and the subjects discussed by the Methodist and Baptist 
ministers show that thoughts of revivals and great in- 
gatherings this winter are uppermost in the minds of the 
leaders in all the denominations. We believe here that 
Christian work was never better organized than now, 
and that we are warranted in looking for more conver- 
sions and a greater quickening in our religious life 
than in any previous year of our history, 





The reports from our mission flelds are especially 





interesting and encouraging. Such missions as the 
Pacific Garden, led by Colonel Clarke, and the mission 
in the building of the old Adelphi Theater, under the 
care of the Rev. Mr. Kirkland, gather in surprisingly 
large harvests. Perhaps a paragraph giving a brief 
account of this last mission may not be uninteresting to 
the readers of The Christian Union, as it reports for the 
last twenty-one months, or the period which has elapsed 
since its establishment, 900 meetings in the theater 
building, 500 open-air meetings, 200 special meetings, 
attended by about 150,000 persons, of whom 5,000 have 
professed conversion. In connection wiih these meet- 
ings, Mr. Kirkland has given those who have come for 
them 17,000 free breakfasts. A breakfast consists of a 
cup of coffee and a sandwich. 

The building in which the mission is carried on was 
for years one of the vilest dens tn the city. It wasa 
resort for thieves, gamblers, harlots, and drunkards, 
The shows were of the variety order, and the performers 
among the lowestof the low. The district in which this 
mission is situated is one of the worst inthecity. Itlies 
between Randolph Street on the north, Jackson on the 
south, and extends from the river west to Halsted 
Street. It comprises about fifteen blocks. In these 
blocks there are at least 150 saloons and ‘‘ dago” shops, 
fifteen pawnshops, three theaters ‘‘ attended mostly by 
the young every night, and two performances on the 
Lord’s day,” one dime museum, open every day in the 
week, houses of prostitution open and undisguised, lin- 
ing some of the streets on both sides for blocks, concert 
halls, pool-rooms, opium joints, and gambling hells with- 
out number. Here, too, are boarding-houses, lodging- 
houses, dens for tramps, and rooms almost without 
number to rent by the day or the hour, for any purpose 
whatsoever. Two beer halls just around the corner 
from the mission, and standing side by side, are literally 
filled with men and boys from morning till night. One 
day, at 10:30 a.m., ninety persons were counted in these 
two saloons ; in a single hour 416 entered them. At 
7:30 P.M. the same day, 145 persons were in the saloons, 
and 365 entered in the hour following. 

For twenty-one months a Gospel service has been held 
at the Adelphi Theater every night. So far as the 
weather permits, an open-air service is also held every 
night. Saturday afternoon a class of mission workers 
and converts is instructed in the fundamental truths of 
the Gospel, and on Sunday afternoon a similar class. 
The class now numbers between fifty and seventy, mostly 
men. Sunday morning (I quote) at ten o'clock the Free 
Breakfast service is held. Between four and five hun- 
dred of the most wretched-looking men to be found in 
Chicago are gathered to hear the Gospel from men who 
were once {n the same condition. Here you may listen 
to the testimony of men who have been as bad as the 
devil could make them—drunkards, thieves, tramps, 
sluggers, barrel-house bums, infidels, socialists, and out- 
casts of every description, proclaiming to others the story 
of Jesus and his love. Here scores of men who have 
not been inside of a church for many a year are brought 
under the power of the Gospel and yield themselves to 
Christ. Their testimonies are something wonderful to 
hear. Probably there are twenty districts in the city 
where a similar work might be carried on, and where re- 
sults far more permanent than any that can be secured 
here would follow faithful Christian work. if there is 
need of aggression and new departures on the part of our 
churches in the management of the evening service, 
there is surely a call for mission work of the kind de- 
scribed above wherever depraved and degraded men are 
wont to gather. 


The Rev. W. A. Bartlett, of Hanover, N. H., was 
ordained and installed pastor of the Church of the Re- 
deemer, in Lake View, Tuesday evening. Professor 
George N. Boardman was Moderator of the Council, 
and conducted the examination of the candidate, which 
was in every way satisfactory. The ordination sermon 
was preached by President S. C. Bartlett, father of the 
candidate. His text was 1 Thess. v., 21: ‘‘ Prove all 
things ; hold fast that which is good.” The sermon 
was able and instructive, liberal yet conservative. It 
was full of inspiring and instructive thought, expressed 
in that keen and incisive style of which President Bart- 
lett is such a consummate master. The ortaining and 
installing prayer was by Dr. Noble, and the other parts 
by Drs. Savage, Little, Williams, and Professor Fiske. 
Altogether this young church and its youthful pastor 
have a most hopeful prospect before them. 





The stir in Congress over the amendments to the 
Edmunds bill leads us to hope that the power of the law 
will be used to its full extent to break up and destroy 
Mormon polygamy. Inthe meanwhile some of us are 
in a position to Know that the school work of the New 
West Education Commission in Utah was never in a 
more prosperous condition than now, and that the 
directors of the Society are only held back from further 
advances by lack of funds. A few thousand dollars 
expended now would be worth hundreds of thousandg 
expended years hence, 
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THE BOOK BATTALION. 


By Grorce Parsons LaTHropr, 
[ Written expressly for “Ballads of Books,’ to be edited by 
Brander Matthews. | 
 * ” assseamcan I go, there’s a trusty battalion 
That follows me faithfully, steady and true; 
Their force, when I falter, I safely may rally on, 
Knowing their stoutress will carry me through: 
Some fifteen hundred in order impartial, 
So ranged that they tell what they mean by their looks. 
Of all the armies the world can marshal 
There are no better soldiers than well-tried books. 


Dumb in their ranks on the shelves imprisoned, 
They never retreat. Give the word, and they'll fire! 
A few with scarlet and gold are bedizened, 
But many muster in rongh attire ; 
And some, with service and scars grown wizened, 
Seem hardly the mates for their fellows in youth ; 
Yet they, and the troops armed only with quiz and 
Light Jaughter, ail battle alike for the truth. 


Here are those who gave motive to sock and to buskin ; 
With critics, historians, poets galore ; 
A cheaply uniformed set of Ruskin, 
Which Ruskin would hate from his heart’s very core; 
Moliére (°99), an old calf-bound edition, 
“* De Pierre Didot l'ainc, et de Firmin Didot,”’ 
Which, meek and demure, with a sort of contrition, 
Is masking its gun-lights, with fun all aglow ; 


And Smollett and Fielding, as veterans battered— 
Cloth stripped from their backs, and their sides out of joint, 
Their pictures of life all naked and tattered 
Being thus applied to themselves with a point ; 
And six or eight books that I wrote myself, 
To look at which, even, I'm half afraid ; 
Tuey brought me more labor and pleasure than pelf, 
And are clamoring eti)l because they’re not paid. 


But these raw levies remain still faithful, 
Because they know that volumes old 
Stand by me, although their eyes dim and wraitbful 
Remind me they seldom at profit were sold. 
So I say, be they splendid or tatterdemalion, 
If only you know what they mean by their looks, 
You will never find a better battalion 
Of soldiers to serve you than well-tried books. 








WHICH ? 


HIGH LICENSE OR PROHIBITION ? 
THE QUESTION ANSWERED BY EXPERIMENT. 
THE EFFECT OF EACH. 

IMPARTIAL TESTIMONY AS TO RESULTS. 


ROHIBITION and High License have both been 

on trial in two States of a not widely different 
character. I}linois has had for a few years past a High 
License Law, accompanied with local option. This law 
fixes the minimum license fee for general liquor-selling 
at five hundred dollars, but gives a local option to towns 
to increase it to any amount or to prohibit the sale alto- 
gether. Iowa has a Prohibitory Law of a stringent 
character, which allows no sale except in drug-stores, 
and there only under carefully prescribed restrictions. 
Both States are largely agricultural ; both have a num- 
ber of large cities; both avery considerable foreign 
population. In order to ascertain whether the High 
License Law or the Prohibitory Law has actually been 
the more effective in reducing, first, the number of sa- 
loons, and, second, the amount of drinking, drunken- 
ness, and disorder, we addressed to our subscribers in 
Illinois a circular letter containing the following 

QUESTIONS : 

What has been the effect of High License in your 
town ? 

1. On the number of saloons. 

. On the character of the saloons. 
. On the amount of drinking. 

On the amount of drunkenness and disorder. 
5. Remarks. 

The same inquiry was sent to our Iowa subscribers, 
except that for the words High License in the first 
question the word Probibition was substituted. We did 
not send these questions to our lady subscribers, because 
we do not suppose that they are elther familiar with 
the facts or could easily ascertain them. In towns 
where we have a large number of subscribers we 
selected some from the number, generally preferring 
business men to clergymen, as more likely to know the 
facts. We give below the substance of al] the answers 
received. The figures in brackets give the population 
of the towns according to the census of 1880. In the 
few cases where the figures are not given the towns are 
very smal]. — 

These reports tell thelr swn story. The student will 
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read them and judge for himself. On their significance 
we have commented in another column. 





1.—IOWA. 


PROHIBITION. 


BLENCOE.—One saloon before the law; now closed ; 
about the same amount of drunkenness; absence of a 
saloon keeps the young from acquiring the habit; the old 
topers ‘‘ drink more and act worse than they did before.” 

BLOOMFIELD.—Saloons prohibited by the old local option 
law. Little drinking, and that of smuggled liquor ; some 
sold by the drug-s:ore. 

Another Correspondent.—No saloon for ten years. Very 
little drinking, but some liquor brought in from other towns 
in jugs. [2,543.] 

BrooKLYN.—Five saloons before; none now. Drinking 
and drunkenness greatly decreased. [1,234.] 

BriGHTON.—Effect of prohibition good; three saloons 
before ; none now ; not one-tenth the drinking. 

BURLINGTON.—No decrease in number of saloons, 
amount of drinking, or disorder. ‘‘ Drink more out of 
spite. Prohibition a failure.” 

Another Correspondent.—S8aloons increased from 70, at 
a $400 license, to 200, mostly low grogshops. No notice- 
able increase in drunkenness; the costs of the criminal 
courts increased by unsuccessful prosecutions. 

Another.—The saloons number 106; all bad; 90 per 
cent. villainously bad ; drinking and drunkenness doubled. 

Another.—Amount of drinking and disorder leas in some 
parts of the city ; number of saloons noticeably less. 

Another.—Formerly eighty, now a hundred, saloons; 
character of saloons worse; drinking increased ; temper- 
ance citizens generally favor license fee of $1,000. 

Another.—Drunkenness and disorder increased ; prohib- 
itory law a damage tothe temperance cause; over 120 sa- 
loons. 

Another.—Under license 66 saloons; now 130; more 
drunkenness ; number of arrests 22 per cent. more than in 
previous year under license. 

Another.—Saloons increased in number from 126 to 151; 
amount of drinking increased ; the increase in the number 
of saloons is marked on the streets containing the homes 
of the poorer people. 

Another.—Number of saloons more than double ; char- 
acter worse; drunkenness and disorder increased. ‘I! 
voted for prohibition, but am convinced that the law has 
done great harm to temperance in Iowa.’’ [19,450. | 

Cepar FAvis.—Nearly all saloons closed ; poor whisky 
sold on the sly; less than a quarter of the liquor drank 
that there was before prohibition; drug-stores do more 
harm than saloons. [3 020.| 

Cepar Rapips.—Number of saloons increased from 50-60 
to 130-150; character of saloons improved; drinking in- 
creased ; drunkenness and disorder not so apparent as here- 
tofore , nowhere have more vigorous measures been used to 
enforce the law, but without avail; for the last three or 
four months little or no attention has been given to viola- 
tion of the law; it is now proposed to close the saloons by 
serving injunctions on them, which, it is claimed, can be 
made perpetual under a recent decision of the Supreme 
Court. [10,104.] 

CENTER JuNcTION.—There have been no saloons for some 
years ; less drinking on the part of those who smuggle in 
liquor. [190 } 

CLakion.—Four saloons before ; none now ; little drunk- 
enness or disorder. [463 ] 

Co_tumsus City.—No saloons ; very little drinking. 
(2,844. J 

Counc. Biurrs.—No perceptible effect from the law. 
“The law has bccome virtually a dead letter.’’ 

Another Correspondent.—No effect from the law; under 
the so-called *‘ Pop’’ ordinances, licenses have been granted 
indiscriminately at low figures; injunction proceedings 
have been begun against about fifty saloons, and are still 
pending. ‘I presume this locality and city present the 
worst and lowest phase of the saloon element in the State; 
prohibition is a dead letter.”’ 

Another.—The laws not enforced by the officials ; saloon 
licenses granted at $25 each; number not lessened, nor 
character improved. 

Anotber.—About the same number of saloons ; some dis- 
continued, but others took their places; no perceptible 
change in drinking or drunkenness; between 40 and 50 
paid the $25 license. Saloons presumably lower in charac- 
ter. By a sort of soda-water or “ pop”’ ordinance of the 
City Council, saloons are allowed to sell liquors not prohib- 
ited by law by paying $25 monthly. Between 40 and 50 pay 
this license, and are not disturbed in selling what they 
please. One fact must be borne in mind—the West is in- 
creasing rapidly in population, and there may be at one 
given time an increase in number of saloons, and yet not 
be an increase in proportion to population. [18,063.] 

Creston.—Five saloons before, nine now; the new ones 
are of very low character; as much or more drinking; 
fewer arrests. 

Another Correspondent.—Six saloons before, now 20; 
under a $1,600 license the saloons were under good restraint ; 
the new saloons are low dives; more whisky drank, less 
beer; more drunkenness. ‘I voted for prohibition, but I 
believe a high license will do more than a prohibitory law 
until the majority are educated to temperance principles.’’ 

Another.—There are but four saloons running on this 
date (December 15), but there are eight that are opened and 
closed at different times—i.e., there are eight places where 
drinks are kept for sale, but not open continually. The 
saloon business having been made unlawful has with- 
drawn the most respectable patrons, and consequently the 
saloons have degenerated. Much less drinking than before 





the adoption of the Jaw ; much less drunkenness and disorder 
now ; but there have been times since the law was put into 
effect that it was as great as before. While I believe it pos- 
sible to get as gocd results, and perhaps better, from a law 
tolerating the sale of liquors as a beverage, yet it has saved 
much money to young men, who have been benefited not 
only pecuniarily, but physically, and the great ills resulting 
from these indulgences have been largely mitigated. I 
speak from personal experience and intimate association 
with “the boys.’? I have seen schedules compiled by re- 
ports sent to Senator Sutton, of this State, which grossly 
misrepresent facts, and while I would prefer a toleration 
law, I would dislike to see the present law repealed through 
representations not true. 

Another.—Only four open saloons, but eight places 
where drinks are eo!d occasionally ; character of saloons 
worse ; drinking, drunkenness, and disorder less. ‘* Sched 
ule sent to Senator Sutton, of this State, grossly misrepre- 
sents the facts.”’ [5,081.] 

DavVENPORT.—One hundred and fifty saloons; many 
dives have sprung up since prohibition was passed; as 
much drinking as heretofore ; not much drunkenness ; the 
German population use and do not abuse liquor. ‘ Pro- 
hibition a failure ; deprives the city of revenue, and does 
not prohibit, but demoralizes the respect for law.”’ 

Another Correspondent.—Increase from twenty to thirty 
per cent. in number of saloons; new saloons of a worse 
character; amount of drinking increased ; the law ‘‘ worse 
than a failure.”’ 

Another.— Number of saloons increased about twenty per 
cent. ; low saloons increased fifteen per cent. in number; 
better class, five per cent.; about the same amount of 
drinking ; no attempts to enforce the law. 

Another.—Saloons increased in number from 130 to 300 
in the past three years; new saloons mostly ‘‘ doggeries ;”’ 
drinking and drunkenness increased. ‘ The almost unani- 
mous sentiment in this community is that prohibition is not 
only a failure, but that such legislation is fanatical, and its 
enforcement repulsive to all classes; general feeling in 
favor of a license of from $500 in villages to $1,000 in the 
city, with local option power to increase the amount.”’ 

Another.—‘ The Chief of Police says the number of saloons 
has increased by from 12 to 15 percent ;’’ character about 
the same; no increase of low dives; more grocers sell beer 
or give it away; no material change in amount of drinking, 
drunkenness, or disorder; no attempt to enforce the law, 
because of uncertainty of its constitutionality. [21,831.] 

DENMARK.—Never have been any saloons; a little liquor 
smuggled from larger towns. [937.] 

Des Mortnes,—Probably fewer saloons; not much change 
in the amount of drunkenness. “It is not time yet to re- 
port progress ; Saloon Row and several other collections of 
saloon shanties are already replaced with substantial busi- 
ness rows.”’ 

Another Correspondont.—Under license law, 66 saloons ; 
under prohibition, 250; more sly drinking; a full average 
of convictions. ‘‘ Prohibition in the largs towns cannot be 
enforced.”? [22,408.] 

Duspvqve.—Last year 124 saloons ; to-day City Marshal’s 
list gives 143; city licenses read, ‘‘ For keeping a saloon ;”’ 
fully as much drinking; fewer arrests ; high license law 
would be the better way ‘‘to curb the evil here and now.” 
(22,154. ] 

DvunLap.—Some weeks no saloons open, others about as 
many as before prohibition; character of saloons not so 
openly bad ; less drunkenness; enforcement of the law has 
been spasmodic ; public opinion about evenly divided be- 
tween high license and prohibition. [1,246 ] 

EARLVILLE.—Four saloons before ; no open saloons now, 
but liquor can be got at three places; less drinking and 
drunkenness ; no dissatisfaction with the law. [450.] 

EpworTtTH.—No saloons; very little liquor sold on the 
sly; from the start of the town, in 1856, every deed of a 
town lot had a prohibitory clause forfeiting title if liquor 
should be sold. ‘'There seems to be more drinking now 
among those not strictly abstinent from principle, because 
they are provoked by passage cf the law.”’ 

Fariry.—No change in number of saloons ; more careful 
to whom liquor is sold ; a little improvement in the amount 
of drunkenness ; nothing being done at present to enforce 
the law; temperance people awaiting the decision of the 
Supreme Court, 

Another Correspondent.—No saloons ; the same amount 
of drinking; less drunkenness and disorder; about the 
game quantity of stuff sold. [471.| 

Fort Dopez.—Five or six saloons before, ten now; no 
change in character of saloons or in amount of drinking, 
drunkenness, or disorder. [3,586.} 

Fort Mapison.—Number of saloons increased half a 
dozen ; liquor sold as openly as merchandise; amount of 
drinking the same ; less drunkenness and disorder. ‘ Pro- 
hibition is a failure.’ [4,679.] 

GLENwoopD.—All the saloons were formerly closed by a 
high license law, but some would probably have taken cut 
licenses if the prohibition law had not been passed ; less 
open drinking and drunkenness; a drug-store evades the 
law, and considerable “ glass”? and ‘‘ white ink’’ are im- 
ported. [2,376.] 

GRINNELL,—No saloons before ; none now; less drinking 
and drankenness ; liquor sold more secretly than before; 
before the law from two to five factory hands were brought 
before the mayor every week for drunkenness and disor- 
der ; since July 4, 1884, not one for several months; men 
find it much more difficult than formerly to get liquor in 
neighboring towns. 

Another Correspondent.—No saloons now; one or two 
befors ; liquor sold illegally by drug-stores ; drinking and 
drunkenness reduced, but some yet; this has always been a 
prohibition town. 

Another.—No saloons before or since the law ; no change 
in amount of drinking ; less drunkenness. 
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Another.—No saloons; never had any; less drinking. 
[3,297. | 

Hae VILLAGE.—No saloons; never had any ; very little 
drinking on the sly ; no drunkenness or disorder. [965.] 

HamptTon.—No open saloons now or before ; some liquor 
sold at drug-stores ; the law has lessened the amount of 
drinking. ‘The people would change, if they were al- 
lowed, to a license system.’’ [1,598. } 

HakLARS.—Now five saloons of a character very low; 
nearly as much drinking; less drunkenness; law has not 
had a fair test yet. 

HENDERSON.—One less saloon ; two before ; less drinking 
and drunkenness ; prohibitory law is a blessing. 

HoPKINTON.—Three saloons before the law; none now; 
drinking, drunkenness, and disorder much less; prohi- 
bition has most thoroughly prohibited; gambling and 
otker dissipation has also decreased; drinking is confined 
to those who procure liquor by stealth from the largecities 
or Illinois. [1,274.] 

JEFFERSON.—No saloons; considerable more drinking 
than when there were saloons ; liquor is bought by the quan- 
tity ; drunkenness and disorder on the increase. [2,277.] 

Keoxvk.—Fffect of law good at first ; several saloons 
closed ; the Mayor declared the law unconstitutional, and 
sald he would do nothing to enforce it; the City Council 
compromised with the saloon men, licensing them to sell 
tea, coffee, soda, etc., and agreeing not to trouble them if 
they cold intoxicants; liquor to-day sold as freely and 
openly as ever heretofore. The Marshal’s report shows 
quarterly a great amount of drunkenness and disorder. 

Another.—Saloons of the meanest sort increased in num- 
ber ; about the same amount of drinking and drunkenness. 
*« Probibition, as mankind are, will breed a race of cheats, 
sneaks, and unmanly men. I believe I would rather see 
Iowa partly drunk than not free.’? [12,117.] 

Krosavqua.—Same number of saloons; more whisky 
drank; much less beer; drunkenness and disorder in- 
creased ; before the law there were two saloons and two 
drag-stores where liquor was sold; now it is sold in two 
saloons and three drug-stores. [883.) 

Krxe@s_ey.—Formerly six ealoons, now four; character 
very bad; drinking increased ; drunkenness and disorder 
common; these saloons pay #25 per month as a license; 
prohibition is a failure here; ‘‘There is not a business 
house in the town that runs more openly than a saloon ;”’ 
a high license law could be carried to-day by a large ma- 
jority. 

LEBANON.—No open saloons; ten or fifteen before; less 
drinking or drunkenness; some liquor sold by the urug- 
stores. [2,054.] 

Lemaks.—Fifteen saloons before the law; twenty-five 
since; character worse ; amount of drinking tripled ; same 
with drunkenness and disorder. [1,895.] 

Luana.—Six drinking places and two drug-stores sell 
liquor ; law not closely enforced, yet its influence is favor- 
able, [124.] 

Lyons.—Saloons increased from forty to sixty; charac- 
ter diminished in ratio to increase; drunkenness and dis- 
order increased. ‘‘ I voted for prohibition, but now con- 
sider the carrying of the measure an injury,‘as public 
sentiment will not sustain the law.”’ [4,095.] 

Mason City.—Four saloons previously under high beer 
license ; now three, claiming to be temperance billiard halls ; 
liquor probably sold on the sly, no open sales. ‘‘ Every 
opponent of prohibition disgusted with the law and declares 
that there is more drinking than ever before; every Prohi- 
bitionist believes that it is immensely reduced ; drunkenness 
and disorder well restricted before; now very rare: ‘he 
effect of prohibition everywhere is beneficent or otherwise 
according tothe amount of prohibitory force in the com- 
munity.”? [2,510.] 

McGrecor.—Prohibition has had no perceptible effect 
either way. [1,602.] 

MILToN.—Under local option the liquor traffic was pro- 
hibited before ; and the new law, of course, has no effect. 

Another Correspondent.—One saloon before, none now; 
less drinking ; liquor sold at the drug-store. [412.] 

Mount PLeAsANT.—No open saloons ; one-half less drink- 
ing ; the law is well enforced ; liquor is sold in secret. 

Another.—No open saloons before or since the law; 
secret rum-holes very bad; probably more drinking and 
drunkenness than before. ([4,410.} 

Mount VerNnon.—No saloons or open drinking. [977.] 

MuscaTinE.—Fewer saloons than before; presumably 
less drinking and disorder; Judge and District Attorney 
inimical to the law. 

Another Correspondent.—Number of saloons slightly 
reduced ; drinking slightly less; the law cannot be judged 
until the Supreme Court has decided test questions. 

Another.—About five less saloons ; amount of drinking and 
drunkenness about the same ; the Temperance Alliance hope 
to close every place. 

Another.—Number of saloons about the same; amount 
of drinking and drunkenness increased, if anything. 

Another.—Six less saloons than two years ago ; about the 
same amount of drinking ; not so much open drunkenness ; 
efforts to enforce the law so far a complete failure ; public 
sentiment in favor of local option with high license. [8,295. ] 

Nevapa.—No open saloon ; since the prohibition law was 
passed there has been more drinking, drunkenness, and dis- 
order than before. [2,357.] 

New Hampron.—Number of saloons less; improved in 
character ; Jess drinking and drunkenness. [1,105 | 

Orrawa.—Three saloons before ; all selling to-day, but not 
openly ; less drinking and drunkenness, but many jugs are 
brought from Nebraska and Sioux City. [1,200. | 

Orrumwa.—Twenty-one saloons before under a thousand- 
dollar license ; now from forty to fifty ; drinking and drunk. 
enness worse than before. [9,004.] 

Panona.—No saloons now or before the law ; little differ- 
ence in amount of drinking and drunkenness ; liquor can be 





bought in gallon lots from wholesale liquor dealers, or in 
sma quantities from druggists. [794.] 

PATTERSONVILLE.—Saloons reduced in number from two 
to one; drinking and drunkenness reduced nine-tenths ; it 
is proposed to close the other saloon. 

Another C orrespondent.—Number of saloons the same; 
one before, one now; less drinking and drunkenness ; the 
Grand Jury fail to indict secret sellers. [173. | 

ROcKWELL.—Prohibition has wiped out the saloons ; very 
little drinking or drunkenness; the law has done much 
good, (249. | 

SaLem.—No saloons for twenty years; little drinking. 
(1,586. | 

Sioux Citry.—Number of saloons increased twenty-five 
per cent. ; character of saloons worse; more drinking and 
drunkenness ; no attempt to enforce the law. 

Another Correspondent.—Before probibition forty-six sa- 
loons, paying $300 license ; now seventy-five, paying nothing; 
character of saloons lower; drinking and drunkenness 
about the same. ‘' High license is the only and best plan at 
present.’’ [7,845.] 

Sruart.—Cleaned out all saloons but two, where liquor 
is cold slyly ; character of saloons improved ; less drinking 
and drunkenness. ‘‘ I amin business, so that I see the good 
that this lawis doing the country around us. Men who 
formerly had to bring their wives to hold their pocketbooks 
when they came to our town to do business can now come 
alone and do their business and go home like men.” [1,994. | 

WAVERLEY.—Four saloons less ; less drinking; drunken- 
ness and disorder almost unknown ; three drug-stores_ sell. 
(2,345. ] 

WessTER City.—Number of saloons about the same ; no 
substantial change in character of saloons; drinking de- 
creased ; less drunkenness; Grand Jury and Courts have 
done their duty. [1,848.] 

Wuat CHEER.—The effect of the law good at first; since 
then, as much or more drinking and drunkenness as before 
law ; prohibition has thus far failed. 

Another.—Saloons have increased twenty per cent.; 
amount of drinking about as before. [719.| 





II1.—ILLINOIS. 
HIGH LICENSE. 


AmBoy.—High license has closed two saloons ; there are 
elght now; much drunkenness and disorder; character of 
saloons low. [2,445. | 

ATKINSON.—Number of saloons diminished one-half; not 
one-fourth part of the drinking that formerly existed, nor 
one-tenth part drunkenness and disorder observable ; no 
saloon licensed this year. [1,423.] 

ATLANTA.—Number of saloons less ; character improved ; 
jess drinking and disorder. ‘‘High license prepares the 
way for successful future prohibition.”’ [1,932.] 

BEARDSTOWN.—Saloons reduced from fifteen to twelve in 
number ; character improved; less spirits sold; more ale 
and beer ; drunkenness and disorder on the decrease. 3,135. 

BELVIDERE.— Saloons decreased ten per cent. in number; 
character alittle improved ; drinking and drunkenness less. 
“At present I think high license the proper way to deal 
with this evil.’ [295.] 

BetTHANY.—No licenses granted to saloons or druggists. 
[269. ] 

BiGGsvILLE.—No saloons licensed ; little iquor smug: led 
in; no drunkenness or disorder. [358. | 

BLOOMINGTON.—Number of saloons decreased ; drinking 
and drunkenness decreased; the majority of the people 
favor the high license plan. [17,150.] 

Canton.—No licenses are granted. 

Another.—In Canton, under local option, the majority 
vote no license, while in Lewistown, our county seat, twelve 
miles distant, they voted license last spring. Lewistown 
has a population of about 2,000 inhabitants, while Canton 
has about 5,000 inhabitants. Yet in Lewistown, since they 
have licensed saloons, with a population of perhaps less 
than 2.000, they have had three murders directly attributa- 
ble to drunkenness, to say nothing of the other deplorable 
resuits from the same cause; while Canton has no such 
record concerning murder and drunken brawls as reported 
from our county seat. Hence, contrasting the result of 
license or no license in these two towns, it is very apparent 
that what is called ‘‘ high license’’ is not to be com- 
mended. So far as my observation has extended in Illinois 
(and I have been here twenty years), the so-called ‘* Har- 
per’s License Law’’ has not benefited or relieved the State 
from the curse of intemperance, statements of different in- 
dividuals in different localities to the contrary notwith- 
standing. [4 ,378.] 

Cuicaco.—The effect of high license in Chicago, in the 
opinion of those most competent to judge, such as mem- 
bers and agents of the Citizens’ League, has been to reduce 
the number of saloons by at least 600. We still have about 
3,500 licensed saloons, or one to every 200 of our population. 
As to the character of the saloons it is hard tosay. Many 
are thought to be respectable, and all of them have to be 
orderly. None of them dare sell liquor to minors or to 
habitual drunkards. The bars of the great hotels are, of 
course, patronized by a high-toned class of travelers; a 
few saloons in the center of the city are patronized by a 
very reputable class of our citizens; but the majority are 
supported by foreigners and persons whose wages are too 
small for the sustenance of their families. As to the 
amount of drinking, it is impossible to speak with any ap-_ 
proach to accuracy. Those who do not believe in high 
license affirm that a diminution in the number of our saloons 
bas not been accompanied with any corresponding diminu- 
tion in the amount of liquor consumed. The advocates of 
high license, on the other hand, affirm that there is far less 





drinking than there was under the old system of low license. 
Probably tbe truth is that confirmed drinkers buy as much 
liquor as ever, and that the removal in many parts of the city 
of the temptation which the presence of low doggeries fur- 
nishes has very greatly diminished drinking among those 
whose habits of intemperance were not confirmed. 
certainly is less disorder from drunkenness, and a 
smaller number of arrests of drunken men, if the in- 
crease of population be taken into account, than there 
was before the Harper License Law went into effect. This 
may be due in part to the increased efficiency of the police 
force, which the revenue from these saloons enables us to 
support, and in part to the very earnest and sleepless efforts 
of Mr. Paxton and other agents of the Citizens’ League. 
On the whole, it is hard to see how any one can duubt that 
the effect of the High License Law has been good. It surely 
has not increased drunkenness, or made the business of 
liquor-selling a whit more reputable. From some parts of 
the city, and from some sections in our surburban towns 
Hyde Park, for instance—it has almost entirely banished 
thesaloons. With the privilege of local option, and a grow- 
ing sentiment in favor of total abstinence, and a hearty 
union of all our forces in favor of temperance and of 
everything that has a tendency to diminish the number of 
our saloons, we would not despair even of Chicago. 

Another Correspondent.—Fewer amount of 
drinking and drunkenness about the same. ‘Believe high 
license is preferable, on the whole.” 

Another.—Number of saloons reduced by hundreds 
in the city, by thousands in the State; less drinking at 
public bars; less among contractors and laboring men; 
the Sunday laws and law against selling to minors appear 
to be enforced with vigor by the Citizens’ League and Re- 
form Alliance. ‘‘I am told that liquor men are generally 
opposed to high license; it tends to consolidate the liquor 
interest, but discourages saloons and customers of the 
poorer and lower sort.”’ 

Another.—Amount of drinking decreased ; ‘‘ Because we 
get less for our money when we ‘ work the growler.’”’ 

Another.—The effect of the law is good; number of 
saloons lessened, with a tendency to improve in character; 
cannot say as to effect on drinking and drunkenness from 
actual knowledge. ‘High license, in our opinion, is the 
only way to check the saloons and drinking, and the people 
will continue raising price of license till it amounts to pro- 
hibition, but they will never stand a prohibitory law, as they 
construe that to mean an abridgment of their liberty, and 
so fight it even if it is for their interests to sustain it.’’ 

Another.—High license has reduced the saloons, it is 
claimed, some six hundred ; these are generally as respect- 
able as any saloon can be. Few drunkards are seen on our 
streets. Our Germans, who support many of our saloons, 
do not often drink to intoxication. High license is, in the 
judgment of our best men, far better than no legislation at 
all; but we propose to rest only with prohibition. 

Another.—Number of saloons materially reduced; the 
tendency has been to eliminate saloons of the lowest charac- 
ter; effects upon public order good. Its incidental bene- 
fits have been substantial. The funds derived from it have 
provided for larger and more efficient police restraint, be 
sides paying for other important public benefits and im- 
provements. 

Another.—S8aloons decreased by several hundred, while 
populatior bas largely increased; worst saloons closed ; 
drinking and drunkenness decreased. My information is 
chiefly derived from Andrew Paxton, the efficient agent of 
the Citizens’ League, who is as well qualified to speak on 
these points as any other citizen of Chicago. 

Another.—No fewer saloons; character just as bad; 
amount of drinking fully as great ; same drunkenness and 
disorder as before. I can see nothing but evil in a license 
system, whether the tax is high or low. 

CLayton.—" High license is undoubtediy the best thing 
we can get for the State at present ; in our town the Board 
of Trustees is opposed to granting any licenses.”’ [1,951 

Concorp.—Never has been any saloon. [2,636 

CRETE.—No good effect from high license; three saloons, 
same as before; character bad; little drunkenness, [539.] 

DANVILLE.—Number of salouns reduced; character im 
proved ; probably considerable reduction in the amount of 
drinking ; general sentiment in favor of high license as the 
most feasible solution of the problem. [7,733.| 

DECATUR.—For many years a license of five hundred 
dollars has been demanded; there are now twenty-five 
saloons, [9,547.] 

Dixon.—Twelve saloons pay the $500 license, and did so 
before this law was passed ; City Council in sympathy with 
the saloons, [4,241.] 

ENFIELD.—There has been no saloon for twenty years ; 
drug-store does not sell liquor. [2,125.] 

DuNnpDEE.—Formerly seven saloons; now four: no de- 
crease in the amount of drinking; no great change either 
way. [2,779.| 

DuRAND.—One unlicensed saloon; some liquor sold by 
the gallon. [1,28+4.] : 

EARLVILLE.—Three saloons ; less drinking and drunken- 
ness than under a low liceuse. ‘* High license is the next 
best thing to prohibition.” [963.] 

ENGLEWoop.—One saloon ; better order and less drinking 
than formerly. ‘‘I think high license has been, and is, a 
good thing for us.”? [2,850. | 

ERRINGTON.—Before, two unlawful saloons; now, one law 
ful one ; the same amount of drunkenness : 
if anything. 

Evanston.—Sale of liquor prohibited by charter of the 
town. ‘* Am in favor of bigh license.” ] 

FREEPORT.— Number of saloons reduced from 32, at $100 
each, to 20 at $500 each; drinking and drunkenness has not 
decreased. ‘‘ The saloon business was never more prosper- 
ous than at present.’? [8,516 ] 


There 
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[503,185.] 


more drinking, 


6,703, } 


FULTON.—Not so many saloons, nor as much drinking or 
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drunkenness. ‘“‘ Prohibition was tried one year, and there 
appeared to be as much drinking and drunkenness as with 
high license.” [1,994.] 

GaLesBuRG.—In April, 1877, license for dramshops was 
fixed at $600 per year, and so remained until April, 1884. 
The number of licenses issued in each year was as follows : 
In 1877, 21; 1878, 19; 1879, 20; 1880, 22; 1881, 21; 1882, 26; 
1883, 25. 

In 1884 the license was increased to $1,000, payable in 
advance instead of quarterly as before, thus preventing 
competition from men of small means. Result: seventeen 
licenses at $1,000 each. Times were very hard during the 
latter part of that year, and so continued. In the spring of 
1885 the entire body of saloon keepers insisted they were 
grievously oppressed, and unless more favorable terms 
were granted they must shut up shop. But the Board were 
inexorable, and fifteen saloons were licensed at $1,000 per 
annum at issue of license. The character of the saloons 
has not noticeably improved. During the past eight years 
our population has increased but slightly. Very much more 
intoxicating liquor was sold in 1884-5 than in 1877-8. It 
is no longer considered disreputable to be a drinking man, 
so long as one is self-controlling. A tolerably careful con- 
sideration of the matter impressed me with the conviction 
that there has been a slow but steady increase of drunken- 
ness and disorder with us during the past eight years of 
high license. 

Another.—Saloons reduced from 22 to 14; license, 
$1,000 ; no material difference in drinking or drunkenness. 
** Until men are born with a natural dislike for liquor, and 
some better method is invented to “overn the traffic, I shall 
advocate the high license law, with the option clause.” 
(11,437. | 

GENESEO.—Ten saloons now—ene less than before ; $500 
license ; little difference in amount of drinking or drunken- 
ness. 

Ancther—Same number of saloons; character un- 
changed; fewer arrests during the last few years than 
before: ten saloons at $500 license, and three $150 beer 
licenses. [4,571.] 

Grsson City.—Local prohibition prevails here; little 
liquor sold. [1,680.] 

GREENFIELD.—No saloons. ‘High license with local 
option is the best way to restrain drunkenness.” [1,673.] 

Havana.—Two saloons less ; more caution in their man- 
agement. “In towns like this, made up largely of German 
population, we are decidedly of the opinion that high 
license is better than probibition.”’ [2,118.] 

HrinspaLE —No saloons, and never have been. [819.| 

JACKSONVILLE.—Number of saloons four less; twenty 
now; character better; less drinking and drunkenness ; 
license fee, $800. ‘* Prohibition has been tried in this city, 
but has not prohibited.” [10,927.| 

Kewanee —Number of saloons reduced from ten to six ; 
license, $1,000 ; as much drinking as ever ; drunkenness on 
the increase; high license better than low or no license; 
majority of voters not ready for prohibition. [2,704.] 

La Harpe.—No license granted for several years ; no vis- 
ible saloons. [1,899.] 

La SaLLe.—Formerly sixty saloons under $100 license, 
now forty under $500 license. Some of those forced to sus- 
pend were of very bad character, others not. High license 
has not reduced the amount of drinking. Saloon-keepers 
less independent, more prone to violate the laws, being 
anxious for large business in order to meet the heavy 
license. ‘‘I favor a moderately high license, but don’t 
believe we can legislate morals for the people.’’ [7,847.] 

LEeBanon.—Nine saloons; four selling beer only ; pre- 
viously all sold whisky ; character fully as villainous as 
before; according to officials, no perceptible change in 
drinking or drunkenness; the W. C. T. U. has done more 
than highlicense. ‘‘ High license seems to have cast a kind 
of glamour around some of our saloons. In my opinion 
only the law of entire prohibition will ever accomplish what 
the Word of God, Christianity, and humanity demand.” 
[1,924.] 

Lena.—Now four open saloons ; before several places 
where liquor was sold on the sly ; character of saloons bet- 
ter, ifanything ; more drinking, but less open drunkenness. 
“The high license and the bond make ealoon-keepers more 
careful in keeping within the limits of the law.” [1,520.] 

Lryco_n.—Formerly $400 license; now $500; one more 
saloon ; no perceptible change in drinking or drunkenness. 
[5,639. | 

LoMBARD.—No effect on the number of saloons; there is 
one saloon which formerly paid $125 license—now $500; 
the effect of high license is favorable on character of sa- 
loons; some improvement in the amount of drunkenness 
from year to year, due to a variety of causes, but clearly 
there is improvement under the new law. Lombard affords 
an instance of the favorable application not only of the 
principle of local option, but of local common sense. The 
inhabitants are about one-half Germans ; sometimes license 
carried, sometimes no license. The no-license party tried 
again and again by law to stop the sale of liquor, but never 
succeeded. Finding that nothing was gained to temperance 
and everything lost to good neighborhood on that tack, acon- 
ference was held, out of which came the understanding (1) 
that the village hotel should have license, and that no other 
saloon should exist; (2) that the hotel saloon should be 
kept orderly, closed on Sunday, and at proper hours on 
week days ; (3) that there should be no sale to minors and 
to such persons as the Town Council might designate. The 
Germans, for four or five years, have kept this understand- 
ing honorably. The old enmities have disappeared, and if 
one wishes to talk temperance with a German he can get a 
rational hearing. [738 | 

Lynn.—No saloons for many years. [1,099.} 

MarRENGO.—High license has never been tried ; no licenses 
have been granted in twenty years. (2,082. | 

Mason Crry.—No licenses for the last four years ; under 





license previously, with average fee of $700, there was an 
average of four saloons ; much less drunkenness now than 
under the licenses. [2,443.] 

MARSEILLEs.—Two saloons now, none before; more 
drinking; the public sentiment is against granting any 
licenses, but the Board of Trustees have granted them this 
year. [1,882.] 

MatTtToon.—Number of saloons one-third less ; less drink- 
ing, drunkenness, and disorder. 

Another.—Saloons decreased in number ; saloon-keepers 
of a better class ; less drinking and drunkenness than under 
no license: license, $800. 

Another.—In 1873, when the license was $400, there were 
thirteen saloons ; now, with an $800 license, there are eight ; 
the saloons closed were the worst ones ; about the same 
amount of drinking. [6,644.] 

McLEean.—No saloons ; Town Board anti-license. [490.] 

Morris.—Saloons reduced from twenty-four to fourteen ; 
character much better; drinking and drunkenness less ; 
laws better observed. [3,571.] 

Morrison.—Four saloons—a gain of one; strict police 
surveillance; no more drinking or drunkenness. ‘“ High 
license has had the effect to centralize the sale of liquor, 
thus practically prohibiting its sale in the county.’’ 

Another.—Four saloons under $600 license; saloons as 
respectable as any ; law strictly enforced. [1,981.] 

Oak PaRK.—No saloons. [1,888 ] 

OaKLAND.—No ealoons since the local option bill became 
a law; drink is sold outside the town limits. [1,261.] 

OLENA —No saloons for several years; the drug-store 
sells no intoxicant. [89.] 

OnarGa.—No perceptible influence over my district. A 
slight decrease in some towns, but more towns vote license, 
owing to the stronger revenue argument. Where any 
saloons are suppressed, it is the less offensive. The big 
saloons and low dives pay the higher license, and live. The 
tendency is to en increase of drinking. The dealers become 
more active in pushing their business by various entice- 
ments. I see no change for the better anywhere in the 
amount of drunkenness and disorder, but in some places 
both are increased. I am Presiding Elder of Kankakee 
District Methodist Eptacopal Church. I have forty incor- 
porated villages and cities in my district. About one-third 
of them are prohibitory under our locai option law. I have 
a wide observation in Ilinois. The statement that high 
license has had any tendency to diminish the evils of in- 
temperance in this State is basely false. [2,249.] 

OnErpDa.—No licensed saloons since 1860, the special 
charter prohibiting the City Council from granting any ; 
very little drinking. [919.] 

OsweEco.—On the number of saloons no effeet ; three be- 
fore the State High License law, and three now. The sa- 
loons are no worse, and I should not want to say that they 
were better. It is difficult to improve their character. How 
can any one? As to the amount of drinking I have no per- 
sonal knowledge, but should think about the same; I donot 
think that there is as much drunkenness and disorder in 
public ; think the high license has a restraining influence 
upon the keepers to keep their customers from drinking to 
excess, and that is a help. One of the advantages of the 
State law fixing the license at $500 takes the fixing the 
license out of the power of the locality, and therefore makes 
one less disturbing element in the community at every 
local election, and it was a great disturbing element. 
{1,718. } 

OrTtawa.—Number of saloons decreased nearly one-half ; 
character improved ; much less drinking and drunkenness. 
[7,834 } 

Another.—Formerly 115 to 120 saloons ; now about fifty- 
five; greatly improved in orderly conduct; amount of 
drinking and drunkenness greatly reduced—I should say 
more than fifty per cent. Drunkenness is seldom seen on 
the public streets. Since the ‘“ Reddock” law went into 
operation some years since, there has been a gradual growth 
of public sentiment in favor of temperance and the enforce- 
ment of law regulating the sale of intoxicants ; especially is 
this true in selling to minors. Formerly, even under the 
Reddock Law, so called, license was only $50; now it 
is $500, minimum, and may be put higher by vote of the 
city authorities. My opinion is that when the license law is 
strictly enforced, it is doing more to restrict the sale of 
liquor and to advance the cause of temperance and good 
morals than can possibly be effected by prohibitory laws. 
To the young there is a steadily growirg public sentiment 
that makes it unpopular to be seen frequenting the saloon, 
consequently the habit of drinking becomes less prevalent 
in our community, and this sentiment is becoming stronger 
each year. [7,834.] 

Patoxka.—Local prohibition has existed for three years. 
‘* Have had some difficulty in suppressing the sale of hard 
cider.”’ [1,336.] 

Pror14.—Saloons decreased from 226 to 120 ; many of the 
lower class saloons went out when high license came in. 

Another.—Saloons decreased one-half in number, from 220 
to 130; no marked effect in amount of drinking ; city gov- 
ernment largely in sympathy with the saloons. [29,259.] 

PITTSFIELD.—Number of saloons the same; character of 
saloons, if anything, better ; as much drinking and drunken- 
ness, but less open disorder ; there has been no license for 
rather more than half of the last sixteen years. ‘‘ For four 
years, 1880 to 1884, there was less drinking and disorder than 
in the eight months of this year—tince April last—under 
high license. I am a Prohibitionist here; don’t think I 
should be in Chicago.”” [3,254.] 

PLATTVILLE.—There are no saloons in Plattville. ‘‘ Think 
the high license law an iniquitous thing, as it offers a 
bribe to the consciences of the people.” [118 | 

ProsPEOT ParkK.—One saloon; high license has made 
little change. ‘I think high license unfair—not equal taxa- 
tion, and wrong in principle ; State or National prohibition 
is unjust, and can never be carried out.” [197.] 





RaNTOUL.—No saloons; a moral temperance movement 
bas done more good than prohibition. [2,167.] 

RIVERSIDE.—No license granted ; probably Jess drinking ; 
local option and high license combined the best plan. [498. ] 

RockrorD.—Number of saloons proportionately de- 
creased ; large advance in population, and no more saloons ; 
character of saloons improved; less drunkenness and dis- 
order than under low license or during a short period of 
apparent prohibition. ‘‘It would be impossible to get a 
majority vote for a return to either a low license or prohibi- 
tion.’”? [13,129.] 

Rocxton.—No saloons ; never have been ; the local option 
law has worked well here. [1,687.] 

Rock IsLanp.—Under low license eighty-four saloons; 
under high license fifty-three ; low doggeries rooted out ; 
thirty per cent. less drunkenness and disorder. I see no 
change in amount of drinking. These figures and in- 
formation I received from the city authorities. From my 
own personal observation I find things in pretty bad condi- 
tion. Our saloons are open seven days in a week ; Sunday 
by the back door. Gambling of one sort or other is carried 
on in all of them. Minors frequent the saloons, and in 
most cases obtain anything they want. The greatest evil I 
see arising is that, while the habitual drunkard does not get 
as much as he used to, the moderate drinking is on the 
increase. [11,659.] 

RoGers Park.—We have no saloon, and never have had 
one. We are within four miles of the Northwestern 
University (Methodist) of Evanston ; a large bequest to that 
institution is held on the condition that no saloons are per- 
mitted within four miles of the institution, and it is 
chartered. In that way we have escaped the baleful saloon 
influence. Such being our situation, | am not prepared to 
speak of my own knowledge as to working of high license ; 
but so far as 1 have ever heard, the only advantage is in- 
creased revenue for police expenses which are made neces- 
sary by the saloon. (529 ] 

SanDWICH.—High license has had no effect in this town. 
We have no saioons. Drug-stores are the hardest to deal 
with. Bottling establishments sell by the gallon, and de- 
liver at the door of any one who orders. No one deprived of 
liquor who wants it, but it must be drank alone. Not near so 
many ‘‘drunks”’ on thestreet. Hardly a row since the saloons 
were closed that I know of. Our boys and young men, if 
they drink at all, must do so in private ; no public room for 
it. We have a majority of the Aldermen for temperance. 
By the lack of a little extra work a license Mayor was elected 
by four votes; for this reason we have not been able to 
make our temperance work show as well as we hoped. 
(2,352. } 

SouTH AMERICA.—No saloons ; very little drinking. 

STREATOR.—Saloons reduced in number ; their manage- 
ment improved ; no perceptible change in amount of drink- 
ing. ‘* There are many miners and foreigners who will have 
beer or whisky ; under prohibition as ma>y kegs of beer were 
shipped to this town as when the license was $500.’ 
(5,157. } 

STERLING.—High licensee has reduced the number of 
saloons, crowding out the low drinking places and reduc- 
ing the amount of drunkenness ; bigh license is the best 
thing we have tried. [5,837.] 

VitLa RipGe.—Saloons driven out by local option ; no 
drunkenness in this town; local option and high license 
laws have reduced the amount of drunkenness in the county 
one-half. 

WaRREN.—No saloons for several years; but last year 
four were licensed ; this year two at $400, selling beer only. 
[1,897.] 

WaASHINGTON.—No saloons; less drunkenness and dis- 
order than before the law ; high license the best way to con- 
trol the sale. [3,205.] 

WataGa.—No license for ten years until the present 
year, when a very bad saloon has been started under a $500 
license. [734.] 

WHITEHALL.—No saloon licensed for six years; very 
little drunkenness ; no disposition on the part of the people 
to adopt high license ; we have virtual prohibition. 

WInneETKA.—No galoons in the village. [584 ] ° 

WoopHULL.—No sale of liquor. ‘‘ High license is robbery 
to the wage-worker.”’ [650.] 








ENGLISH WOMEN. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


HEN Florence Nightingale, during the Cri- 

mean War, went out with a staff of nurses 
and showed the commissariat and hospital departments 
how practically to take care of wounded combatants, 
female nursing in a public way was hardly known in 
this country. It was, even in hospitalsand great public 
institutions, relegated to uneduvated servants and un- 
trained women. Sairey Gamp, of the famous Dickens 
story, was really typical of the English nurse. Florence 
Nightingale was a lady of position ; so were her asso- 
clates. Her example has been followed by many phil- 
anthropic ladies in the cause of humanity, and by many 
educated women who gain their livelihoods as pro- 
fessional nurses. Their Homes and training institutions 
in London are important establishments, from which 
efficient certified nurses may be obtained at any time by 
private families or public establishments. This is a 
blessed ground for the occupation of women. Within 
quite a recent date the Post Office has accepted the 
services of girls and women as pcstal clerks and tele- 
graph operators, and large hotels and many important 
business houses now employ female clerks. Women 
arealso pressing into the field of journalism, where, how 
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ever, at present, they hold a very small status, and find 
very little occupation. In sports and pastimes they are 
beginning to take up some of our masculine games, and it 
is singular to notice how changes of this kind reflect back- 
ward and forward upon the United States and England. 
The report from America that many ladies ate becom- 
ing experts in the sailing of yachts is beginning to affect 
society on this side. Next season it is said that several 
ladies intend to enter yachts, if they are permitted to do 
so, for the great races at Cowes. In the meantime Mrs. 
Meynell-Ingram has purchased the beautiful schooner 
‘* Boadicea,” 400 tons, which is refitting at Southamp- 
ton, and next month will proceed to Marseilles, where she 
will be jofned by her fair owner for a four months’ cruise 
in the Mediterranean. The other day two companies of 
ladies played very remarkable cricket matches in one of 
the English counties ; they had special and picturesque 
dresses for the occasion, somewhat in the direction of 
the popular tennis costume. Last week there was a 
great field day of the Ladies’ Golf Club at Bonvil Park. 
Matches were played in he presence of a vast concourse 
of spectators, and the prizes were vigorously contested. 
The games were very close, and the play was excellent. 
Apropos of nursing, the distinction of the Royal Red 
Cross has just been conferred by Her Majesty on Miss 
Burleigh, one of the mursing sisters at Chatham. It was 
presented to the lady on Wednesday at Fort Pitt Hos- 
pital by Major General the Hon. R. Monck, in presence 
of the whole medical staff and a number of the officers of 
the garrison. Major General Monck made an eloquent 
little speech on the occasion, congratulating Miss Bur- 
leigh on having been selected by the Queen to be on» of 
the first recipients of the decoration in recognition of her 
services in tending the sick and wounded troops in 
Egypt. The first appointment in London of a lady to 
a hospital post was made last week, when Miss Pride- 
ana was elected by the General Committee of the Pad- 
dington Green Children’s Hospital to the office of house 
surgeon, The London University has for some time 
past given degrees to ladies, and Miss Prideana is a 
Bachelor of Medicine and Bachelor of Surgery of that 
institution. Although this {is the first instance of a lady 
receiving such an appointment in London, several simi- 
lar appointments have been made at provincial hospitals. 


IL. 
WOMEN STUDENTS AND WORKERS IN ART AND SCIENCE. 


In connection with science and art, English ladies 
have made striking progress since the government 
organization and endowment of art schools and the 
introduction of women to scientific institutions. <A 
delicate question is being discussed in art circles with 
reference to the study of the nude in the schools of the 
Royal Academy of Arts. This question is a purely 
technical one, and ought no more, I think, to be discussed 
publicly in a newspaper than that of the technical 
studies of anatomy necessary for women who are qualify- 
ing to become surgeons and doctors; but the public 
appetite has become so demoralized of late that the 
subject of the nude has been publicly and thoroughly 
discussed in the newspapers. In France art students 
have the advantage of drawing from the nude when 
they are sufficiently advanced in their art to warrant 
this serlous and necessary study. In Germany, as a 
rule, neither male nor female students are permitted the 
use of the nude in their classes. This has proved very 
seriously detrimental to German art, which is at a very 
low ebb. In London every possible facility is given to 
the male student for perfecting himself in the knowledge 
of the human figure. But the line is drawn at the 
female students, and the question of their privileges, or 
want of them, in this respect is continually cropping 
up in the management of the schools. In the meantime 
the absence of this branch of training is shown in the 
girls’ work. They run their masculine competitors 
very close in landscape and still life, bus they fall 
behind them in figure subjects. In America you have 
no government schools of art, but I believe in your 
recognized art academies female students are not ex- 
cluded from a proper study of the nude. Inconnection 
with this general subject of science and art it is interest- 
ing to note that Miss Amelia B. Edwards, a very popular 
and clever writer, is one of the chief movers in the Egypt 
Exploration Fund. As honorary secretary with Mr. R. 
8. Poole, she attended the general meeting of the com- 
mittee and trustees held at the Royal Institution a few 
days ago. Ina very admirable and graphic speech Miss 
Edwards referred with gratitude to the genuine and 
practical interest the Americans have shown in helping 
on the resurrection of the buried land of the Pharaohs. 
Among the numerous cheques which she has received 
from the United States, she spoke of one that had been 
sent to her anonymously shortly after the news of 
General Gordon’s death. It was inclosed in an envelope 
with an inscription, ‘‘C.G.G. In Memoriam.” Mr. 
Phelps, the American Minister, was present on this 
occasion, and in replying to Miss Edwards he character- 
ized her speech as irresistible, and expressed an opinion 
that his compatriots would continue to help on the 
Egyptian explorations, which are so valuable both from 





a religious and a scientific point of view. Miss Ormerod 
has originated a very useful and interesting scheme, 
which Sir Joseph Hooker and the authorities of Kew 
Gardens are allowing ker to develop. She is educating 
her agricultural friends in a simple way in regard to the 
attacks of injurious insects on cultivated plants. She 
has arranged in a small hanging case a model of the 
plant attacked, accompanied by examples of the in- 
jurious insect in its different stages of life. - Beneath 
these models are few lines printed in clear type, giving 
a brief history of the bug and a few notes on the 
necessary steps to prevent its ravages. Quite a large 
number of models have now been set up, and the 
Scottish Horticultural Society and other scientific and 
agricultural associations are applying for duplicates of 
them. JosEPH HATTON. 
LONDON. 


THREE DAYS IN A CARRIOLE. 


By Mary E. REDFIELD. 





UR first experience io carrioling in Norway began 

one beautiful June morning, when we left the 

little hamlet of Sorum, at the head of Lake Spirillen, 

about 186 kilometers from Christiania. We chose the 

Valders route to Laerdalsoren, a distance of about 250 

kilometers, which we wished to accomplish in three 
days. 

We were a party of four ladies, and luckily for us we 
found four carrioles just returned from the route, which, 
being of the most approved and comfortable pattern, 
we lost no time in securing for our entire journey. 
This was most fortunate, for the common carrioles 
usually fuund at the post stations through the country 
are anything but comfortable. The carriole is an odd 
conveyance, with a seat for one person only, who must 
sit with his feet outside upon rests attached to the thills 
for the purpose ; it is as much like a miniature phaeton 
on two large wheels as anything, or a cross between a 
sulky and a phaeton. There is a board behind, upon 
which the luggage, necessarily very limited, is strapped, 
and upon which the boy who goes along to return with 
the horse sits. Alas fer the luggage! Nothing but the 
best of sole-leather or a wooden box can withstand the 
wear of the ropes. 

A large leathern apron protects the rider from rain or 
dust, and one can sit upright or recline as one chooses, 
and experience the combined sensations of horseback 
riding and driving. The post stations at which fresh 
horses are taker vary from six to ten ortwelve miles apart. 
Carrioling is admirable for one fond of silent communion 
with nature and one’s self, for conversation with one’s 
fellow-travelers is out of the question except in shouts 
to front and rear, or unless the procession stops for the 
purpose ; for it is customary to follow one behind the 
other, and the etiquette of the road must be observed 
punctiliously. The simultaneous bursting forth of the 
suppressed conversation of four feminines at each sta- 
tion, as a halt was made for change of horses, can 
better be imagined than described. 

The horses, as a rule, are very good, especially early 
in the season, before they become jaded by the rush of 
travel. They are small, but rugged, strong, and sure- 
footed ; their manes, cut short, stand up fiercely on their 
necks, like a stiff comb, and they bend their heads to 
their task and trot at very good speed, invariably run- 
ning down hill rapidly. When one becomes convinced 
that that mode of descending is the proper one, a long, 
smooth descent is to be looked forward to with great 
pleasure. One usually does, and always may, drive 
one’s own horse, which adds greatly to the enjoyment of 
the situation. 

Our first day’s journey lay through forests of pine and 
fir, past farms, through valleys, rocky glens, and deep 
ravines. Beautiful waterfalls constantly appeared ; 
sometimes five or six caught the eye at once, and during 
the last hours a noble view of the snow mountains of 
Jotunheim lured us on. Twelve hours of driving fur- 
nished us with an excellent sauce for our supper of 
delicious trout that night at Frydenlund ; after which, 
in excellent spirits and with great enthusiasm, we 
strolled about the pretty village and wandered in the 
little, quaint old churchyard till some witching influence 
seemed to seize us, and we felt a strange drowsiness and 
an inability to move on. Upon consulting our watches 
we found it was nearly midnight, which accounted for 
our feelings; but nothing in the sky indicated a later 
hour than eight o’clock of a summer evening. 

As we pursued our journey the next day, a little 
stiff from the previous day’s experience, the scenery 
became more rugged and melancholy. Great rocky 
cliffs, bare and gray, towered on both sides of the 
narrow valley, so narrow that in many places there 
was space only for the road and the stream. The 
strip of sky, being overcast with gray clouds, added to 
the gloom of the scene. Often there was no visible 
outlet to this gloomy vale, and it seemed as if the 
road must suddenly end against the face of the grim 
mountain before us. Sometimes the road lay low 
along a lake shore, and sudden gusts of wind whirled 
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the spray up into our faces ; or, oftener, {t overhung a 
madly rushing torrent, following its downward course 
for miles, and, where a towering rock interposed, was 
cut into the face of it, protected at the most hazard- 
ous points by sheds of logs to save the traveler from 
falling stones. 

It is hardly possible to imagine a more exciting 
ride than along one of those Norwegian torrents, 
madly rushing over rocks and precipices ; it seems as 
if all the fates, furfes, and fiends of all the Norse 
legends were in hot pursuit ; and the ponies dash on, 
seeming to feel the excitement and influence of the 
weird surroundings. Behind us lay the dark valley ; 
before us rose the snow-covered peaks wreathed in 
cloud and mist. The snow, caught up and whirled in 
swirling masses, looked like disembodied spirits floating 
off to the spirit world. Who shall dare say that we 
did not see Valhallah revealed upon these heights, as 
the cloud curtains rose and fell, and the Walkire 
riding wildly through the air, and hear Brunhilda and 
her sisters raising their piercing cry above the under- 
tone of rushing waters! We felt like joining in the 
chorus, and I am not sure that we did not, as we 
flew along, giving our horses the rein. Ah, it was a 
glorious ride, never to be forgotten ! 

About nine o’clock in the evening, very weary, and 
stiff with cold, we could scarcely dismount at Skogstad, 
our resting-place for the night. Although at an eleva- 
tion of only 1,885 feet, the cold was intense. Heap- 
ing wood upon the fire in the tall fron stove, we 
thawed out sufficiently to enjoy what other travelers, 
who had arrived before us, had left of the supper. 
After a good deal of conversation, in questionable 
Norse on our part, with any and all members of the 
landlord’s family whose attention we were fortunate 
enough to engage, we succeeded at last in securing 
rooms in one of the guest-houses surrounding the farm- 
house and yard. It was not long after, that all that 
could be seen of the four enthusfastic women who a few 
hours before had fancted themselves among the Wal- 
ktre was four red noses peeping from under huge 
mountains of eider-down: it was a great fall from the 
clouds, but a very comfortable one. 

The next day’s journey was across the Fillefjeld, be- 
ginning by an ascent of fourteen hundred feet in eleven 
kilometers to Nystuen. We were obliged to walk up 
many of the steep places, both for the sake of relieving 
the horses and to keep ourselves warm. We soon 
reached fields of snow through which a narrow road 
had been cleared ; the mountains were covered, and fly- 
ing snow, hail, and vapor assailed us on every side. 
We were glad enough to reach the hospitable roof of the 
Fjeldstue, or Mountain Refuge (3,252 feet), where the 
traveler is warmly welcomed and his wants well supplied 
by the brave, simple people who have rescued many a 
perishing traveler crossing the bleak place in winter, 
and for which the landlord, Knest Nystuen, has received 
the Norwegian silver medal for acts of heroism. Dell- 
cious coffee served in delicate cups, with pretty silver 
spoons of the quaint patterns so often seen {in the hum- 
blest homes of Norway, soon revived our bodies. Our 
spirits and enthusiasm needed no stimulus, for the keen 
air, the grand scenery, and the invariable kindness and 
simple honesty of the people kept the flame burning 
brightly within us. 

A little further on, the summit of the Fillefjeld is 
reached (3,840 feet); and then begins the descent, grad- 
ual and steady, to the Laerdal, one of the most superb 
valleys in Norway. Ata point where the grandest and 
most picturesque scenery begins, stands the old stone 
church of Borgund, believed to date from the time of 
St. Olaf. Its fantastic shape and dark, rich color are 
most striking, as it stands alone surrounced by mount- 
ains. The numerous gables surmounted with dragons, 
the rough-hewn pointed shingles of the roofs and walls, 
the high carved portal, runic inscriptions, and dim 
windowless interior and external passage are all most 
curious and interesting. As we descended, the heat and 
dust became as oppressive as the cold of the Fillefjeld 
had been sharp and stinging. The valley widened, and 
farms became more frequent, although poor enough, 
the thin, dark, timber-built houses harmonizing with the 
son;ber surroundings. 

Flora seems tohave taken compassion upon the dwell- 
ers of the North Country, and, to compensate them for 
their long, cold, dark winter, has strewn her treasures 
wherever they can tnd lodgment ; and her coadjutor, 
old Sol, makes amends for his disagreeable, sullen, win- 
ter temper, and gives them double the amount of light 
during the short summer, so that they grow quickly 
and to great size and beauty. Many a sod covered hut 
has a regal roof, studded thick with pansies in a bed 
of golden moss, marguerites clustering round the rough 
stone chimney, and delicate grasses fringing the eaves ; 
and some proudly bear aloft a very sizable birch or fir 
tree. 

At the end of the day, bewildered by the variety of 
impressions which had crowded upon the memory, 
weary with wonder and admiration, as well as with the 
long hours of riding, we felt a sense of rellef when we 
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found ourselves approaching the end of our journey. 
A very demoralized-looking quartet we were, too, our 
faces scarlet and shining from the various influences of 
the heat, cold, wind, sun, and dust, that we had experi 
enced for three days. Although we drove irto the vil- 
lage of Laerdalsoren with great gusto, we were £0 tired 
that we tumbled out of our carrioles very limp and sub- 
dued, quite unconscious that our fame had preceded us, 
that we were known as the “‘ four American ladies,” and 
that two young Englishmen, to satisfy their curiosity, 
had walked quite a distance on the roud to meet us. 
Whether or not they expected to find us North Ameri- 
can Indians (we were disheveled and travel-stained 
enough to have been taken for almost anything) they 
never revealed to us, even after a very agrecable ac- 
quaintance had sprung up between us, and we were on 
sufficiently good terms to ask them the question, ‘‘ What 
went ye out for to see ?” 








THE NEW MAN AT ROSSMERE. 


By JEANNETTE H. WaALworru. 
IIL. 
THE MAJOR AT TIEVINA. 


RS. SOUTHMEAD could always be relied upon 
for looking after the shadows, so to speak. 
To the more superficial and frivolous members of the 
family she generally left the consideration of apparent 
sunshine and deceptive brightncss. No doubt this 
inviting the owner of Rossmere to dine with them on 
Christmas was quite a satisfaction to Mr. Southmead, 
who was shockingly democratic in his tendencies, 
and was only too ready to be hail-fellow-well-met 
with any one ‘“‘half decent ;” but as for herself, 
she really could not forget that her own father had been 
the first man in the county to move in the matter of 
secession, her own brother had been captain of the first 
company, the ‘‘Chicot Rifles,” that had gone to join 
“ Daddy Price” in Missourl; and wasn’t it her own 
very first cousin that, in a perfect frenzy of patriotism, 
had burned down his own house, with all its contents, 
books, pictures, pianos, and everything, rather than run 
the risk of their falling into the Yankees’ hands? True, 
the Yankees never had come within twenty miles of the 
spot where this costly holocaust had been offered up ; 
but, then, poor dear Perkins had no means of knowing 
beforehand that they wouldn’t, and the glorious prin- 
ciple involved was all the same! Mrs. Southmead 
might feel slightly befogged as to what principle was 
involved in burning up all one’s pretty belongings, but 
she would not acknowledge as much for worlds. 

How some people could forget so easily and forgive 
so readily passed her comprehension! There was ‘Sula 
—as good a girl asever lived! ‘Sula was a green, gawky 
schoolgirl when she had married her uncle. (Mrs. 
Southmesd took considerable credit to herself for ’Sula’s 
subsequent elegance and beauty.) There was ’Sula, left 
u widowed bride by these very men (Major Denny pre- 
sumably standing for the Federal army in Mrs. South- 
mead’s cogitations), and yet she was positively childish 
in the pleasure and the busy interest she took in this din- 
ing! Dining, indeed! No, Mrs. Southmead never ex- 
pected to dine again. If she could satisfy the actual 
cravings of nature henceforth, she would ask no more 
She only hoped the actual cravings of this interloping 
Major would be satisfied ; she had her doubts about that 
too. Mrs. Southmead was never without a good supply 
of doubts, of assorted sizes and colors. 

Mrs. Southmead turned herself deliberately about in 
frort of her dressing glass. ‘‘ Sula certainly had per- 
formed a miracle with that old ante bellum black silk. 
She hoped people would not accuse her of the 
extravagance of buying a new silk dress when Mr. 
Southmead could hardly keep his head above water.” 
She started nervously at the sound of her husband’s 
voice out there on the front gallery. It rang out in 
cheery welcome to their mortal foe. 

** Get down andcome right in, sir. Just hitch ’em 
to the fence, Major; Ephe will take ‘em to the stable 
right off.” 

“ Hitch ’em, take ’em.” 

Mrs. Southmead peeped cautiously through the slats 
of the shutters. Her bedroom was on the right hand of 
the central hall opposite the parlor. 

Actually the man had come in a buggy drawn by a 
pair of bays! If she could go to a neighbor's in a dump- 
ing cart, or a wagon with work mules in rope harness 
nowsdayr, she was thankful. Fred bad made such an 
ado over this man’s looks ever since he happened to meet 
him in the woods and was treated decently by him ; 
she'd like to judge for herself! Well, he was straight- 
limbed and strong-shouldered, but she could pick outa 
dozen Southern men more so. He had a fresh, ruddy 
look, and his eyes were clear and gray and pleasant; 
she could see that much, as he smiled up into Mr. 
Southmead’s face as he came up the walk. Mr. South- 
mead called him a handsome man! She did not ; most 
empnatically not, His chin wastoosquare. There was 


a hard look about the lower jaw, She didn’t suppose, if 
that man once made up his mind on a point, there was 
any power on earth, perhaps none in heaven, which 
could make him alter it. Really, she must say he 
seemed quite at home. Nota single sign of embarrass- 
ment. One would expect—dear! he ran up the steps like 
a boy! She was back at the bureau now, applying the 
brush to one of the smooth, glossy bandeaux that the 
window curtain bad treated disrespectfully. Her door 
was opened to admit Mr, Southmead's nose and voice : 

‘* Mother, our friend has arrived !” 

Mrs. Southmead made a little grimace at the word 
Friend, then swept graciously into the presence of this 
interloper, whom she meant to plac: entirely at his ease 
for her husband’s sake rather than hisown. She had 
even formulated a little salutatory spsech which was to 
convey in vague generalities a sense of magnanimity on 
her part, and of being included in an amnesty on the 
Major’s. But the easy courtesy and the cordial smile 
with which he greeted his hostess were so expressive of 
civil rights and social equalities that Mrs. Southmead's 
prearranged programme eluded her grasp entirely, and 
she found herself stupidly telling Major Denny in the 
most commonplace way she was glad to see him, after 
which she plunged into the most commonplace discus- 
sion of the weather and the roads. 

** For all the world, you know,” she safd to her own 
accusing conscience, ‘‘as if he had been an ordinary 
guest, amenable to ordinary rules !’ 

There had been ample time for the slight frostiness 
that pervaded the social atmosphere in the big Tievina 
parlor, in spite of Mr. Southmead’s jocular efforts, to be 
thawed out between the family and this stranger, whom 
they certainly had not treated with neighborly kind- 
ness heretofore, before Ursula glided through the door 
that opened immediately intc the dining room to join 
the group. 

Carl had been exalted to a seat on the stranger’s knee, 
and seemed well satisfied with his location. Fred was 
just wondering what the Major would think of that 
sweet-faced woman to whom his back was turned just 
now. Mr. Southmead extended his hand to introduce 
his nicce. Carl threw the entire group on its beam- 
ends. 

‘‘Mamma, what made you say his hands was dyed 
red. They’s jus’ as white as mine!” and he placidly 
laid one of his own small hands full length upon the 
long, sinewy one that lay upon the Major’s knee. One 
awful, soundless second intervened. 

It was not the master of Rossmere who was covered 
with confusion at this speech of the boy’s. He simply 
folded his other hand over the child's, and held it thus 
while he stood up to be made known to Mrs. Stanhope. 
The whole family were ready to rise up and call Ursula 
thrice blessed for demanding an introduction at that 
particular juncture. How else could they have clam- 
bered out of that abyss? 

It wa; not ’Sula’s style to gush over any one. A dainty 
reserve generally characterized her first greeting of any 
stranger. It was as ifsho put them upon probation, for 
once admitted to her friendship she was loyally true, 
but that admission was granted slowly. Hence, no doubt, 
Major Denny was indebted to Carl for the offering of 
her hand at first sight, in womanly anxiety to do away 
with any discomfort the boy’s luckless speech might 
have produced. As it was, by the time tney reached 
the Arabian test of amity, eating salt together, things 
were in a most promising condition for the reconstruc- 
tion of the entire Tievina establishment. 

It is only under stress of weather that the true 
Southerner allows himself to be lmmured within the four 
walls of his house for other than sleeping or eating pur- 
poses ; therefore, as the air on this particular Christmas 
day was as balmy as a New Englaud May day, the 
Major was marshaled by his host direct from the 
dining-room to the big cane chairs that furnished the 
front gallery summer and winter, where, with a box of 
cigars between them, he and Mr. Southmead were at 
liberty to discuss the political outlook of the county 
without disquieting the women of the household, or the 
crop prospect without wearying them. 

Stirling Denny had elected to make his home in the 
South during what is now known as the carpet-bag era, 
but such had been the dignity and circumspection of 
his course that the most inimical among his neighbors 
had never even remotely associated him with the gang 
of unprincipled, pettifogging politicians who were even 
then located at the county seat, and exerting their best 
mental efforts to the subversion of law and order, with 
a view to personal gain and their own election to office 
through the franchise of the unlettered freedman. Hold- 
ing himself absolutely aloof from the boiling caldron of 
petty local politics, it was yet a foregone conclusion that 
Major Denny was in sympathy with the best social 
element of the neighborhood, and would, if occasion 
demanded, show himself the foe of disorder and mis- 
government, 

Mr. Southmead was the most undesigning of men. 
When he selected a cigar for the Major, and extended a 





match, and settled himself comfortably in his big chair, 





with his feet on the banister-rall of the gallery and his 
cigar alight, he was indulging in no conscious train of 
thought, much less in any intention to discuss the politi- 
cal outlook. He was vaguely indulging in a pleasant 
after-dinner consciousness that it was much nicer having 
Denny sitting there in the gallery with him in this 
genial way than stuck off at Rossmere by himself. His 
own neighborly short comings had set heavily upon 
his warm heart, and ‘‘half of it had been fear of 
Amelia,” he acknowledged 4 trifle scornfully, and Amelia 
had “‘caved” promptly. The fact was, one had to like 
Denny ; there was no help for it. The brown and stub- 
bly fields of Tievina lay in full view of the two men on 
the two sides of the house and in front, the public road 
lying along the lake bank. Down this road a mule 
presently trotted slowly into view, his lazily lifted feet 
sending the rain-water that lay in muddy pools in the 
roads slopping up against his own flanks and his rider's 
legs. But his rider was sublimely indifferent to such 
small discomforts, as, with a shot-gun lying across the 
tall pommel! of his McClellan saddle, his hands clasped 
over it, the rope bridle swinging free about his mule’s 
neck, his head dropped upon his breast, and his hat 
pulled well over his eyes, he slopped along the road, 
trusting to his mule’s sagacity to be carried safely home, 
rather than to his own besotted judgment. Mr. South 
mead uttered a contemptuous laugh as the deliberate 
mule trotted leisurely out of sight with his drunken 
rider. 

‘Rush has a little too much Christmas aboard !” 

‘Ts that Rush Armstrong, the engineer on the Wal- 
nut Grove place ?” the Major asked, following the mud- 
bespattered man and beast with his eyes. 

“The same! But his present claim to distinction Iles 
in his candidacy for the shrievalty of this county.” 

“No!” 

** But it is so.” 

‘Can he write ?” 

“Ne.” 

“Nor read ?” 

"io.* 

**Is he a man of any especial amount of discrimina- 
tion ?” 

** No.” 

** Unusually intelligent ?” 

eae 

** What, then, are his qualifications for this office ?” 

Mr. Southmead broke out into a loud and uncontrolla- 
ble fit of laughter. ‘‘My dear Donny,” he sald finally, 
‘‘you must excuse me. But your little catechism 
sounded so extremely fresh and unsophisticated. I had 
heard that you avoided our local politics as you would 
the plague, and small blame to you. ButI did not sup- 
pose it was possible for any man to live in our midst a 
whole year and not take in something by absorp. 
tion.” 

‘** You forget,” said the Major, in a quick, rebuking 
voice, ‘‘that my only sources of information, in the 
absence of a county newspaper, or such intercourse as 
my white neighbors have denied me, has been the freed 
men on my place, and from them I would not accept it.” 

“It’s a confounded shame that it has beenso. Forgive 
me my share in it!” Mr. Southmead impulsively ex- 
tended his hand, and the other gracprdit warmly. Then 
his host undertook to enlighten the Major. 

“*Of course you've heard of Graves, Downs & Co., over 
yonder at Laketown, the county seat ?” 

‘«T have heard that there were three men there named 
respectively Graves, Downs, and Strouther. Lawyers, 
are they not ?” 

“ Graves isa sort of civilengineer. Downs—‘ Judge,’ 
they call him—is a long-eared, long-haired, carpet-bag- 
ging rascal, who has done more toward demoralizing 
the negroes in this county than anything that could be 
imagined; and Strouther is a gentleman presumably 
interested in the innocent occupation of bee culture, who 
is working the county for all it is worth to get thal 
poor tipsy fool that passed here just now elected sheriff, 
which will amount to getting the office himself. Kush 
once in, Strouther is sure of being deputy, and it will 
amount to Rush having the experience and Strouther the 
money.” 

“fhen why don’t Strouther run in the first place ?” 

“‘Strouther run! In this county! And openly! I 
tell you, sir—” 

Mrs. Southmead woke with a jerk from the nap into 
which she had fallen in her chair. ’Sula was placidly 
crocheting on an afghan which no one ever expected to 
eee finished. Her aunt said, nervously : 

‘Bula, they are talking politics out there. Do start 
something on the plano.” 

“They are both gentlemen !” Mrs. Stanhope’s cro- 
chet needle pursued the even tenor of its way. 

“I don’t care if they are. The time never will come 
when such subjects will be safe. If you won't go to the 
piano, [ will; and I know if he hears me playing the 
Cracavienne he will be convinced he has wandered into 
anark. Dear me! how cruelly stylish he did look at 
dinner beside your poor dear uncle!” Mrs, Southmead 
heaved one of her ever-ready sighs, 
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“Uncle George would ook well in a gunny-sack 
coat,” said Sula, loyally. ‘‘ But here comes the coffee. 
That will be a better interruption than music.” 

Aunt Nancy entered with the tray, on which were half 
a dozen cups of rich black coffee, a tiny pitcher of 
cream, and bowl of sugar. The after dioner coffee at 
Tievina was always served an hour after the meal. Carl 
was sent tosummon the gentlemen from the gallery, and 
’Sula folded up her work in preparation for serving the 
coffee. 

“One moment,” said Major Denny, laying a detaining 
hand on Mr. Southmead’s shoulder. ‘I find myself in 
doubt. Did you introduce your niece to me as Miss or 
Mrs. Stanhope ?” 

‘‘Mrs.” Then, with that ready confidence character- 
istic of him, Mr. Southmead added : ‘‘ Our girl’s story 
is asad romance. She was married one morning. Three 
hours later her husband's company was ordered out of 
the county to go to Virginla. Last heard of him, was 
left behind in the retreat of the army from Nashville. 
Very ill. Dead, of course. But not proven. Come! 
coffee don’t improve by getting cold.” 

Major Denny glanced at the slim figure behind the 
coffee tray with fresh interest as he took his seat beside 
his hostess on the sofa. It certainly was a face full of 
intelligent sweetness—quite placid now ; in fact, much 
more serene than that of her aunt, who had little linesof 
perplexity and cares criss-crossing each other over her 
broad white forehead. He tried to imagine to himeelf 
how that serene Mrs. Stanhope looked when ber bride- 
groom was ordered from her arms to dare the fate of 
battle. He tried to imagine how she bore first the wear- 
ing suspense of uncertainty, and then the shock of 
knowing her bridegroom was never to come back to her. 
She did not look like a woman who had ever lived 
down any terrible soul agony. There was a pathetic 
droop about the corners of her sweet mouth that was 
full of patient endurance ; but her brow was as smooth, 
and the clear depths of her eyes as untroubled, as those 
of a little child’s whose days pass like gleams of sun- 
shine. 

These two women were social studies tohim. Their 
lives were unlike the lives of their sisters in the more 
crowded arena of the North ; or, in fact, of any women 
whom he had ever met. Isolated, without society of any 
sort, with no churches, no shops, no public entertain- 
ments of any kind for refreshment, they yet, through 
the medium of the papers and magazines that belittered 
the big table in the hall, were as completely aw courant 
with the world of fashion and of intellect as if they had 
command of the Astor Library in New York, or access to 
the bewildering mazes of its fashionable boulevards. 
There must be something in such women. He should 
like to see a great deal of them. He was quite sure he 
should especially like to cultivate this Mrs. Stanhope. 


IV. 
THE GROWTH OF A FRIENDSHIP. 


It is impossible to conceive of anything more smoothly 
monotonous than the lives of these two women with 
whom Stirling Denny now found himself on terms 
of neighborly intercourse, and in whom he was about 
equally interested, although, perhaps, the halo of a 
pathetic romance did tinge his bearing toward the pretty 
young widow with a degree more of chivalric warmth, 
Knowing the world through printed records of its 
doings and happenings alone, their interest in it was 
more that of spectators than actors in the great tragedy 
called Life. Their hopes, plans, and ambitions were 
all confined within the boundaries of the ragged osage- 
orange hedging that defined Tievina against the rest of 
the world. Tievina’s possibilities gauged their proba- 
bilities. 

Mrs. Sou'hmead would like Fred and Carl to be well 
educated, and Mr. Southmead to ‘‘ work out” of debt 
to his commission merchants in New Orleans, and ‘‘ come 
out” with enough money to put a new roof on the house, 
and perhaps buy her an Alderney cow. To be sure, she 
would like once more in her life to own some sort of 
vehicle, but a buggy and an Alderney cow would cost 
pretty much the same, and she supposed more comfort 
could be extracted out of the cow in the long run. She 
wished she was able to experiment with some of the fancy 
breeds of poultry ; she was tempted to invest ia bronze 
turkeys at all hazards; but there was not much satisfac- 
tion in gratifying fancy tastes with the levees either all 
down or depending on local patchwork for repairs. If 
government ever did make an appropriation for the im- 
provement of the Mississippi River, she intended to set 
out new orchards, and have strawberries and raspberries 
and asparagus beds, as she used to have them before the 
war. Ah! people lived in those days | 

These innocent desires and hopes, generally including 
the mention of the magazines and papers she and ‘Sula 


had decided on for the coming year, formed the safe | age. 


topics of conversation between the mistress of Tievina 
and the new man at Rossmere, who entered into 
a discussion of them with vivid interest. Their 
simple desires and matter-of-course deprivations came 
to be discussed freely in the Major's presence, as 





he, following up that opening wedge of the Christmas 
dinner, promptly gained a friendly footing at Tievina. 
There was something pathetic in women who spoke 
of such desires as books and poultry as ‘‘ luxuries” 
that might be granted them in a brighter future. Ex- 
travagancies of dress, possessions of jewels, indulgences 
in any one of the charming frivolities so dear to the sex 
within the pale of city life, occupied no portion of their 
thoughts or conversation. 

*Sula’s two dreams were, carryiog Carl triumphantly 
through the rudiments of his education, and the redemp- 
tion of the small, grassy little flower garden in the rear 
of the house. With the florist’s catalogue open in her 
hand, she would expand upon the flower loves and blos- 
som hopes with a simple enthusiasm that would bring a 
pretty flush to her cheeks and an eager brightness to her 
eyes, causing Stirling Denny to experience a rash desire 
to fling his purse at her feet, and beg her to indulge 
every ungratified longing in that direction. 

An extract from a letter written about this time by 
Mrs. Stanhope to Jennie Southmead, then absent at 
boarding-school, will convey an idea of how things pro- 
gressed between the new man at Rossmere and the most 
conservative people in the county. It was evident ’Sula 
never once suspected that she and her aunt were posing 
as curiosities for their Northern neighbors : 

‘* Notwithstanding the fact that Uncle George, with 
his unflagging dissertations about crops, the superiority 
of buckshot land over sandy for cotton production, his 
preference for a‘ Henry’ over a ‘ Winchester’ rifie, 
the good and bad points of this setter or that pointer, 
the habits and habitat of our swamp partridges and snipe, 
cannot but prove sometimes wearisome to such a man as 
Major Denny, and that your mamma, dear soul! will 
sometimes forget,and touch on war times (from which she 
dates every discomfort of her life), the ‘ new man at Ross- 
mere,’ as they call him about here, seems fairly well 
inclined to follow up our tardy overtures of friendship 
by aneighborly cordiality which it requires no great ex- 
ertion of Christian charity on our part to reciprocate. I 
think adaptability must be one of our new friend’s most 
shining attributes. You know George Eliot says ‘ the 
maggot must be born in the cheese to like it,’ and that 
element of familiarity with his dismal surroundings 
is not his, I should think life on a Southern plantation 
would be very trying to him. It is evident the greater 
part of his life has been spentin towns. He talks quite 
knowingly of WallStreet. Sometimes auntle’s curiosity 
runs away with her politeness, and she will let fall an in 
quisitive remark about his immuring himself in the wilds 
of Arkansas. He parries her thrust skillfully, but, while 
leaving her uninformed, conveys the impression that 
necessity, not choice, has given him to us for a neighbor. 
You ask me how he looks ; al! I can say 1s, he suggests 
Hercules rather than Apollo. If I were a man, I think 
I should think twice, perhaps oftener, before provoking 
him to lift that strong right arm against me. His head 
has a rough-hewn, massive look, and his eyes, clear and 
gray, with heavy dark brows and lashes to them, are as 
penetrating asa hawk’s. Our men, three in number, I 
would have you know, are ‘his truly.’ I think when 
men do surrender it is more unconditionally than with 
women. Your father, Fred, and Carl are outspoken in 
their admiration. Your mamma is trying to effect a com. 
promise with consclence, while I—well, I am—your 
affectionate cousin, Ursvuua STANHOPE.” 

Thus abruptly and airlly Mrs. Stanhope veered from 
a pronounced opinion on her own pait. She folded and 
enveloped and stamped this letter, and carried it imme- 
diately downstairs. To-morrow was mail day. By day- 
break old Ephraim would mount his mule, and, with his 
oilcloth bag slung over his shoulder, would ride into the 
‘landing ” with the week’s accumulation of letters, and 
bring back whatever the weekly packet might have de- 
posited, in way of news, for Tievina. 

Mr. Southmead entered the sitting-room immediately 
behind her with the blustering impetuosity of a whirl- 
wind, his riding-whip in his hand, and his spurs still 
strapped to his heels, 

‘« Well, wife, what do you suppose is the latest ?” he 
asked, with the air of a person who has news so per- 
fectly adapted to astound that he can afford to dally 
with the curiosity of his hearers. 

‘‘T haven't the slightest idea. If you have anything 
at all to tell us, I wish you would do it without so much 
preliminary ado.” 

“*Preliminary ado!’ This is an occasion which de- 
mands preliminary ado and an exercise of extreme dis- 
crimination beforehand, in order to superinduce proper 
assimilation subsequently,” said Mr. Southmead, throw- 
ing this grandiose sentiment in one direction and his 
hat and whip in another, as he seats himself to enjoy his 
wife's evident eagerness. 

‘* George, you can be 80 very silly for aman of your 
You know the old adage ?” 

** About old fools? Now, that is a remarkable coin- 
cidence! Old fools is the text of my remarks. At 
least, an old fool.” 

‘* Who ?” 

Squire Thorn,” 





Mrs. Southmead sat bolt upright in her rocking-chair, 
the acme of interest on her part reached. 

‘* What of him ?” 

‘* He ts married.” 

‘** Married |’ Mr. Southmead, I don’t believe you.” 

‘I’m not at all surprised. I don’t believe I would 
have believed it if I had not seen it.” 

“*Tt!’ Did Squire Thorn marry an it ?” 

“The presumption is he married a woman. The 
strange part is that a woman should have married 
him.” 

“T wish you would tell your story as correctly as you 
can, Mr. Southmead.” 

‘* Well, I believe I’ve about told it all in an ejacula 
toryfashion. As Denny and I stopped at the cross-roads, 
on our way back from the snipe ground—by the way, 
Carl, step out into the kitchen and tell Aunt Mary not to 
cook th ~ snipe to a cinder to-night—old Thern’s team 
came jolti..z by with two or three trunks in the wagon, 
and cloee behind, on the Squire’s white mare, rode Deb, 
his stock-minder. It was such an unusual sight, any- 
body astride of ‘Old Whitey’ but the Squire himself, 
that I took it upon me to ask Deb what wasup. The 
scamp doubled himself up as if he'd been selzed with 
sudden cramps, and answered, ‘De ole man’s ahead in‘ 
his kerridge wid de young missus.’ ‘ Young missus !' I 
echoed, and then he told methat the Squlre had brought 
& wife home from Loutsiana. Came up on the ‘Grand 
Republic’ te-day.” 

‘‘Mr. Southmead, do you suppose any man could 
have the effrontery to take a woman to such a place as 
Thorndale ?” 

‘*It seems the Squire has.” 

“T pity thatwoman! From my heart I do.” 

‘Don’t be premature. Let us wait until she demands 
it. Maybe they are a match.” 

‘‘A match! Squire Thorn’s match was never cast in 
feminine mold. Sbe must needs be homely, penurious, 
and crabbed in temper to match him.” 

‘On the contrary, Deb says she’s the handsomest 
‘ w’ite lady in these parts.’” 

“No doubt Deb is an excellent judge,” sald Mrs. 
Southmead, loftily. 

“Well, we will have to hold our opinion of Mrs. 
Thorn in abeyance until we have paid our bridal call.” 

‘Bridal call! I’m not so sure we are called on to 
indorse Squire Thorn’s folly to that extent, Mr. South- 
mead.” 

‘“‘Indoree him! Why, bless my soul, I am grateful 
tohim. Iregard every man who imports a white face 
into this neighborhood asa benefactor of hisrace! I am 
grateful to the Squire for helping recivilize the old 
county. I consider he has acted in the interests of his 
section.” 

Mrs. Southmead cut short this vivacious indorsement of 
the Squire. ‘‘I hope his wife will be able to share your 
enthusiasm over her husband at the end of her honey 
moon. As for myself, I cannot say I derive much com 
fort from seeing the old plantations fill up with every 
sort of person.” 

“‘By George! If by every sort of person you mean 
Denny,” said Mr. Southmead, ever on the alert in de- 
fense of his new friend, “' it isa great pity the country 
can’t be filled up with every sort of person.” 

“Mr. Denny is rather a remarkable man.” Mrs. 
Southmead ignored the Major's title, as if thereby to 
cancel his war record. ‘‘ But I cannot quite forget what 
his relations to us were during that time. There is a 
lingering sense of discomfort that will not down, even 
when he is most brilliantly entertaining.” 

“* A lingering sense of fiddlesticks, my dear !—meaning 
no disrespect to you. As for me, I hope Major Denny 
and Mrs. Squire Thorn will prove themselves the pio- 
neers of a new social order among us. We are abso- 
lutely musty. We need one or two renovators badly 
enough.” 

“Tam afraid Ursula, with that foolishly warm heart 
of hers, will be hankering to welcome this new-comer. 
We must not be premature, dear. The woman who 
could marry Squire Thorn cannot be much of an ac- 
quisition.” 

Mrs. Southmead's ever anxious soul turned to this 
fresh phase of the subject. ‘Sula was an excellent 
creature in most respects, but she needed pruning in the 
region of her heart. Her sympathies were entirely of too 
rank a growth; they spread out in every direction, 
threatening to choke with their luxuriant offshoots and 
clinging tendrils every avenue of approach to her reason. 
"Bula was accustomed to this little air of patronage on 
the part of the aunt, who was really one of her depend- 
encies, but she was one of those wise women who ner 
fought windmills. She was busy during the discussion 
gathering the scattered letters and buttoning them up 
in the muil-bag. 

“‘T agree with uncle and you both, Aunt Amelia,” 
she said. ‘I think we need an influx of new people, 
but I doubt if Squire Thora could import the right sort. 
But, of course, we will call in due course of time.” 

Which ended the discussion of Mrs, Thorn for that 
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COMPLETENESS. 


ECAUSE it is fair, shall the rosebud keep 
Its possible loveliness folded up ? 
Would you have the pride of the forest sleep 
For fear of spoiling the acorn-cup ? 


Nay. The bud hath dreams of the perfect flower ; 
The acorn thrills with divine unrest : 

The bud must blossom when comes its hour ; 
The acorn follows its high behest. 


True, they do perish. ’Tis ever so. 
This law unerring all nature knows. 
The bud and the acorn are slain ; but lo ! 
The pride of the forest, and lo! the rose. 
—[Carlotta Perry. 


SOROSIS. 
OROSIS! synonymous with female intellectual 
dignity, and suggestive of naught but the stately 
drawing-room, the dimly lighted library, cultured voices 
discussing, with greater or less intensity, the questions 
that move nations to better things. Sorosis! from 
childhood’s earliest years the Mecca of girlhood’s am- 
bition, the paradise of woman’s years—closed portals 
because of poverty of mind. Now and then the doors 
have been opened, and a light come forth by the aid of 
the daily press. Hungrily every word is read and 
treasured. Shall I never get within ? and the old am- 
bition burns with fiercer heat when the voices reach the 
outer gloom, and “I will get in when I deserve it,” 
Futurity answers. Last week the question discussed 
was: “ Whether the kitchen was the most important 
influence in determining the health and happiness of the 
household ?” Now, dear Sorosis, will you not let your 
light shine full and free? We cannot all get into your 
hall nor round your table, but you can come to us in 
the spirit of the press. What did you decide? The 
‘* Tribune” tells us that Mrs. Margaret Yardley said 
‘that no woman {3 perfectly educated without a train- 
ing in housekeeping.” We wish we could take her 
hand ; those are just our sentiments. We wish that 
sentence was a motto in every schoolhouse where girls 
are veing educated. Then another lady, whose cooking 
no doubt thrills poets more often than their verses thrill 
her, said “‘that if a woman brought the poetic spirit 
into the kitchen she would find poetry there.’ Now we 
are bewildered. How can we carry the spirit of poetry 
when the mind is struggling with the question, ‘‘ Did 
she say four spoonfuls of sugar and five eggs, or five 
spoonfuls of sugar aud four eggs ?” No! no! there must 
be some mistake: the spirit of poetry will not nestle 
closely to the heart, and there is no room for it in the 
brain, while in the kitchen. The spirit of love, of pa- 
tience, of perseverance, can be active and powerful iu 
the kitchen, but poetry files back to parlor, veranda, 
or nursery. We knéw a dear, sweet woman once, who 
told us she always learned a poem while she darned the 
family stockings. We tried it. It was not a success, 
neither for the stockings nor the poetry. It took three 
times as long to do the mending, and we always found 
that poem suggested those enormous holes which we 
filled up that afternoon. 

Then a Mrs. Riley Smith said she thought it was bet- 
ter for a mother to paint roses on her children’s cheeks 
than on fancy plaques ; and we all agree with her. And 
now, Sorosis, open the doors wide, that we may hear 
how to do it. 

Another Mrs. Smith throws out the note of warning. 
“Be careful,” said she; ‘‘it spoils husbands to give 
them such very good things to eat.” Yes; we under- 
stand she means rich and indigestible things. That is 
quite right. We read further, and find the reason is, 
“Twill make them too exacting.” How edifying it 
would be to find out what the husbands would say to 
this last ! 

We have been looking at the world through spectacles 
for some time, and we will whisper one conclusion: 
More husbands’are made exacting by poorly nourished 
stomachs than overfed ones ; more wives are the cause 
of their own unhappiness than dream such a thing pos- 
sible. Women have not the monopoly of patience, good 
temper, and unselfishness ; and we know that Sorosis 
agrees with us on this point. 

Sorosis, you’ve given us new courage, because you 
have looked at the kitchen. We heard that attention to 
the kitchen was very old-fashioned, and no woman gave 
it any personal attention who had any possible means of 
escape from so prosaic a duty; that cooking schools 
were fashionable, and of no earthly benefit, because the 
pupils never made any use of the knowledge gained. 


But you, with your eye of intelligence and your arm of } 


influence, show us we were in error, and that the women 
who meet to know each other, to help each other by 
sympathy, by intelligent discussion, think the kitchen a 
foeman worthy of their steel. Open your doors wider, 
and let we who cannot come in share your good things, 





WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH OUR 
EVENINGS ? 


By Lucy SKEEL, 


es OW, of course, I don’t mean our lovely summer 

evenings, when we can run about calling on 
each other, or sit under the trees or on the piazza until 
midnight. My question does not refer to those hours 

* Wherein it is enough for me 
Not to be doing, but to be,’ 

and all that sort of thing. It refers to their successors, 
the winter evenings, which are now upon us—those 
rather lengthy times when darkness drives us indoors 
as early as five o’clock, and civilization prevents our 
doing like the creatures who go to roost when ‘the day 
is done,’ even if we wanted to, which I for one do not. 
Nor do I have much of an opinion of the mental caliber 
of those who do—those who seem to think there is some- 
thing creditable in saying, ‘ We are always in bed by 
eight o’clock. That’s the way to keep your looks, and 
then you get rid of winter evenings, which are so dull.’ 
I think it’s nobler to do something to make them less 
dull instead of deserting them in despair. And so I ask 
the assembled company, ‘ What shall we do with our 
evenings ?”” 

This was the question recently propounded at a day- 
time meeting of Oldtown’s Literary Club. The pro- 
pounder simplified her riddle by saying that as dressing 
after coming in consumed the first part of the evening, 
and tea the second part, her question referred only to 
the third part, those hours between seven and ten P.M. 

Thus modified, it recefved the prompt and positive 
answer of : 

“Do with our evenings? Why, what an absurd 
question! Entertain our gentlemen callers in them, of 
course !” 

This answer, however, was at once ruled out. For, 
as the first speaker hastened to explain, had such a 
pleasant way of disposing of one’s evenings been possi- 
ble, had not country distances, muddy roads, and winter 
darkness combined to make it well-nigh imposstble, the 
question had not come before us at all. 

We sorrowfully assented to our leader’s statement that, 
however things might be in cities, in cities’ suburbs 
(where our lots were cast) custom favored afternoon 
rather than evening calls, even from gentlemen; we 
admitted this, and awaited more suggestions. They 
came with alarming rapidity, and were equally rapidly 
set aside. Reading aloud was voted ‘‘a pill ;” reading 
to yourself ‘‘ an impossibility {f you sat in the family 
circle,” a selfish proceeding if you deserted to a room 
by yourself. The same was safd of letter-writing, of 
the ‘‘ developing” of photographs taken during the day, 
of analyzing botanical specimens, or pursuing any spe- 
cially personal pursuit that excludes one from the rest 
of the company. We were told that “father and the 
boys came home in the evenings, and that we ought to 
make home bright and nice for them ;” that evenings 
should be social ; and also that ‘‘it is silly to pretend 
that all people like reading, for lots do not.” Fancy- 
work was voted stupid; conversation with only your 
own family said to pall in an alarmingly brief number 
of moments; cards were decreed to be a bore unless 
you had a neighbor or two in to lend a spice and 
a hand. 

‘*Have them in, then, and go to them, too, as we 
can if you'll accept my plan,” our leader said, as she 
called us to order, remarking that there seemed to be 
danger we'd use up all our time telling what not to do 
with our evenings. 

‘Yes, we can, if you'll admit my premise, that what 
we need to make our evenings the treats they should be 
instead of the doses they are is—a stage! Yes, a stage 
to take us about evenings to see each other, and to lect- 
ures, concerts, and even those church choir practicings 
apparently so little appreciated by our owners of horse- 
flesh.” 

** An evening coaching club !” some one exclaimed in 
delight, as the aforestated premise was granted by ac- 
clamation, one of its granters strengthening it by some 
practical remarks about the advantage evening callers 
(even women callers) had over daytime ones : ‘‘ When 
you often are so busy with your work or play you 
can hardly welcome your bestfriend.” This addendum 
having received indorsement from the hearers, the first 
speaker resumed. 

“My plan is this: hire a stage, with driver and two 
horses, to run back and forth from the A’s, who 
will form our extreme northern limit, to the lecture hall, 
which is just one mile and a half south, and forms our 
extreme southern limit.” 

** Splendid ! but it would cost too much.” 

‘* Rather foolish, too, when we all keep horses.” 

“Not quite! Our fathers, husbands, or brothers do, 
perhaps, but we all know that here in the suburbs the 
horses’ owners all agree. Once the beast’s owner instead 
of its user, and you're sure to say he’s too precious to 
be taken out after dark or in the rain, excepting for 
use on grand occasions, like ‘regular parties,’ ” 





‘*Amen! ‘Vox popull,’ etc. But if this is so we 
won’t need our coach for parties, and it won’t impoverish 
us either—” 

‘One dollar per hour by day, and you'll not be apt 
to get it cheaper by night. That’s regular hack-hire 
Tate.” 

‘*You see if I don’t; that may be hack-hire rate 
when the hacks are bought on purpose, but if they are 
not, if they and the horses are bought for something 
else and are idle, just so much is wasted—money lying 
idle, as it were. I’d get them cheaper, and I have. For 
I’ve seen Mr. Stagey—he keepsa large boarding-house, 
near the A’s home, summers. He has an iminense 
covered wagon for the boarders. Now that they are 
gone, it's idle—ditto the horses. He told me so, so 
(without committing us to anything) I asked him what 
he’d charge to run his stage for us (a private club, no 
outsiders picked up on the way). He said one dollar 
and a half a night for the two hours I spoke of, if we’d 
keep on the level of Long Street and Broad Avenue— 
up Long Street, past the A’s front gate, down Broad 
Avenue past the B’s. Now, if we can get twenty- 
five members, each family will only have to pay six 
cents a night. There are twenty families living on 
these two roads, and then I’m sure we can get some of 
our Oldtown friends to join—those who so often say 
they’d like to come see us if they didn’t have to walk 
their feet off to get here.” 

The next move was to appoint members to canvass 
and see how many would join our coaching club. Of 
course we asked only our social friends, but we are not 
a women’s rights concern. Fathers,’mothers, husbands, 
wives, sisters, and brothers make up our twenty-five, 
and make us properly chaperoned. 

For pecuniary reasons solely, we decided to have our 
coach run but three evenings in the week—Sundays, 
because ‘‘ they are specially dull,” Mondays, and Thurs- 
days. But if a lecture or concert or anything special 
comes on some other night, we change and go then in- 
stead of on the regular one. If anybody wants anybody 
else to come to tea she must choose a ‘‘ coaching night.” 
Tne coach holds fifteen. Fortunately, the whole 
twenty-five families have never yet all wished to go out 
the same moment, As the coach stops at each house 
every time it passes—turning in the gates where the 
houses stand back from the road, as most of them do—we 
can go toa neighbor’s to call, feeling sure we will not be 
left there toolong. For, as the coach goes down Long 
Street and by Broad Avenue, then reverses {ts course, 
returning down Broad Avenue and up Long Street, it 
passes each member’s house four or five times during its 
two hours’ course. As our coach runs three evenings in 
the week, at $1.50 per evening the cost per month for 
each family is seventy-two cents. If we keep the scheme 
up all through the dreariest winter months, November, 
December, January, and February (as we expect to), it 
will cost each family $2.88. And this sum does not 
seem a ruinous one to us for whom it has turned dull- 
ness into gayety, and ennui into occupation, as, by 
establishing our Evening Coaching Ciub, it solves the 
problem, and tells us—What we shall do with our even- 
ings. 








THE CARE OF PIANOS. 


By Mrs. M. C. HuNGERFORD,. 


HE time is quite within the memory of middle-aged 
people when pianos by their rarity commanded 
careful treatment and a reverence of which no vestige 
remains. A piano is now almost as inevitable in any 
sort of a house as a cooking-stove ; and, considering the 
usage it often receives, it is a pity it was not made of the 
same sturdy metal. But the instrument was not meant 
to endure hardness, and needs, in the humble, crowded 
homes where it is not seldom found, as careful treat- 
ment as it receives in stately drawing-rooms. 

No other article of furniture 1s so sensitive to temper- 
ature as a piano, and the room in which it stands should 
be uniformly warm, but not overheated. Damp, chiily 
air is injurious, and sudden changes from heat to cold. 
produce contractions and relaxations of the strings, which 
puts them out of harmony at once. 

It is best to leave a plano without a cover, as the pol- 
ish will keep in better condition if exposed to a moderate 


‘atmosphere ; and the quality of sound produced is more 


pleasing if it is placed far enough out from the wall to 
avoid contact. The lid may be left open a part of the 
day, but should be closed at night and when the furnace- 
fire, or stove, isshaken. The whole top should belifted 
every day and all the uncovered places dusted. A small 
pair of bellows that have never been used for their legit- 
imate purpose will be very convenient for dusting the 
inside of a piano, and an old silk handkerchief is the 
best duster for the outside. 

Even with great care the beautiful polish of a plano 
will become defaced in the course of time ; and having it 
renewed by professional hands at a factory is an incon- 
venient and expensive process. One of the most cele- 


brated makers told a notable housekeeper who was about 
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to intrust her plano to him for the needed restoration, 
that his warehouse was too crowded to receive it, but 
she could have it done equally well in her own house, 
without much expense, if she would take the trouble to 
superintend the operation herself. 

The process, as described by the manufacturer, requires 
only strength and patlence—perseverance would perhaps 
be the most truly descriptive word—a pail of tepid water 
and a piece of the best white laundry soap. Dipa piece 
of chamois-skin in the water, and rub the soap on it till 
a thick creamy lather is formed ; then rub a small por- 
tion of the wood very thoroughly with the soapy cham 
ois, and wipe it quickly. Then let another person follow 
immediately, while the surface is still damp, and rub it 
vigorously with a large piece of soft, new, all-wool 
flannel. Upon the proper attention to this part of the 
process depends the satisfactory result ; and the wreater 
force expended on the rubbing, and the longer the time 
given to it, the finer will the polish be. 

Two persons are absolutely necessary for the work, 
and at least two hours will be occupied if justice is done 
to the rubbing part, which ought properly to be done, 
as it isin a factory, by a pair of masculine arms, for 
few women’s muscles are equal to furnishing the needed 
outlay of strength. 

With the proper daily care that has been ninted at, an 
instrument will not need to be subjected to this cleaning 
and repolishing process oftener than once in three or 
four years. 


RECEIPTS PICKED UP AND TRIED. 


SUBSCRIBER kindly sends us a receipt for 
A i cooking rice, better, she thinks, than either of 
those published a couple of weeks since : 

Pick over carefully and wash in two waters one cup 
of rice, for a family of four. Measure three scant cups 
of eold water ; salt well; pour on the rice, and put over 
to boil. The rice should not be stirred at all, but is 
cooked when the water is all bo/led away. There is no 
danger of burning, if it is watched carefully after 
twenty minutes’ boiling. Keep covered, and set kettle 
on back of stove to steam ten or fifteen minutes, then 
dish carefully so that the rice will remain whole and 
dry. Serve hot, and it will be found a most palatable 
vegetable. 








A dish prepared at a recent lecture by Miss Parloa 
was cutlets 4 la Maintenon: Mutton cutlets one and a 
balf inches thick were brought into the classroom, and 
Miss Parloa trimmed off all the fat, splitting them 
nearly to the bone and flattentng them carefully. She 
then prepared a dressing of four tablespoonfuls of 
chopped mushrooms, one teaspoonfyl of chopped onion, 
one of parsley, one-fifth of a teaspoonful of pepper, one 
teaspoonful of salt, one tablespoonful of butter, one 
tablespoonful of flour,and three of stock. The vege. 
tables were cooked in the butter for five minutes, when 
the flour was added, and the whole cooked three min 
utes longer. This dressing was placed inside the chops 
where they were slit, and they were broiled over a clear 
fire for eight minutes, when they were placed on a plat- 
ter and served with a Spanish sauce. The sauce was 
made by frying in four tablespoonfuls of butter two 
tablespoonfuls of mushrooms, one of chopped carrot, 
and one tablespoonful of onion minced fine. A sprig of 
parsley, one of thyme, one of celery, a bit of mace, two 
cloves, and a bay leaf were added while the sauce was 
cooking, and, after the vegetables had begun to brown, 
four tablespoonfuls of flour were stirred in. When the 
sauce was quite brown a pint of beef stock was added. 
After the sauce had been cooking half an hour half a 
cup of stock in which three tablespoonfuls of gelatine 
had been soaking two hours was added, and the whole 
was boiled up once, and was ready to serve. 


Apples are cheap this year, and are always so health. 
ful that new ways of cooking them are welcomed. Baked 
apples served with or without flavored milk are always 
delicious. Served in a glacé made by boiling the liquor, 
in which whole large apples have been partially cooked 
before being placed in the oven to bake, and sugar 
(white ), is an extremely delicate and attractive way of 
serving apples. Let the liquor and the sugar boil until 
they will form a soft candy when cool. Arrange the 
apples on the dish from which they will be served at the 
table, and pour the liquor hot over them. When cold 
an amber coating of soft candy will have formed about 
each apple, adding to its appearance and taste. 





Another delicious and simple pudding is amber pud- 
ding, made as follows: One dozen large tart apples, one 
cupful of sugar, the juice and rind of three lemons, six 
eggs, four tablespoonfuls of butter, enough puff or 
chopped paste to line a three-pint pudding dish. Pare and 
quarter the apples. Pare the thin rind from the lemon, 
being careful not to cut into the white part. Put the 
butter, apple, and lemon rind and juice ia a stew-pan, 
with half a cupful of water ; cover tightly and simmer 
three quarters of an hour, rub through a sieve, add the 
sugar, and set away to cool. Line the dish with. paste, 





Beat the yolks of the eggs, and stir into the cooled mix- 
ture. Turn this into the lined dish. Bake slowly for 
half anhour. Beat the whites of the eggs to a stiff froth, 
and gradually beat into them three tablespoonfuls of 
powdered sugar. Cover the pudding with this ; return 
to the oven, and cook twelve minutes with the door 
open. Serve either hot or coid. 


Any one visiting a bakery in a part of the city where 
the German popuiation predominate has seen one of 
their great favorites, apple kuchen. This is a very 
simple and attractive dessert, and will be found satis- 
factory to children who are not allowed to eat pastry. 
Make a pie-crust a trifle richer than biscuit, roll and 
place in the bottom of the pan in which meat is roasted. 
Peel and slice in eighths cooking apples, and place them 
in even rows close together across the pan, pressing the 
inner edge of the apple slightly into the crust, leaving a 
small space between the rows; sprinkle white letter A 
sugar over the apple, and a little nutmeg; place in the 
oven and bake until the apples are cooked. This will 
not only be welcomed by the little folks in the nursery, 
but will be enjoyed by the big folks who are not fond 
of or fear the effects of ple. 








Very delicious cakes are made if these directions are 
closely followed : One cup each of sweet and of sour 
milk, one cup of lump or loaf sugar pounded fine, one 
tablespoonful of melted butter, the yolks of four eggs, 
and the juice and grated rind of one lemon. In mixing 
the cake first put the sweet and sour milk torether in a 
basin and set it in a saucepan of hot water ; keep it there 
until the milk becomes curdled, then drain or strain off 
the milk, rub the curd through a sieve, add the butter to 
it and the sugar and eggs, the latter to be well beaten 
first, then the lemon. Make a little very rich pie-crust 
and line the patty pans with it ; fill with the above mix- 
ture and bake from ten to fifteen minutes, or until the 
custard is firm. These little cakes, or more properly 
pies, are dainty for dessert. 


HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERIENCES. 


[The Editor of this department will be giad to receive questions, 
suggestions, and experiences for this column, Anony i 
cations cannot be noticed ] 








Several correspondents kindly give us the poem for which 

‘*W. T.’’ asked, containing the lines : 
“The mill cannot grind 
With the water that is past.” 

But there seems to be quite a difference among them in re- 
spect to the aecuracy of the quotation; and while the poem 
is generally attributed to General McCullom, one correspond 
ent says it was written by a ‘‘ Miss Doudney, a lady well 
known in English society.” The poem is to be found in 
some small collections of poems, among others in ‘‘ Gems 
for the Fireside,’”? published by Hubbard Brothers, and 
‘*Standard Recitations,’’ published by M. J. Evers & Co. 
Three quite different versions of it have been received, of 
which the following seems the best : 


THE WATERMILL. 
Listen to the Watermill 
Through the livelong day. 
How the clanking of the wheels 
Wears the hours away ! 
Languidly the autamn wind 
Stirs the greenwood leaves ; 
From the fields the reapers sing, 
Binding up the sheaves. 
And a proverb haunts my mind, 
As a spell is cast— 
“The mill will never grind 
With the water that is past.” 


Take the lesson to thyself, 
Loving heart and true ; 

Golden years are fleeting by, 
Youth is passing too; 

Learn to make the most of life, 
Lose no happy day ; 

Time will never bring thee back 
Chances swept away. 

Leave no tender word unsaid ; 
Love while love shall last— 

“The mill will never grind 
With the water that has passed.” 


Work while yet the daylight shines, 
Man of strength and will ; 

Never does the streamlet glide 
Useless by the mill. 

Wait not tili to:morrow’s sun 
Beams upon the way ; 

All that thou canst call thine own 
Lies in thine to-day. 

Power, intellect, and health 
May not, cannot last— 

* The mili will never grind 
With the water that has passed.” 


Oh, the wasted hours of life, 
That have drifted by ! 

Oh, the good we might have done, 
Lost without a sigh. 

Love that we might once have saved 
By a single word ; 

Thoughts conceived, but never penned, 
Perishing unheard. 

Take the proverb to thine heart, 
Take—oh ! hold it fast— 

“The mill will never grind 
With the water that has passed, ” 





This is a thoroughly tested rule for knitting an infant’s 
shirt with high neck and long sleeves : 

Use the smallest size of bone needles and imported three- 
threaded Saxony yarn. Two ounces of yarn will knit one 
pair of shirts. 

Cast eighty stitches. First row plain. Second row seam. 
Third row plain. Fourth row, knit one stitch, narrow ; put 
the thread forward,and knit one; slip bind, and narrow; 
repeat from the beginning of the row, except ‘‘ narrow,” 
till you have three stitches left; narrow; knit the last 
stitch. Fifth row seam. Sixth row like fourth. Seventh 
row like fifth, and so on, till you have five rows of holes. 

Then knit in ribs (two stitches plain and two seam) fifty- 
four purls, or five and one-half inches, including the border. 

Leave half the stitches (forty)*, and knit the other forty, 
thirty-six purls, or three inches more. Begin here to shape 
the neck. First row, bind off four stitches. Second row, 
narrow one on the side where you bound off the four, and 
so on in every row till you have twenty-six stitches left ; 
then one in every other row, till you have twenty stitches 
left for the shoulder. 

Stop knitting here, and knit the other side to correspond, 
beginning with the *forty. Then cast forty stitches be- 
tween the two twenties, thus giving eighty for the back. 
Knit the ribs (two and two) as long as the front without the 
border. Knit the border (like the front) separate, and bind 
the two together on the wrong side. 

Crochet a beading round the neck, into which a ribbon, or 
soft cord of the Saxony, finished with tassels, may be run, 
and a border one shell in width, carrying the shells down 
the opening in front. 

For the sleeve, cast seventy-six stitches. Narrow one 
stitch at the end of every row down to fifty-two. Knit in 
ribs (two and two) forty-eight purls, or four inches in all; 
put in fine steel needles, and knit one inch more for the 
wrist ; then bind off. 

A description of Mr. Vanderbilt’s house in New York says the 
doors are copies of the ** Ghiberti Gates ;’’ what are the Ghibert 
Gates? 

About the beginning of the fifteenth century, a second 
gate (the first one had been designed a hundred years 
before, by Andrea Pisano) was to be made for the bapetisrty 
of San Giovani (or 8t. John the Baptist) attached to the 
cathedral at Florence. Lorenzo Ghiberti, the twenty-year- 
old stepson of a goldsmith, won even from his competitors 
the admission that his was by far the finest design offered. 
It took him more than twenty years to complete the work. 
The subjects were chosen from the life and death of Christ. 
There was a beautiful border of fruit and foliage, having 
heads of sibyls and prophets interspersed, and inclosing 
panels on which the scenes were magnificently wrought. 
Such was Ghiberti’s success with this work that he was 
commissioned to design and cast another gate more grand 
than either of the others, and to which should be given the 
middle place of honor. Ghiberti found the subjects for 
this gate in the Old Testament, representing them in ten 
compartments surrounded with a rich border of fruits and 
foliage. He aiso placed in niches on the gate twerty-four 
fuli-length portraits of Hebrew heroes and prophets, finished 
with exquisite nicety. Michael Angelo called these two 
gates, which were of bronze, ‘‘ worthy to be the gates of 
Paradise.’’ Casts of them are to be found in the principa 
art schools of this country. 


To extend bad news when nothing can be gained by it seems 
to meto be wrong. I suppose it is natural to do so, but is it 
best ? JUSTICE. 

The domestic circumstances mentioned in your question 
we omit, as they do not concern the public. The question 
itself is easily answered: it is not best. The carrying from 
one person to another of evil tidings is inexcusable except 
for the purpose of doing good to the one from whom the 
tidings come or the one or ones of whom the tidings are 
given. In some rare cases, when the one to whom it is 
carried is certain te be benefited, it may be warranted, but 
the hearer of evil tidings must never be actuated by selfish 
motives or the mere pleasure of scandal-monging, by 
malice, by envy, or any unworthy motive whatever. This 
rule would lessen the burdens of many bearers of tales. 


Who ‘aid, “* Had I but served God as diligently as I have served 
the king, he would not have forsaken me in my gray hairs’? 

f£BANCIS, 

Cardinal Wolsey, who, having sacrificed conscience in his 
obsequious devotion to Henry VIII., was at last deprived 
of his power and great possessions because the King fancied 
the Cardinal stood in the way of the divorce of Catherine 
and t:c« desired marriage of Anne Boleyn. Arrested for 
high treason he died of chagrin and disappointment, and 
the w. rds quoted are said to have been uttered by him, in 
great anguish of soul, in his last moments. 

Maybe some of your readers will solve the following riddle, to 
which I have never yet seen an answer. It is said to have been 
made by Bishop Whately : 

‘“* A headless man had a letter to write ; 
The man who read it had lost his sight ; 
The dumb repeated it word for word ; 
And deaf was the man who saw and heard.” 0. P. 


Could the directions for “* baby blanket” be obtained from 
the lady who had it? I have inquired of designers if they knew 
of it, or could get one up from description given in Jhristian 
Union of October 8, 1885, and have not succeeded. I would be 
glad to get it on the lady’s terms. Can you help me? 

Very respectfully, Miss F. ALvorp. 


The poem beginning, 
** Heaven is not reached by a single bound,” 
of which your correspondent asks the authorship, is by Dr. 
J. G. Holland, and is called “ Gradation.”’ 


May I ask that you will give the poem, *‘ Alone With My Con- 
science,” or a reference to some book containing it, and easily 
accessible? Also the author’s name? 

Very respectfully, 2 
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Gur Younc Forks. 
A MODERN VEHME. 


By Leicoh WEBRSTER. 


PART Il. 
= GUESS we sha'n’t forget it,” sald Bob, with a 
chuckle. ‘It’s just the nicest little «xcursion I 
was ever invited toattend ! Three cheers for the Vehme, 
who will never suffer oppression !” 

With this they separated, in a state of excitement which 
was so visible the next day that their schoolmates were 
greatly mystified and exercised in their minds. 

Clifford was not at schcol, which was a great relief to 
Howard, for hitherto they had been sworn comrades, 
and he could not help feeling uneasiness over his treat- 
ment of his friend the night before. 

Eight o’clock that evening saw the conspirators mak- 
ing thelr way toward the appointed place. A close 
observer might have seen a very intent and absorbed 
look on most of their countenances, but all reached the 
rendezvous without molestation. One by one they came 
till all were present except the President, the leader of 
the expedition. As time went on, and still he did not 
come, some of the lukewarm knights began to express 
dissatisfaction, and one even proposed that they should 
give up and go home. 

“‘ Give it up ?’ said Bob. ‘‘ Well, I think I cee myself ! 
I don’t believe Howard is the kind of chap to back out 
of a thing in this way, but if he has, I’m going through 
with it, if I'm left entirely alone.” 

**T say so too, Bob,” declared Frank King, with em- 
phasis. Now we're here, we'll stay. I’m not afraid of 
anything, with that slip-noose !’ 

Just then the President arrived, breathless with run- 
ning. His explanations were listened to with groans of 
sympathy. 

It seemed that when he had taken his hat and said 
carelessly that he should like to go round and see one of 
the fellows a minute, if his mother didn’t mind, that 
inconsiderate lady had unkindly asked him if his Latin 
was ready for the next day. He was obliged to confess 
that it was not, whereupon be was requested to attend 
to duty before pleasure. 

**Tll tell you what, boys, the way I translated that 
Virgil was a caution! But here 1 am at last, and I ran 
every step of the way, though every time I stepped on a 
twig I felt as if the whole town heard me.” 

“So did I,” said Bob. ‘‘ Queer that when we're out 
on uch a deed of mercy I should feel as if we were up to 
what my mother calls mischief !” 

**Oh, well,” sald the President, after the laugh had 
subsided, “‘ all great reformers have their moments of 
doubt ; but let us rise above such weakness. I, for one, 
hope we shall really do some good, if we do set about it 
in rather an unueual manner.” 

The preparations for Mr. Redland’s reception were 
quietly made. The grove was back some distance from 
the road, and here, on a large flat stone, the rope, the 
sword, and the arrow were duly placed. The boys, hav- 
ing donned their masks, ga‘hered around this stone in 
solemn circle, while the dark lantern threw a dusky light 
over the mystic symbols and the strange figures gathered 
around them. 

Lots having been been drawn for sentinels, it fell to 
Bert Wheeler and Frank King to take their places at the 
edge of the wood. Bob, with his slip-noose securly 
fastened about his arm, accompanied them. 

At firet they rather enjoyed their posts. The night 
was starlight, and the season was in the first freshness and 
beauty of early summer. They tried to imagine that 
they were living in the fifteenth century, that they were 
outposts for the dreaded Red Tribunal, watching for 
some distinguished prince who had fallen under the dis- 
pleasure of their order. But they soon grew tired of 
imaginary danger, and longed for action. 

From the little cottage below them the light was 
etreaming out into the night, and suddenly it gave Bob 
an idea. ‘‘ That light is so bright,” he said, “I dont 
believe the curtain’s down. Let’s we go and peek in the 
window. Perhaps Mr. Redland didn’t go to-night.” 

“True enough,” answered Frank. ‘‘I wonder we 
didn’t think of that before. But we can’t go off and 
leave our posts.” 

** On, we'll get one of the other fellows to come and 
stay with Bert, and you and I'll go.” 

Back to the waiting group he hurried. All sprang to 
meet him, thinking the hour had come. They were 
rather disappointed that his errand was so peaceful, but 
his idea was considered excellent, and the whole com- 
pany resolved themselves into sentinels, for lying on 
the ground was becoming a little tiresome. 

Off started the scouts, watched anxiously by their 
comrades. They drew near the house—yes, the curtaln 
was still up! Like thieves they crept about till they 
found an old box. The window was low, so they could 
place it at some little distance from the house. “ Here, 
Bob,” said bis companion, when they were ready, “you 
may take tbe fret look.” 





Bob, nothing loath, mounted carefully to the top of 
the box, and peered through the window. He sawa 
low, bare room. On a dilapidated lounge, at one side, 
lay Fred, fast asleep. Even from where he stood, Bob 
could see how pale and worn the boy looked. His 
mother sat by the table, sewing by the feeble light of 
the lamp. And, yes, the father was there too, seated 
near the lounge, his head drooped, his eyes on the face 
of his son. 

In whispers Bob communicated the situa ion to his 
companion, who groaned with dismay when he found 
that Mr. Redland was really at home. Bob still re- 
mained on his perch, puzzled to know why Mr. Redland 
was looking so earnestly at Fred. At last, with alow 
whistle of surprise, be dropped to the ground, and stood 
looking blankly at Frank. ‘‘ What's the matter ?” asked 
the latter, anxiously. 

** Frank,” said Bob, in an awe-struck whisper, ‘‘ he’s 
crying. I saw him wiping his cyes like everything.” 

The two boys looked at each other in silence fora 
moment. ‘‘ Perhaps,” at last said Frank, slowly, ‘‘ he 
feels a good deal worse at having Fred give up school 
than we do !” 

‘‘ Frank,” said Bob, ‘‘ here, you take this confounded 
slip-noose ; I'm going home.” 

‘Well, hold on, you needn’t start off in such a hurry. 
I'm going too. But, if I'm not much mistaken, if the 
other fellows knew this, they’d feel as much like giving 
up the expedition as we do.” 

“* Well, then, let’s go and tell them.” 

Back to the shelter of the trees they went, as quietly 
and speedily as possible. They were received with 
eagerness. ‘‘Is he at home?” ‘‘ Yes, he is.” ‘‘ Oh, 
dear!” exclaimed several, ‘‘that puts an end to our 
fun!” 

‘‘No,” sald Howard, ‘‘it needn’t either. We'll ask 
him to come out here; send a committee, you know. 
Here, Bob, you're just the one.” 

“No, you're mistaken! I won’t do another thing 
about it. You go and look into that window, and then 
drag that man out if you want to!” 

‘TI should like to know what you saw through that 
window, that should make you back down in this way ? 
It isn’t like you, Bob.” 

“Well, Howard Clapp, if you’d scen Mr, Redland 
crying over Fred as I did, 1 guess you'd have backed 
down.” 

‘Crying !” they all exclaimed. ‘‘I don’t believe it,” 
declared Howard. 

“ Weil, you needn’t if you don’t want to; but he was, 
and looked as wretched as you'd want to make him, I 
can tell you.” 

‘*Go and see for yourselves if you don’t believe us,” 
put in Frank. 

With one accord the rest of the Vehme started 
towards the house. The President first took an observa- 
tion. It was justas Bob had said—Mr. Redland was the 
picture of misery. 

Howard was a tender hearted fellow, and a suepicious 
lump rose in his throat, while his sight grew strangely 
obscured. Without a word he lowered himself to the 
ground. One by one the knights took their look, and, 
though not all as impressible as Howard, no one had 
anything to say as to further proceedings. 

At last some one spoke: ‘“ Let’s go home.” This 
seemed to express the general feeling, for, without 
another word, they al] turned, and, after gathering up 
their emblems at the grove, started for the town, a very 
quiet and subdued set of boys. 

At the next meeting of the Vehme Clifford Howe was 
present, his pride having given way before the pleadings 
and apologies of the President. The statement was 
made by the Secretary that Mr. Howe had promised to 
take Fred Redland as office boy, and that he would get 
through with his duties in time for school. Amid the 
applause which greeted the announcement, Bob Lane, 
who had recovered his spirits, rose to speak. Striking a 
heroic attitude, he began : ‘‘ At last, brethren, we have 
accomplished something worthy of our order! At last 
we have done a decd which shall live forever and echo 
down the—” His voice died away, the table-cloth hav- 
ing suddenly been wrapped about bis head. He was not 
released till he had solemnly promised not to say another 
word, which promise he kept with difficulty. 

The following resolution was passed at the close of 
the meeting: ‘‘ Resolved, that hereafter the Vehme will 
seek only to redress woes, and will leave the punishment 
of the oppressor to higher powers.” 








SWEET NOTES FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 


By KATHERINE ARMSTRONG. 


OR the enjoyment of the young who read The 

Christian Union, and to give them a little pleasure 

for a winter's evening, I will tell them how to make 

several kins of confectionery, which, with care not to 

scorch while cooking, will be just as nice as can be 
bought of the regular manufacturer. 


Jolly times there will be in the kitchen ; but be careful 





you do not soil the clean floor or leave disorder after 
you in any shape ; for we ought to be quite as particular 
and neat about our kitchen as about our parlor. Thisis 
the way to make the molasses candy of our grandmoth- 
ers’ time : One quart of molasses, and butter the size of 
anegg. Boil over a brisk fire till it will harden when 
dropped into cold water. Add one teaspoonful of car- 
bonate of soda to make {it white and brittle, and when 
almost done one teaspoonful of essence of wintergreen. 
To be pulled while warm, with buttered hands, and cut 
in sticks. 
LEMON DROPS, 


Upon one-half a pound of powdered sugar pour just 
enough lemon juice to dissolve it, and boil to the consist- 
ency of thick syrup. Drop this on plates, and put ina 
warm place to harden. By using raspberry syrup 
instead of lemon juice you have raspberry drops. 

COCOANUT DROPS, 

Boll together four cups of water, two and a half cups 
of fine white sugar, four spoonfuls of vinegar, and a 
plece of butter the size of an egg, till thick, or nearly an 
hour. Just before removing from the fire stir in one 
cup of dessicated cocoanut ; and Jay in small, flat cakes, 
on buttered plates, to cool and harden. 

BOSTON CARAMELS, 


One pint Baker's grated chocolate, one quart of brown 
sugar, one pint of New Orleans molasses, one-half a cup 
of milk, a piece of butter the size of a small egg, and 
vanilla flavor. Boll about twenty-five minntes. It 
should not be so brittle as other candies. Pour in but. 
tered tins, and mark in squares deeply with a knife. 


CHOCOLATE CREAM DROPs, 


Mix one-half a cup of cream with two of white sugar. 
Boil and stir full five minutes. Set the dish into another 
of cold water, and stir until it becomes hard ; then make 
into emall balls about the size of marbles, and witha 
fork roll each one separately in the chocolate, which 
has, in the meantime, been melted in a bow] over the 
boiling tea-kettle. Put on brown paper tocool. Flavor 
with vanilla, if liked. This amount makes about fifty 
drops. 

MARSHMALLOW PASTE, 

Dissolve half a pound of white gum arabic in one pint 
of water ; strain, and add half a pound of fine sugar, 
and place over the fire, stirring constantly till the syrup 
is dissolved and all is of the consistency of honey ; then 
add gradvally the whites of four eggs, well beaten ; stir 
the mixture till it becomes somewhat thin and does not 
adhere to the finger. Pour all intoa pan slightly dusted 
with powdered starch, and when cool divide into small 
equares. Flavor to the taste just before pouring out. 

NUT CANDY. 

Boil two pounds of brown eugar, half a pint of water, 
and one gi)] of molasses until it will harden when cool ; 
then add the meats of the nuts, and allow to cool and 
harden on flat plates. 

BUTTER SCOTCH. 

Boil together for half an hour one spoonful of water, 
two of butter, four of molasses, and nine of sugar. Stir 
briskly, and cool in thin sheets. 


CREAM CANDY, 


Place a large cupful of granulated sugar in a porce- 


Jain kettle with three spoonfuls of water ; let it slowly 
dissolve ; then boil briskly till it will crisp in water. 
Stir in a teaspoonful of rose extract, and half a tea- 
spoonful of cream of tartar. Pour into a buttered plat- 
ter, and when cool work it until it is perfectly white. 
Cut it in long strips, and set away to cool. 





MAMMA’S SUNBEAM. 


ILLIE was one of the dearest little boys when 
he was happy, and was loved devotedly by his 
paps, mamma, and two aunts who lived in the family. 
The house in which they all lived was in the country, 
and had windows on all sides. Willie played out of- 
doors every pleasant day, and was not happy when the 
weather prevented his being out-of-doors. He had 
never been a very strong little boy, and his mamma was 
compelled to keep him in many days when he could not 
understand the reason, and he was not very patient on 
such days, and sometimes made all who loved him sorry 
because he would not be consoled by any means in their 
power—he wanted to be out-of-doors, and nothing else 
would do. 

Now, Willie’s mamma was not at all well or strong, and 
when she heard her little boy worry so, it worrled her 
and made her head ache worse. Aunt Susie, who 
loved Willie almost as much as though he were her own 
little boy, thought of a way to make Willie see how 
unhappy he made everybody jn the house when he 
would not accept his mother's decisions as best. 

One bright, sunshiny day in April Willie was out-of- 
doors, running and playing with his dog. He was per- 
fectly happy, and had been so sweet and lovable all the 
morning that Aunt Susie thought, This is just the day to 
show Willie the difference between having a bright, 
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sunshiny boy about the house, and a tearful, fretful one. 
The spare room shutters were closed, and the room 
would have been very dark and dreary if one stray sun- 
beam had not found its way through the shutters, mak- 
ing a bar of gold across the floor and « dancing spirit 
of gold on the wall. Aunt Susfe found the place in the 
shutter through which the sunbeam came, and covered 
it up, making the room perfectly dark, and then she 
called Willie in, and took him upstairs into the room, 
After they were seated she asked Willie, ‘‘ How do you 
like this room, Willie ?” 

‘*T don’t like it at all, Aunt Susie ; it’s all dark.” 

‘Then you would not like to stey here ?” 

‘*No, no, Auntie Suste, I want to go out-of-doors.” 

Aunt Susie went to the window and took away the 
towel fastened over the crack in the shutter, and in 
danced the lovely sunbeam. 

‘Oh, oh!” said Willie, ‘‘ how pretty!” and he ran 
and stood on the carpet where the sunbeam lay. Then 
he knelt down and held his hands init. Aunt went up 
to him, sat on the floor, and took Willie in her lap. 
Then, very sweetly and lovingly, she said, ‘‘ Willle, this 
room is just like mamma’s life, and you are her sun- 
beam, When you worry and are cross, her life is like 
this room without the sunbeam.” 

Willie's big blue eyes grew large and sorrowful, and 
the tears eithered in them, and then, with a little sob, 
he put his head on Aunt Susfe’s shoulder and said, ‘‘1'll 
’member, Auntie Susie, I’ll’member.” Aunt Susie took 
him by the hand, and soon they were playing out-of. 
doors again as happy as ever. 

Two weeks had passed, and all in the house were im- 
pressed with the great change {n Willie. He had con- 
trolled himself whenever he was deprived of a pleasure 
it was not best he should have, and immediately inter- 
ested himself in whatever substitute was offered. Two 
or three rainy days had followed each other, and still 
Wilile had been a delight and comfort to all in the 
house. One day, when everybody had grown tired of 
the wind and rain, Willie came quietly into Aunt 
Susie’s room and stood by the window for some time. 
Crossing the room to Aunt Susfe, he whispered: 
‘* Auntie Susie, hasn’t I been mamma’s sunbeam since 
you told me?” Aunt Susie took him in her arms and 
kiesed him again and again: “‘ You have, Willie, dar- 
ling ; you have been a sunbeam for usall.” Witha 
contented little sigh Willie nestled in her arms and 
said: ‘‘I’se tried, Auntie Susie, I’se tried.’ And for 
years after a frown on Willie’s face would disappear, 
or the cross tone from his voice, when he heard the 
question, ‘‘ Where is mamma's sunbeam ?” 








AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING-DESK. 


My Dear Nephews and Nieces : 

HAVE been reading about a wonderful cave. It is 

not quite so large as that great cave in Kentucky, 
through which they say you may walk nearly one hun- 
dred miles and yet not exhaust all the wonderful gal- 
leries. There are avenues and streets like a city, and 
domes, and cataracts, and pits, and rivers, and strange 
animals: rats, with eyes that look bright, but see noth- 
ing; crabs, with little stumps for eyes and no eyes on 
the end of them, I do not know but this cave in South 
America has the same blind animals in it that are in the 
great cave in Kentucky. Animals which live in any 
dark place will grow blind, because it is a very fixed 
law in nature that nothing unused lives. If you should 
tie one of your arms close to your side and never use it 
at all, what do you think would happen? I can tell 
you : it would shrivel up, waste away, and cease to be 
a good arm like the other one. It is a mistake to think 
that everything is saved by not using it. Your arm 
grows to be astronger and better arm as you use it ; your 
eyes improve by proper use. The miser who hides his 
gold away and keeps it may’perhaps have just as much 
gold at the end of a dozen years, and yet it will not 
have increased, as does the gold cf the man who makes 
good use of it. Whether there be many blind creatures 
in this South American cave I do not know, but there 
is something very strange about it. The entrance to 
the cave is in a limestone cliff; magnificent flowering 
trees grow on the top, and exquisite vines, such as we 
Northern people have only in our hothouses, make the 
great arched doorway to the cave very beautiful. For 
more than a quarter of a mile this cave runs straight into 
the hill, like the middle of a great church, and along the 
center flows a stream on whose banks, so far as the sun- 
light ean reach them, grow bananas, and palms, and other 
tropical beauties. Men have gone isto this cave with 
their torches, and brought out marvelous stories of a 
hall which is taree hundred feet high, in the floor of 
which opened a great abyss so deep that no man could 
ever measure it. The poor Indians with their miserable 
little torches did not dare to go very far into the cave, 
for they believed it to be peopled with ghosts, and were 
terrified by the screams of the strange birds who make 
{t their home. I suppose all these wonderful stories 
would have grown larger and larger, had not some one, 
Who did not believe in ghosts, and who knew how to 





make a much brighter light than the poor Indians had 
ever heard of, determined to find out something about 
it; and when his bright magnesium light was carried 
into the great hall—which was really as large as the 
Indians had deseribed it—he found the abyss was not 
immeasurable at all, but was only a pool about eight 
feet deep. Very often children are frightened by stories 
which have no more truth in them than there was in 
this story of an unfathomable abyss ; and it takes only 
a@ little courage, with a bright light, to prove them un- 
true. 





Lewiston, Me., December 5, 1885. 
Dear Aunt Patience ; 

I have often thought I would like to write you, and now you 
have given such an interesting puzzle, ‘‘ The Historical Man,” in 
The Christian Union, I must tell you how much I have enjoyed 
in trying to find out the answers. Some of them I knew as soon 
as Tread the lines ; those that I did not I haye been reading what 
time I could spare, and hunting over books and papers to get 
the answers. 

I am afraid I have not succeeded very well, but one of my 
grandmas says it is no matter about the prize: it does me so 
much good to read and find out the puzzle. 

I have never read Dante's poems, but have been to the library 
and got his Divine Comedy, the Inferno, and have read quite a 
little in it, but am uncertain whether I give the right answer. 

Ever since I could read well enough to understand, I have 
liked The Christian Union. Ihavetwo grandmas, and both of 
them live not far from us, and they have always takon this 
paper, and my eldest sister takes it this year too. 

I have four sisters and one brother. I am twelve vears old, 
and thisis my first year in the High School. I do not think I 
love to study so well as my three older sisters, but I study 
enough to be in the first half of the class. I should feel morti- 
fied to be any lower. 

Iam afraid I am writing too long a letter, and will stop only 


‘to say I do not write this to be put in The Christian Union, but 


write because you notice us young children so much, though I 
may be too old to be included with your nieces. 
Yours very truly, Rose L. 


For two reasons I print your letter. You have dis- 
covered, thanks to your grandmother, the real use of 
such a puzzle as ‘‘ The Historical Man.” The prize is 
the least part of the good. The study you have given 
to it, the pains you have taken to prepare your answer 
neatly and accurately, is worth to you more than any 
prize we could offer you. Doubtless you say, ‘‘I should 
have all that, and the prize too ;” and that is true, but 
the prize is so small a part that it does not matter much 
if that is not included. You must have studied to some 
purpose, and I cannot think a twelve-year-old girl who 
can write such a letter as yours can dislike study very 
much. 


Annapo.is, Iron County, Mo., December 16, 1885, 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

I have not written to you for a long time, and never thanked 
you for the prett ycard you sent me, We are having cold weather 
now, and there is snow on the ground. I am thirteen years old. 
We have four cats; two of them are Maltese. Papa has taken 
The Christian Union three or four years, and I like it very much. 
Weare all going to grandpa’s Christmas. We always goon 
Thanksgiving, but this last time papa was sick, and could not go, 
so we are going Christmas instead. We have a little white pony, 
and ride him a good deal. I send you a Christmas card. 

Your loving niece, Ciara M, 


Thank you very much for the card, It was one of 
the prettiest I have seen. I trust you hada very happy 
Christmas, and that your papa’s recovery made of ita 
real Thanksgiving Day. 


Freponia, N. Y., November 30, 1885, 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

May I be one of your nieces? J am a little girl about eight 
years old ; I will be nine the 15th of February. A friend of;mine 
takes The Christian Union, and is kind enough to let me take it. 
We go to Chautauqua every summer. What I enjoy most is the 
lake, and what mamma enjoys most is the meetings. I will tell 
you ahbcut an old tree of ours, One windy and very rainy day we 
heard a crash. We looked out, and one-half of the tree had 
fallen. But we felt very sorry, because it was seventy years old. 

Yours truly, KaTE B. G. 


I know a little girl who will be eleven years old the 
day you are nine. May you both have a very happy 
birthday. It is not surprising that you and your mamma 
enjoy different things; but I am sure you must like the 
children’s meetings in the morning, if they are at all as 
they used to be a few years ago when I went to them ; 
and I think your mamma must like the lake a little, too. 
I should have felt very sad to lose such an old tree. 


PLAINFIELD, N. J., December 15, 1885, 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I take great pleasure in reading the Writing-Desk, and I have 
found some good suggestions in it. I think that ‘Shadow Buff” 
must be great fun. 

I read in Bertha B. S.'s letter that she would like to know how 
to make s<me pretty but cheap Christmas presents. I think a 
pretty one is made of two round wooden butter-plates, such as 
you can get at almost any grocery store for two or three cents 
aplece.. Cut one in half and place it on the whole one, so as to 
form a pocket; sew the two together carefully, because the 
wood splits easily. Get a yard. or, to be sure that you have 
enough, get a yard and a quarter of plaited ribbon of any color 
you fancy, sew that around the edge of the plate and across the 
top of the broken one, which, with a handle of the same, makes 
a pretty but simple wall pocket for letters, 


A would-be new niece, Lritv A. L. 


Although it is a little too late for making Christmas 
gifts, there are birthdays coming all the time, and your 
suggestion will be very good and helpful to some little 
girl, Iam sure. So many very pretty and quite simple 
and inexpensive things have come to my notice this 
Christmas season that I have thought it would be a 
good plan pow to make ¢ Iittle scrap-book, or memorsn- 





dum-book, into which one could put descriptions of 
useful and pretty gifts. I should have been very glad 
to have known a few weeks before Christmas some of 
the things I know now, and more of my friends would 
have received a token of my loving thought of them. 


FULDA, MINN., DECEMBER 7, 1885. 
DEAR AUNT PATIENCE: 

I WOULD LIKE TO BE ONE OF YOUR LIT. 
TLE NIECES. I HAVE TWO LITTLE SISTERS, 
AND ONE LITTLE BROTHER. WE LIVE ON 
THE PRAIRIE IN SOUTHWEST MINNESOTA. 
PAPA HAS A LARGE FARM, AND RAISES FLAX, 
WHICH HAS A PRETTY BLUE BLOSSOM. WE 
HAVE NO SCHOOL ; BUT MAMMA TEACHES 
ME, WHICH, WITH ALL HER WORK, KEEPS 
HER VERY BUSY. PAPA TAKES THE CHRIS. 
TIAN UNION, ANDI LIKE TO READ THE LET- 
TERS IN THEM. WE HAD A LITTLE JACK- 
RABBIT, BUT IT DIED. I MUST STOP NOW. 
GOOD-BY. ARTIE MARIE C. 

How very much I should like to see a flax field im 
bloom! Among the things of my very early childhood 
which I remember with the greatest pleasure are some 
tlax plants and their lovely blue blossoms. In fact, I do 
not very distinctly remember the blossom itself; it is 
only the joy it gave me that remained in my mind. 
Your mamma must, indeed, be very busy ; but if you 
are a helpful little girl, and do not make her trouble 
about your lessons, it will give her great pleasure to 
teach you. 





Quincy, Ill., November 28, 1885, 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


Ihave not written to you for a longtime, but I think of you 
every week when The Christian Union comes. I am eight years 
old. I began to go to school last September ; I expect to go into 
the third grade before Christmas. I was glad to see a letter in 
The Christian Union from my friend Miriam. 

My little sister Edith is five years old. She has been sick, but 
is better now. Whenever we have a wish-bone together she 
wishes to go toschoo]. This is Saturday, and our girl Mary is 
going to give Edith and me some dough to cook with, and I guess 
she’s most ready. 

I hope you will have a merry Christmas. 

Your loving niece, Heven E. C. 

I hope little Edith will have her wish, and find 
school just as attractive as she thinks it will be. I read 
one or two thingsin your letter which you did not put 
there with your fingers; one is that ‘‘Mary” is a re- 
markably good girl if she is willing to have little chil- 
dren in her kitchen on baking day ; and another is that 
you and Edith are considerate little girls, and do not 
make unnecessary trouble in the kitchen. Children are 
often very troublesome to the servants in a house. They 
are rude in their manner of treating them, careless of 
their feelings, and make them a great deal of unneces- 
sary work. We should be especially careful to treat 
with consideration those who do our drudgery for us. 

Lakg, St. Louis County, Mo., December 23, 1885. 
My Dear Aunt Patience : 

It is hard to realize that Christmas is so near ; to-day the win- 
dows of my room are wide open and the air is as soft and balmy 
asin spring. I heard the bluebirds singing, or rather ¢ta/king, to 
each other this morning, as if spring was really here. I am 
afraid they will be surprised by some sudden cold winds, and 
then they will suffer all the more, 

I have one flower in bloom for Christmas—a heliotrope. It is 
sO pretty and sweet ; I can smell it as soon as I enter the room. 

I liked your little lecture to the young people in the last Chris- 
tian Union very much. It is full of good home lessons, and just 
what we need. I hope we will all profit by it. I have been 
glancing over my favorite book, Keble’s ‘* Christian Year,” and 
like it better than ever. Here 1s a verse that would be good to 
learn and think of on Christmas : 

“ Think on the eternal home 
The Saviour left for you ; 
Think on the Lord most holy, come 
To dwell with hearts untrue ; 
So shall ye tread untired His pastoral ways, 
And in the darkness sing your caro! of high praise.” 

I have been making some very simple little presents lately for 
Christmas. I have not been able to do anything of that kind for 
so long, and it was such a pleasure, though I got very tired, and 
could not finish everything in time. ? 

I will be very grateful if you can tell me news of “ Dorothy” 
sometime. I think of her often, and remember her In my prayers 
daily. I hope she is better in every respect than when | heard of 
her, through you, last. 

I must close, Wishing you and yours a happy, blessed Christ- 
mas, I am your sincere friend, L. L. B. 

Our dear friend ‘‘ Dorothy went out of great suffering 
on the last day of November.” That was the simple an- 
nouncement to me, and I have been glad for her ever 
since, although we shall miss her bright and cheery bird 
and flower talks. How little those who read imagined 
they were often written in great distress of body and 
greater anguish of soul! God’s good gifts of sunshine 
and fresh air, growing plants and singing birds, made 
Dorothy’s hard life an almost happy one, and she taught 
some discontented ones how to find contentment in na- 
ture. God help us to follow her in so far as she fol- 
lowed our blessed Master! Thank you for sending the 
poem. Affectlonately, AUNT PATIENCE. 
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SuNDAY GFTERNOON. 
THE CAPTIVITY OF JUDAR. 


[International Sunday-School Lesson for January 24, 1886.) 
2 Kings xxy.. 1-12. Revised Vevsion. 


And it came to pass in the ninth year of his reign, in the tenth 
month, in the tenth day of the month, that Nebuchadnezzar king 
of Babylon came, he and all his army, against Jerusalem, and 
encamped against it ; and they built forts against it round about. 

So the city was besieged unto the eleventh year of king Zede- 
kiah. 

On the ninth day of the ' fourth month the famine was sore in 
the city, so that there was no bread for the people of the land. 

Then a breach was made in the city, and all the men of war 
fled by night by way of the gate between the two walls, which 
was by the king’s garden : (now the Chaldeans were against the 
city round about :) and the king went by the way of the Arabah. 

But the army of the Chaldeans pursued after the king, and 
overtook him in the plains of Jericho : and all his army was scat- 
tered from him. 

Then they took the king, and carried him up unto the king 
of Babylon to Riblah ; and they gave judgement upon him. 

And they slew the sons of Zedekiah before his eyes, and put 
out the eyes of Zedekiah, and bound him in fetters, and carried 
him to Babylon. 

Now in the fifth month, on the seventh day of the month, 
which was the’nineteenth year of king Nebuchadnezzar, king of 
Babylon, came Nebuzaradan, the captain of the guard, a servant 
of the king of Babylon, unto Jerusalem. 

And he burnt the house of the Lord, and the king’s house; 
and all the houses of Jerusalem, even every great house, burnt 
he with fire. 

And all the army of the Chaldeans that were with the captain 
of the guard, brake down the walls of Jerusalem round about 

And the residue of the people that were left in the city, and 
those that fell away, that fell to the king of Babylon, and the 
residue of the multitude, did Nebuzaradan the captain of the 
guard carry away captive. 

But the captain of the guard left of the poorest of the land to 
be vinedressers and husbandmen. 








HISTORICAL NOTE. 


The prophecy of Jeremiah had been fulfilled. Under the 
reign of Jehoiachin the Chaldeans had captured Jerusalem 
and carried away its king and the flowerof its people. With 
generosity extraordinary in an Oriental monarch, the 
conqueror appointed a Jew to the throne of the dismantled 
empire. Mattaniah, on assuming the scepter, changed his 
name to Zedekiah—The Righteousness of Jehovah—as if to 
signify his purpose of ruling in the fear of God ; but it was 
a short-lived purpose. Yielding to the old illusive hope, 
fostered by false prophets, that an alliance with Egypt would 
enable him to recover and maintain independence, he broke 
his solemn oath to remain a faithful vassal to Babylon, and 
in the ninth year of his reign endeavored to reassert a 
national independence. The contest between Jeremiah and 
the false prophets is one of the dramatic episodes in this 
dark period of Jewish history: Jeremiah in the beginning 
of the revolt appearing in the streets of Jerusalem with a 
wooden collar about his neck, as a symbol of the coming 
prophecy: Hananiah tearing it from his neck and snapping 
it asunder, as a symbol of deliverance. The prophet of 
doom was for a time defeated, and arrested as he was 
endeavoring to escape from the city, and was imprisoned in 
a deep cistern, or well, from which he was rescued by a 
friend only to remain in seclusion. The resistance of 
Jerusalem to the Chaldean besiegers was hopeless from the 
beginning. For eighteen months the Chaldean hosts guarded 
the gates of the city while famine wroug’ t its work within. 
Then the end came. The Chaldean forces made their 
entrance into the capital, the fleeing king was captured and 
brought before the wrathful conqueror, his courtiers and 
his sons were executed in his sight, his eyes were put out, 
and he was carried captive to Babylon, where, according to 
later traditions, he worked like a slave in a mill. The 
Temple, the palace, and the houses of the nobles were given 
over to the flames, public and private property to the 
spoilers, and the people to carnage. So perished the city of 
David, while above it was sounded the dirge of the lament- 
ing prophet : ‘‘ How doth the city sit solitary that was full 
of people ; how is she a widow that was great among the 
nations and princess among the provinces; how is she 
become tributary !’’ 








THE DECLINE AND FALL OF JUDAISM. 


By Lyman ABBOTT. 


EVER was « State more magnificently equipped 

with laws and institutions than the Hebrew com- 
monwealth. In the Mosaic statutes may be found in 
rudimentary form the germ of all free institutions, and 
it is not too much to say that on the one hand every 
principle in our own commonwealth which has proved 
its value in our national experience may be found in 
seed form in the Mosaic institutions, while several of 
the dangers which most threaten our commonwealth 
come from a disregard of provisions which we might 
have found in the same text-book of political science. 
As De Tocqueville has shown, religion is the foundation 
of a free republic ; it was so recognized in the Mosaic 
constitution. We prohibit caste and class; distinctions ; 
so did the Mosaic law. We rest our government on the 
consent of the governed ; s!bstantial universal suffrage 
was the basis of the Hebrew commonwealth. We ascer- 
tain the popular will by aid of two representative 
assemblies; the Hebrew commonwealth had its Great 
Congregation, or House of Reptesenttatives, and its Sen- 
ate, or Council of Seventy. Our government is organized 





in three departments, legislative, executive, and judicial ; 
all three will be found in the Mosaic constitution. Pop- 
ular education is essential to popular government ; in the 
Levitical order the foundations of a school system were 
laid, and at the time of Christ the Jews were the only 
people who were furnished with educational institutions 
for the peasant class. The combination of local inde 
pendence with national liberty was secured by a federa- 
tion of tribes or states, each with its local territory and 
government, so that the Holy Land might properly be 
termed a United States. The concentration of wealth in 
a hierarchy was absolutely prevented, war discouraged, 
astanding army disallowed, a militia made the depend- 
ence of the nation, and industry honored and fostered. 
But the people were not content with the gift which 
God had bestowed upon them ; they desired a king, 
after the manner of the peoples about them. They 
were fascinated and (azzled by that show of wealth and 
prosperity which accompanies national poverty and is 
the high road to national death. The)luxury and wealth 
of the empire under Solomon was followed by a divis- 
ion of the empire and by the importation first of for 
eign customs and then of foreign worship. In spite of 
Mosaic prohibitions, society divided into classes, the 
very rich and the very poor. Occasional and even 
heroic attempts were made at reformation by prophets, 
and sometimes by reforming kings; but in vain. From 
the death of David to the captivity of Zedekiah, the 
history of the two kingdoms of Judah and Israel is one 
of steadily advancing degeneracy and decay, and the 


final destruction of the capital and captivity of the peo-. 


ple is easily traceable to pride, passion, and cupldity. 
The tragic story of the decay and fall of the Jewish 
people, like the parallel tragedy of the decay and fall 
of Rome, has its lesson for our own nation in its present 
period of greatness and prosperity. 

1. There is certainly an evolution downward as well 
as upward. We do not need to go to the first chapter 
of Genesis nor to the fifth chapter of Romans for evi- 
dence of a fall ; we shall find it in the history of many 
a nation and in the biography of many a family. There 
is a progress of life and of death, of growth and of de- 
cay. The oak grows from the acorn; that is one evo- 
lution. But disease attacks {t, rot enters it, it dies and 
crumbles to the earth, or remains only a leafless and 
unsightly skeleton ; that is another evolutton. Growth 
is not the world’s Saviour. No motto is more false, and 
few more pernicious, than the common one, ‘‘ Time 
cures all things.” Time cures nothing ; it only gives an 
opportunity for other curative forces to do their work. 
Eternal vigilance, it is sald, is the price of liberty. 
Eternal vigilance is the price of every good thing. 
National truth, purity, honor, can be maintained, and 
national progress promoted, only by eternal vigilance. 
There is always an enemy ready to sow tares if the good 
man is sleeping. 

2. And there is no way by which a community can 
guard itself against this downward tendency by passing 
laws or framing institutions, and then going about its 
business and leaving them to serve as protectors. We 
cannot build a breakwater to keep out the sea, unless 
we put a sentine] on the breakwater, and keep a watch 
there. The admirable constitution which God gave to 
Israel did not protect it from the consequences of its 
own neglect. A man may quarantine himself against 
contagion from without, and a nation may quarantine 
itself against corruption from without ; but neither man 
nor nation can quarantine itself against a disease which 
is within its own vitals. Our forefathers gave us ad- 
mirable institutions; but we must take care of our 
institutions—our institutions will not take care of us. 
He who thinks that because Washington and his com- 
patriots fought successfully the War of the Revolution, 
and Grant and his compatriots the War of the Rebeilion, 
nothing now is left for us to do but to live in ease and 
comfort, and make and spend money, {s a very dull 
reader of history. Life is a battle, and every genera- 
tion must sleep on its arms, and keep its scouts out. 
We cannot make our nation pious by putting the word 
God in the Constitution, or temperate by putting the 
word probibition in the statute book. Good laws are 
only instruments ; and the value of an instrument de- 
pends on the nerve and muscle of the man who wields 
it. The poorest flint-lock musket that wes ever made, 
in the hands of a cool soldier, is worth more for defense 
than the best breech-loading rifie that ever was made, 
standing idly in the corner. 

3. While, therefore, it is right to put emphasis on 
good measures, it is right to put more emphasis on good 
men. Congress does not make the nation: the nation 
makes Congress. Our statures help to mold our national 
life, but it is still more true that our national life molds 
our statutes. The influences which tend to create public 
opinion are the influences which most need watching. 
Jefferson is reported to bave said that a nation without 
laws and with newspapers would be better off than a 





} Fora fuller statement of these facts and the Scripture evi- 
dence sustaining them, see my “Life of Christ,” chap. if. 
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nation without newspapers and with laws. It is quoted 
as au ilustration of his exaggeration ; but I am iaclined 
to believe that he was right. The noble woman who 
has done so much to secure the passage of a law in many 
of our States making temperance education in the public 
schools compulsory has done more for the cause of tem 
pcrance than the framer of any legislation, whether for 
license or for prohibition. Give us good schools ana 
good churches, and good laws and good institutions wil] 
follow of themselves. What shall we do to prevent ihe 
multiplication of divorces? Frame new divorce laws ? 
There is no objection to that. But the main thing to be 
done is to create a new sentiment on the subject of di 
vorce. So long as men and women believe that mar 
riage is a civil contract, and the family a partnership, 
they will form it and dissolve it at pleasure. Whenever 
they believe that marriage fs a divine order, and the 
family the unitof society, divorces will cease, A Federal 
commission to govern Utah will do something ; alaw to 
prohibit polygamy will do something more ; but a pub 
lic schoo] system and a Christian church, appealing to 
the womanhood in Mormon women and emancipating 
them from ignorance and superstition, will do most of 
all. All this is only another way of saying that the 
Gospel is the real remedy for social and political evils. 
Good institutions cannot save a nation whose Jife is 
wrong ; nor can evil institutions destroy a nation whove 
life is right. A probibitory system would do no good in 
hell, and lo« license would do no harm in heaven. 

4. There is, of course, an individual application of 
this truth. In a real sense our first duty is to ourselves, 
Let every man think right, live right, and be right, and 
the institutions will come right. The first thing I have 
to do to promote any good cause is to be in heart identi 
fied with it. The creed will not make my faith ortho- 
dox, nor the ritual my plety and penitence sincere. But 
if my faith is orthodox, the creed will share itself in 
time ; and if my piety and penitence are sincere, they 
will find a language to express themselves ; and if they 
do not it is small matter, since God will understand 
them unexpressed. I do not wish to he understood as 
underrating the value of creeds or rituals. It is well 
both to have and to do all things decently and in order ; 
only let us understand that orderliness does not of itself 
make a home nor achurch. Whether the phrenologists 
are right in thinking that the contour of the head con- 
forms to the structure of the brain I will not undertake 
to say ; but if they are, it is the brain which fashions 
the skull, not the skull which fashions the brain. He 
was a wise man who said, ‘‘ Let me make the songs of a 
people, and I care not who makes their laws.” Let me 
make the faith of a people, and any one may make their 
creeds and their liturgies. It is a fatal error to imagine 
that we can shape a creed, or take one which our ances- 
tors shaped for us, and then go our way and not fear 
false doctrine. The only way to keep false doctrine out 
of the creed is to keep false doctrine out of the heart. 
Whether it be in the State, the church, the household, 
or society, institutions and organizations can neither 
take the place of life nor serve, unguarded and unen- 
forced, to protect and preserve it. 








HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
A CITY IN TROUBLE. 


By Emity Huntineton MILueEr. 


ROUBLE. Do you remember what King Josiah 
said when they found the Bible that had been lost 
so long, and read in it the commandments of the Lord ? 
He said, ‘‘ Great is the wrath of the Lord that is kindled 
against us, because our fathers have not hearkened unto 
the words of this book.” Josiah did the best that he 
could to make his people turn from their sins, but it 
was of no use. Then the prophet Jeremiah begged 
them to repent, and return to the Lord, and obey him 
as the Rechabites obeyed and honored their father, but 
they would not listen to him. He told them the time 
was soon coming when {t would be too late; when they 
would have to say, ‘‘ The harvest is past, the summer !s 
ended, and we are not saved.” And now at last, the 
time had come when the Lord, who had been patient so 
many years with them, saw that there was no way but 
to punish them as they had never been punished before. 
He let the King of Babylon come up with a great army 
and place his soldiers all around the city of Jerusalem, 
so that no one could goout orcome in. The men could 
not sow wheat or barley, or take care of their vineyards ; 
every one had to stay inside the city walls, and eat the 
food that was lafd up in the great storehouses. For a 
time they lived very well, but by and by food began to 
be scarce, and the people grew hungry and weak. 
Parents had no bread for their little children, and many 
of them died of starvation, for this great army of the 
King of Babylon kept the city shut up for two long 
years. 

Where they looked for help. Did the king and the peo- 
ple remember how many times the Lord had delivered 
them from their enemies, and how wonderfully he had 
helped them, and did they go to him and confess their 
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sins, and beg him to save them? That was what the 
prophet Jeremiah advised them to do, but they would 
not. They tried to get the king of Egypt to send an 
army to helpthem, and day after day they kept watching 
and waiting and hoping, but no help came. 

The flight. At last, when the people were so faint and 
hungry that there was no longer any one to stand upon 
the walls and keep the enemy away, they made up their 
minds to try to get away out of the city by night. The 
king and his soldiers went out by the gate of the king’s 
garden, and fled away toward the plain, hoping that none 
of the enemy would see them. But when the soldiers 
were gone, the enemy broke into the city, and they sent 
an army after the king Zedekiah, to bring him back. 
King Zedekiah’s soldiers did not stop to fight for him ; 
they fled away to save themselves, and the king and his 
sons were taken prisoners and brought to the king of 
Babylon. 

What became of the king. The king of Babylon had 
never been taught to be merciful and kind. He had 
never heard such beautiful words as these: ‘‘ If thine 
enemy hunger, feed him ; if he thirst, give him drink.” 
He did according to the cruel ways of his people. He 
put the sons of King Zedekiah to death, and then he 
put out the poor father’s eyes, and bound,him with 
chains of brass, and carried him away a prisoner to 
Babylon. He stayed in the prison-house to the day of his 
death ; but if he remembered the Lord there, and heartily 
repented of his wickedness, he may have been happier 
than when he was in his own palace. 

The city and the people. The king of Babylon sent 
one of his great captains back to Jerusalem to destroy 
the city, so that its people never could fight against 
him again. This captain broke down the walls, and 
burned the beautiful temple, and the king’s house, and 
all the houses of the rich men, [fe took all the beauti- 
ful vessels and ornaments of silver and gold out of the 
temple, and sent them to Babylon, and he took away 
nearly all the people to be slaves and captives in his own 
country. Only a few of the poorest people were left to 
take care of the vineyards and plant the fields, and feed 
the flocks that were left in the country. These people 
that were taken away had to do all kinds of work in 
Babylon; most of them were poor slaves; but they 
never forgot their home, or their beautiful_city of Jeru- 
salem. They used to talk together about it, and pray 
that some day the Lord would be pleased to bring them 
or their children back again. The Lord did bring 
them back again, after a good many years; but how 
much sorrow and trouble would have been saved if 
they had only been obedient children, and listened to 
their Father’s voice, so that they necd not have been so 
terribly punished ! 

1. Sooner or later sin is always punished. 

2. Sin makes mischief that can never be undone. 

8. If our Father’s love and goodness do not draw us 
to him, he will try some other way; he loves us too 
much to let us destroy ourselves. 


HINTS AND HELPS. 


By a LAYMAN, 


HE capital blunder of mankind is mistaking license 

for liberty, or misapprehending what one pleases to 
do‘for what one ought to do. License at Jerusalem ends 
in licentiousness in Babylon, and doing as you please 
by Kedron ends in doing as others please to have you 
do by Euphrates. You can go to the devil even on 
Mount Zion. It is not places, but states, that save. If 
you begin at Jerusalem you do well, but only if you 
begin aright. The devil finally fetches up at Baby- 
lon, with his victims bound hand and foot. No man 
ever reckons himself a captive until he has got out 
through the Damascus Gate. Babylon-bound, the 
devil’s victims are almost never conscious of their cap- 
tivity until the ring is off their fingers and in their 
noses, The prophet foreboded Babylon, but the people 
laughed and reveled in the dissipation that rolled be- 
tween Zion and Mortlah, till, one fine day, their luxury 
vanished in smoke, and they saw themselves, a motley 
crowd, driven like sheep, to be hewers of wood and 
drawers of water in Babylon. Men rate freedom of 
action above moral freedom. They regard their bodies 
as worth more than their souls. The captivity of Judah 
was complete before the Babylonish conqueror’s cata- 
pults knocked at the Golden Gate. You are certain to 
go with the devil if you go to him. Babylon is only a 
physical climax of a prior and spiritual anti-climax. 
What is a man’s body worth after the soul that God put 
into it has turned to ashes within it? A man’s body is 
simply a few pailfuls of water, a few pounds of phos- 
phates, and not salts enough to keep it. The man is 
something other than this. He may be lost in Jerusa- 
lem, and, thank God, he may be found even in Baby- 
lon. 











For this is the ultimate truth of bodily captivity : that 
by it often comes spiritual release. ['d rather be the 
captive than Potiphar. Joseph in the pit is far more 
to be envied than the white-coated brethren who upset 
him there. Better be upset than to be set up. The fact 


is that the hope of the race in the primitive days lay 
more in the captivities of the Nile and of Babylon than 
in the prosperities of Canaan and of luxurious Jerusalem. 
Moses never could have been bred on Mount Zion. It 
was Solomon, not David, who was fed with a gold spoon. 
Religion fared a good deal better on Mount Nebo than 
on Mount Moriah, and it should be borne in mind that 
Sinai, the Holy Mount, is separated by leagues of desert 
from the Holy Land. Judah lost itself in Jerusalem, 
and found itself in Babylon. The body {s thus enabled 
to be sorry enough to cure the soul. If the devil ruined 
human character as he does human tissues, the con- 
dition of the race would be hopeless. Many a man is 
saved by the still, small voice of therheumatism 1 some- 
times think that our bodies were given us as restoratives 
to the soul; for many a man would never break away 
from bad habits were it not for the fact that very soon 
after he gets his vices he finds they give him lots of 
pain instead of lots of fun. 





Sin thus becomes remedial. Better not sin that grace 
may abound ; but if one does lose his senses in Jeru- 
salem he will wake up to find himself at Babylon, and 
that the longest way round {s the shortest way home. If 
Babylon were as pleasant as Jerusalem there would be 
an end of millennial hope. The grave peril to human 
character is the animal in man ; the great bulwark of 
human character is the man in the animal. Pain is the 
atonement by which the soul and body may be helped 
under God into a divine harmony. It is revealed that 
even the Son of God was made perfect through suffer- 
ing. 


The first Adam is notorious; the second Adam is 
Messianic. Innocence isa failure. Not to have loved 
and lost is never to have loved, and not to have lived 
and baffled temptation is never to have lived at all. To 
fall is to imitate the angels; to be tempted and yet to be 
guiltless is to live the immortal life of a Redeemer. 
Men are a little lower than the angels in innocency, but, 
I believe, far above the angels in virtue. Wings are in 
the way of hands. It is aot necessary to be lost in order 
to be found; but it is necessary to have been made 
strong in weakness. Men build up the forearm by ex- 
ercise. Angels would have sent usa Messiah who could 
not be tempted; but God sent us a Messiah who not 
only could be tempted, but who could be tempted in 
all points like as ourselves. It is not being tempted 
that makes for redemption, but it is saying ‘‘ No” to 
temptation. It is not necessary to hold Jerusalem by 
going captive to Babylon, unless we say ‘‘ Yes’”’ to that 
part of Jerusalem’s life that lies behind its ears, 








The place to hold Jerusalem {s from within the walls. 
But the truth is, more strongholds fall from secret foes 
inside than from open enemies outside. Jerusalem fell 
of its own inertia, not of Nebuchadnezzar. Say what 
you will of the power of influence, the most influential 
factor in individual rises and falls is not a man’s asso. 
clates, but a man’s self. A man, to be sure, is known 
by the company he keeps; but is not the company he 
keeps also known by the man? There isa strong at- 
tempt being made in these days to “‘ lay it off ” on some- 
body else. But I am thinking that Adam’s responsibil 
ity for his sensuous sin has never been successfully 
shifted on to the shoulders of Eve. Indeed, as Adam 
added moral cowardice to sensuous surrender, I think 
him more a sinner than the woman. At all events, 
there is small doubt, however the beam of the scales 
may have tipped in Eden, that since man and woman 
both have been outside the Garden, the women have 
stolen the fewer apples. 


It should be very strongly insisted upon in this con- 
nection that while offenses may exist and be made the 
stepping-stone to grace, if they are entered on with such 
a mental reservation they will inevitably end in disgrace, 
and no man {s so hopeless as the cool, cuiculating of- 
fender. Grace may abound after sin, but not in sin; 
and to sin that grace may abound is moral suicide, It 
is resisted temptation that strengthens ; it is temptation 
yielded unto which is weakness. There is no exception 
to this law. 


But there is a complementary law which just here 
comes in, not to encourage a man who is offending, but 
to prevent a man who has offended from offending 
more. Let this fact be sharply stated as may be, and 
clearly understood ; for it seems to me there is a vast 
amount of careless thinking and acting in view of the 
great issue of individual responsibility. Sin is weak- 
ness ; weakness always and only. Every offense is a 
help to further incapacity. You may reform after 
grievous fall, buta cripple is only a fraction of a man. A 
cripple is a man for a’ that, but he has to be helped away 
from the fire. A man who has sinned has been weak- 
ened, and he never can be so much a man as had he re- 
sisted the temptation that compromised him. He may 
catch up with another, but he can never overtake him- 
self—his potential self. Let all this be fully understood 
as the fact about offenses, but as not the w hole fact. 











The other side of the fact is that, after Jerusalem’s fall 
and Jeiusalem’s captivity, she may yet in some degree 





escape Babylon and find herself. Restoration does not 
remedy the past, but it regenerates the future. If a man 
sin, and is ready to cease his sin, there meets him One 
who is the best of company and the most influential of 
persons. To be constantly conscious of this celestial 
neighborhood is to be thorough-going. Men say, and truly 
say, that such men as Gough have larger ability to save 
the intemperate because they once were in the slough ; 
and we know ’tis true that reformed men are the chief 
instruments in reforming the yet unreformed. And yet 
I claim that ’tis because Jesus never fell at Jerusalem 
that he was enabled to reach Babylon without going 
there ; and that which enabled him to be the most im- 
portant person in reforming men is that while he never 
sinned, he has successfully fought every temptation that 
men fought who have sinned, and that he, though sin- 
less and harmless as a dove, is powerful because of that 
struggle with temptation that makes men wise as ser- 
pents and better able to walk and to stand than angels 
are to pose and poise. 


St. George never would have been canonized but for 
the dragon, but with the dragon he would have escaped 
sanctification had the legend left the dragon on top. 
Heroic resistance is the price of character, ard while he 
who has fallen may be led to go to school to his blunders, 
better is the condition of that man who saw the pit and 
kept out of it; whose whole lower nature, with strong 
raging, insisted on his yielding, but whose upper nature, 
aided of God, successfully combated the dreadful solici 
tation. To sin is not necessary to good men; but to be 
tempted is absolutely essential, else, from the wilderness 
and the Mount of Temptation to the last trials of Geth- 
semane and Calvary, Jesus would have been divineiy 
spared. 


A MOTHER’S PRAYERS ANSWERED. 
HE following sketch of the early life of the Rev. 
Theodore Cuyler, written by the Rev. Newman 
Hall, D.D., is very interesting as showing the result of a 
mother’s faith and prayers : 

He came of a family of lawyers. His father was a 
Justice of the Peace and Surrogate at the age of twenty 
elght, when he died, leaving Theodore, at the age of 
four years, to the sole guardianship and training of his 
mother. His grandfather also was a lawyer, and the 
firm was widely known, with a large practice. To this 
it had been naturally desired by the father, grand- 
father, and family that the young child shculd succeed. 
He was born to be « lawyer, and already his nest was 
feathered. But from his birth his mother had dedi 
cated him to the service of the Temple. Her most 
earnest prayer was that he might be a good minister of 
Jesus Christ, in however humble a sphere, rather than 
occupy any other position, however lucrative and honor- 
able. 

His mother had always declared her desire that her 
son should be a minister of the Gospel, a desire which 
met with the greatest opposition from the boy’s grand- 
father and family. (ne day the grandfather sald to her : 
“Tam about to make my will. I have the best legal 
library in the country, and shall leave it to Theodore if 
you make him a lawyer ; but no books and no money if 
you make him a priest. All depends on you. I want 
your decision at once.” 

It was a great shock to the mother, but she replied : 
“*T would not have him become a priest of my making, 
but, as far as my influence can operate, I hope he will 
become a minister of the Gosrel.” 

He replied : ‘‘ Very well! Remember, I’ve no books 
and no money for priests.” 

Later this decision was reversed, and at the death of 
the grandfather Theodore Cuyler was given his deceased 
father’s place in the will. 

When nine years of age Theodore attended some 
protracted prayer-meetings held at the school ; and, after 
one of these, said, ‘‘ Mother, I’ve decided for Christ 
At that early age he made his public confession by 
membership with the church. When sixteen, he ma 
triculated at Princeton University, where he remained 
three years, and took honors. He was only nineteen 
when he came on his first visit to Europe to complete 
his education by foreign travel. Bearing introductions 
of a high order, he was received by various distinguished 
men, who were charmed by the vivacious youth, over 
flowing with cultured curiosity and Yankee wit. Dick- 
ens and Uarlyle were especially interested in him. On 
his return Dr. Cuyler attended a protracted meeting in a 
small town and labored with such efficiency that many 
professed conversion through his teaching. When the 
result was made known to the young man’s mother, she 
said, ‘‘ My son, doubt no longer ; God has called you to 
preach the Gospel.” Then he went to the Princeton 
Theological Seminary for three years’ studyof divinity ; 
and in 1846 was ordained as pastor of the Presbyterian 
church in Burlington, N. J. ; in 1849 he removed to 
Trenton ; and in 1853 to Market Street, New York; 
whence, in 1860, he was transferred to his present 

church in Brooklyn, where he has ministered for over 
twenty-five years, growing every year dearer to his peo- 
ple and to the people of the city in which he lives, 
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TRIAL SANCTIFIED. 
By M. M. T. 


LAY my cares and griefs away 
Like flowers, to press within a book, 
That when, upon some thoughtful day, 
I turn the leaves on them to look, 


Some memory sweet to me may come 
Of duty done for Jesus’ sake ; 

Of peace, from loss and sorrow born, 
The world can neither give nor take. 


The year, with folded leaves, will hide 
All care and grief, all sin and loss, 
If thou, dear Lord, wilt with me ’bide, 

To sanctify my every cross. 








MONEY AND HOARDING. 
By Tur Rev. Tnomas K. BEECHER. 

“ Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon earth, where moth 
and rust doth corrupt, and where thieves break through and 
steal.’’—Matt. vi. 19. 

REMIND you that our text is not a new command- 

ment, forbidding all men anywhere to lay up treas- 
uresof any kind upon earth. Jesus is speaking to certain 
select ones—his disciples. ‘‘ You men, listening to me 
now, if you wish to be the children of your Father in 
heaven, would better not lay up to yourselves treasures 
upon earth ; because the care of them will worry you, 
and the loss of them will grieve you ; you will lose faith 
and hope ; you will become slaves to care. You would 
far better lay up treasure in heaven—whence I am come, 
and whither I am showing you the way.” 

We all agree with Jesus in this teaching. We have all 
seen both men and women sobered, hardened, and 
belittled by their long, long habit of saving and laying 
up. Indeed, we are not always just, still less generous, 
in our judgment of people that are getting rich by costiy 
saving. We call them mean, small, stingy, miserly. 
But such people are harming no one but themselves. 
They are usually far from happy, or hopeful, or envia- 
ble. 

Remember, then, it is not wrong to Jay up treasures 
upon earth ; but it is in a high degree unwise, unsatisfy 
ng, and, in the long run, burdensome and belittling. 
Jesus bids all who would grow in grace to be on their 
guard against it. 

2. The “‘ treasures ” that men laid up in the days of 
Jesus were wholly unlike the treasures we think of when 
we set out to “‘ get rich,” or, as we say, ‘‘ make money.” 
Money was not then what money {is now. 

A thrifty, saving man in the days of Jesus was one 
who at the end of the year had more stuff on hand than 
he could use: grain (wheat and barley), raisins, dates, 
figs, dried fish, oil, wine, woven stuff (wool and linen), 
gold, silver, brass, gems, flocks and herds. Having 
more than he could consume, he must store it ; he must 
pull down his stone granaries and build larger ones. 
Now comes trouble. Grain will not keep sound and 
sweet year after year. Hungry fellows dig through the 
walls, as tramps nowadays sometimes tap a potato- 
heap. Grain molds and sprouts, and breeds worms; 
raisins mildew and candy ; wine sours ; ofl gets rancid ; 
dried fish gather dampness and get soft ; moths get into 
woolen stuffs ; crickets and mice nibble the linen, and 
mildew stains ; flocks straggle, and herds wander. 

I wouldn't lay up such treasure, said Jesus. You'll 
find jt more care than comfort. 

As, when God gave manna to Israel every morning, 
if they gathered more than one day’s supply it bred 
worms and stank before to-morrow, 80, in all time, God 
gives the necessaries of life yearby year. We can with 
difficulty carry over into next year the food of this year. 
Three years of eunlessness would leave the world de- 
populated and silent. To hoard up the gifts of God, 
“much goods for mazy days,” is a difficult thing to do. 
Give us this day, Father ! food for to-day. 

The hoarding practiced in the days of Jesus is easily 
seen to be childish, unwise, and wasteful. 

8. This kind of laying up of treasure is not, that I 
know of, practiced by any of usto-day. The only treas- 
ures that would be safe to hoard are gold and silver and 
jewels. To bury these secretly is perhaps the best use 
that can be made of them. They have little or no vir- 
tue or worth in satisfying the needs of living men. They 
do us good, or bring us good, only when we trade them 
off for something else, that we can use with satisfaction. 
The precious metals and stones do not feed, clothe, 
warm, nor house us. If we are going to hoard anything, 
by all means let it be gold, silver, and precious stones. 

But we are not “‘hoarding” in these days. We talk 
about “‘ laying up money,” but I do not find that any 
man or woman is for any long time laying up money. 
Our very little children may be hoarding pennies and 
nickels and dimes in their cast-iron toy-banks; but 
grown-up men and women are looking out for invest- 
ments. They want their money to earn interest. Idle 
money is 8 grief to spy modern banker or business map, 
Jdle woney s money wusting, 





What would Jesus say to such as we are? We are 
not laying up treasure. We are investing our money. 

I hear men say, ‘‘ I’ve got money in bank, sir!” ‘Yes, 
they took it there. They left it there. The bank prom- 
ised to pay it back on demand, with increase. But is 
your money in bank, laid up like grain in a Palestine 
granary ? Isit hoarded? I tell you that there is not a 
bank in this or in any other land that can pay back to 
all depositors the money they have put in, if they all 
call for it at once. Every bank in the world would be 
broken in one week if all the depositors were to go to 
hoarding money, and cease to trust banks. 

So, then, when we are making money and trying to get 
rich, we are not hoarding at all. On the contrary, we 
are trusting, spending, investing. We are trusting men 
whom we do not know, and never saw. Weare saving, 
and saving, and then—all in a lump—vwe are lending, 
or investing, or trusting. 

Now, lending is eminently a Christian act. From 
him that would borrow of thee turn not thou away. 
Trusting is eminently Christian. Are not our money- 
lenders and all our thrifty money-makers genuine Chris- 
tian disciples, then ? Surely they are not hoarding their 
wealth ! 

What would Jesus teach if he had twelve bankers 
and business men in a room together? He certainly 
would not ssy, “‘ Lay not up to yourselves treasure upon 
earth, where moth and rust doth corrupt, and where 
thieves break through and steal!” For they could an- 
swer : ‘‘ We are not laying up anything. We are using 
all our money in our business, That’s not laying it up. 
We have no hoarded values. Indeed, many of us have 
mortgaged our very homes in order to raise money to do 
our business. As fast as we get our money we let it go. 
We have no stores of diamonds and pearls of great price 
hid away. We have notso much as a barrel of flour 
ahead at home. Good Master, we do not Jay up any- 
thing. Weare business men. We keep things moving ; 
we poritively hate tosee our shops and stores jammed 
full of goods. What gladdens us {s to sell off lively, 
and let the stock go. We never hoard.” 

** And when we raise a crop we do not hoard it, we 
raise it ‘for the market.’ The quicker we can sell ‘t the 
better we like it.” 

‘* And when we manufacture anything, as shoes, bar- 
iron, brooms, hatchers, sash and doors, and what not, 
we hate to see our produce pile up. We get rid of it as 
fast as we can, for we can’t carry so much stock. We 
need the money. And we do not lay up the money. 
We do not lay up anything ; it is our business to keep 
things moving, and ‘ make money.’” 

I would dearly like to listen and hear what Jesus 
would say to twelve such henest business men of this 
nineteenth century. 

I think I know what he would say, but I cannot put 
it into few and simple words, such as he would invent. 

4. Take heed—He might say—ye busy men, who 
keep things moving, lest things keep you moving, and 
by your busy-ness ye become thin and worn and dry 
and driven. 

It was said to them of old, Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God, and thou shalt lovethy neighbor. And I said 
long ago, Give and lend and do nothoard. And ye are 
lending every day ; and ye are borrowing every day. 
Ye therefore are witnesses unto me that I spake wisely. 
For, see! Yemen of tradeand finance have wound and 
wrapped the world into one, and caused the continents 
to rejoice in the abundance of good. 

But ye yourselves—how is it with you, and your love 
to God, and your hope and your faith and your trust ? 
How is it with you and your neighbor? Are you 
trained by your business to be kind one to another, 
tender-hearted, forgiving one another, as God in me 
doth you forgive ? 

And do you really trust one another more and more, 
or do you rather trust to securities, ‘‘collaterals”? Do 
you often lend upon honor, hoping for nothing again ? 

Are you trusting and loving men’? Or are you dis- 
trusting men more and more, and trusting what you 
call mouey and securities ? 

Take heed, take heed ! ye busy men, who never hoard, 
but keep things moving. What is this thing that you 
call making money ? Whatis it but poweramong men ? 
Power to buy and pay for! Power to hire and profit 
by another’s work ! 

What is this money, to which all of you are obedient, 
and for whose sake men serve one another ? 

What are these “ securities” which you hide away in 
safe deposit vaults ? 

Are they not power to collect rent, interest, or divi- 
dends from your brother man? Are they not a very 
great power? Do you think about your brother man 
as your power increases ? 

With power come not merely privileges, but duties 
also. Do you love power? Thou doest well. Do you 
love also the costly duties that go with power? In the 
kingdom of heaven He that is chief is servant of all. 
In the affairs of to-day the chief ones are they who have 
‘made money” trading among men until they bave 
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and desire unanimously. Take heed, take heed ! for 
he whose hands hold a scepter of power among men 
shall surely give account to my Father which is in 
heaven as to the use they make of that power. 

Thou shalt love thy nelghbor as thyself. I am THE 
Lorp. 

Having thus seen : 

1. What kind of treasure and hoarding men practiced 
in the days of Jesus; and that— 

2. This kind of laying up of treasures is rarely prac- 
ticed by any of us to-day; we have all grown wiser. 
But, instead— 

3. We are all of us engaged actively in keeping things 
moving, and profiting by the money that we make and 
use, Over and over; and— 

4. Having tried to hear and understand what Jesus 
would say to us busy, driving people, who never hoard 
anything to speak of, but keep things moving, to make 
our share of money, I remark now: 

5. Nevertheless there is a great deal of unwise and 
unprofitable and burdensome hoarding going on to-day. 
Mark, I do not say wrong or wicked, but unprofitable, 
wasteful, and burdensome hoarding—proved to be 
unprofitable by the smother, anxlety, or discomfort 
caused, « 

It is easy to build a house so large that it becomes a 
costly burden to take care of it and keepitup. A wise 
Christian builds a house as birds their nests—éo fit. He 
knows that money will build houses, but remembers 
that money will not make a home. A house is one 
thing, a home quite another. 

People can go on indulging fine tastes, and get to- 
gether quite a treasure of art and bric-i-brc—more than 
they have room for, more than they can use or enjoy. 
They can’t sell; they do not want to give away; yet 
the care is a bother and a burden. 

I call anything unwisely hoarded when (1) we assert 
ownership of it; (2) do not use or enjoy it ourselves ; 
and (3) do not let other folks use or enjoy it. 

If you approve of this definition, and will walk 
among your possessions and sort them out, I think we 
shall all find ourselves burdened with unconscious 
hoarding. Stuff has somehow gathered round us, and 
we are bedded by it, as a stone in the meadow by the 
soil that heaves up round it; or as decaying logs, sink- 
ing into moss and lichens. 


lf we buy a farm, and neither use {t ourselves, nor let 


others use it except for pay, we are hoarding land. 
Many a business man feels poor—property-poor. ‘‘I 
own so much that I cannot turn myself! Taxes eat me 
up! I cannot sell!” Precisely! You are hoarding, 
and have found out what Jesus teaches, that it is unwise 
and unprofitable to become “‘ property-poor.” Again : 

In our hot and hasty push for money it often falls 
out that a whole city or State drifts into wasteful or un- 
wise hoarding. Each active citizen looking out for 
himself, and no one caring wisely for the whole, costly 
and ruinous hoardings come to pass. 

The city and county buildings in Chicago and Phila- 
delphia, and our own State House at Albany, are monu- 
mental hoards. Anything is hoarded when (1) it is set 
off as property ; (2) not used by the owner; nor (3) 
allowed to be used by others. It is not the spending of 
$15,000,000 on our Capitol that we should deplore, but 
that so much value should be hoarded there unused. 

Such costly structures are like those wers that some- 
times afflict men, attracting blood and nutriment from 
the whole body, and hoarding it in a huge lump, emooth, 
shapely, and shiny. 

Healthy nutrition from the blood is effected in the 
countless minute capillaries, that blush with pleasure as 
they thrive. And the beneficent treasure of a great State, 
if expended on schoolhouses, parks, reclamation of 
swamp-lands, is not hoarded, but kept moving among 
the people who hum with hopeful, rewarded industry 
and blush with pleasure. 

A great cathedral, with its endowments and its dally 
service echoing through its empty vastness, is monu- 
mental] hoarding. 

A great university foundation that maintains ten or 
fifteen bachelors in lazy, learned luxury, is hoarding of 
the same kind that was rudely ended when monasteries 
were dissolved, and monks eet adrift, and the abuses of 
religious liberty burned out, as rats are killed by burn- 
ing a barn. 

Do not let me confuse you, brethren, by the number 
and variety of my illustrations and applications. The 
teachings of Jesus are marvelous and most wise in this, 
that they touch the estate of men from lowest and least 
detail of personal conduct, all the way up through soci- 
ety, to the sublime necessities and glories of the king- 
dom of God. 

All ye that would enter into life, and have peace in 
the kingdom of God, keep the commandments, not in 
their letter merely, but in spirit and in truth, Do no 
harm, no wrong, no violence, no evil. 

Do your righteousness to be seen of God and rewarded 
by him—to-day, to-morrow, all days, forever. 

Take heed ! lay not. up to youreelves treasures, as if 
bloating witb property were all the same as growing 
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with good. Moths will nibble your woolens and vex 
you; rust will damage your grain in its bins; your 
stuff is perishable. Use it,don’t lay itup! Your gold 
and silver breed envy, attract thieves, and harden you 
against your fellow-men. 

And when, at great cost, men have learned to quit this 
gross, miserly hoarding, and to coin good-will, intelll- 
gence, confidence, and bopa into money, and all reach 
out to get this new power of credit—take heed! The 
hoarding now is not of money, but of power; a 
mighty power for good or for evil. In such a day, en- 
feebling luxuries lift up under us like cushions, and fluff 
us in softly like downy beds, and we are in danger again. 
We are hoarding, not using ! 

And when all the people are united in finance as one 
man, and from governor to bootblack are mindful of 
pay in money, take heed! take heed! for the whole 
State has gone into this hoarding—wasteful hoarding— 
unwise hoarding. Any costly thing (1) owned ; (2) not 
used by the owner ; and (3) not allowed to others for use, 
is hoarded. And whenever or wherever a man falls into 
this bloated un wisdom, he will lose spring, faculty, faith, 
hope, and the vision of God. 

Or whenever and wherever people, however asso- 
clated, find great blood-wens of costliness coming to 
pass, while the low-down, the ignorant, are forgotten— 
paling in penury, not blushing in beauty—then and 
there Mammon is God; and before the march of the 
great Jebovah he shall be cast down, his temples given 
over to owls and bats to use, while the meek shall in- 
herit the earth, and the merciful obtain mercy. 

Brethren '—busy, honest, kind-hearted men that you 
are—take, I beseech you, Jesus Christ as your partner 
in business, 

He has a gift for you in your bright intelligence and 
activity. Do not wait until you are dying, and then seek 
‘the consolations of religion.” Do not wait until, in 
advanced years, you retire on a competence, and then 
try to buy freshness of heart, and youthful hope. Try 
the experimen's of faith and prayer now! Let Jesus 
be your counsel now! He is wiser than any maxims of 
poor Richard. He can cause wells of living water to 
spring up inthe heart; and of all his wise sayings none 
is wiser—‘' A man’s life consisteth not in the abundance 
of what he owns.” 

And of all bis wise counsel none is wiser than our 
Sunday-school lesson to-day : 

‘Lay not up to yourselves treasures upon earth, 
where moth and rust doth corrupt, and where thieves 
break through and steal. But lay up for yourselves 
treasures in heaven.” Make to yourselves friends by 
means of the mammon of unrighteousness! Make 
men love you, by the wise and loving way in which you 
‘* keep things moving ” by the power of money. 


MISAPPLIED SCRIPTURE. 


“ Touch not, taste not, handle not.’’"—Col. ii , 21. 
EN go to the Bible as boys toa hickory tree in 
the Fall, who club it and bring down the nuts, 
quite careless from what twig any particular nut has 
fallen. A text isa text; and the text hunter Js ready to 
cite it as authority for his doctrine, whether the devil 
said it to Adam, or Eliphaz to Job, or the Lord to Moses, 
without once asking who uttered {it and what its place 
and significance in Scripture. The use of this text in 
temperance addresses is an illustration of this pernicious 
perversion of the Bible. 

The gnostic sects of the early Church had already 
begun to arise in Paul’s time. They had imbibed the 
Oriental notion that matter is evil and spirit good. Out 
of this grew, on the one side, the tendency to disregard 
the moral law, and to hold that one might have a pure 
soul in spite of the most sensual exvesses, and, on the 
other hand, the tendency to withdraw from the world 
altogether, and to refuse to take any part in life, or any 
share in the good things of the world other than such as 
was absolutely necessary to sustain ex!stence. It is with 
this ascetic tendency Paul is dealing in his Epistle to 
the Colossians ; a tendency predominant in the monastic 
life of the Middle Ages, and reappearing in Protestant- 
ism in certain phases of Puritan life. You are not to 
be judged, he says to the Colossians, by what you eat 
or drink, by your fast days and holy days; this is not 
religion, You are with Christ to be dead, that is, wholly 
indifferent, to the pleasures and attractions of a merely 
sensuous and animal existence, and with Christ risen 
into a higher intellectual and spiritual life. If you are 
thus born again, if you are raised in Christ new creat- 
ures, if your conversation—that {s, your whole living 
experience—is in heaven, you will no longer subject 
yourself to ascetic ordinances, such as ‘Touch not, 
taste not, handle not.” 

The law of the Christian is the Jaw which Paul lays 
down with characteristic boldness in his letter to the 
Corinthians: ‘‘ All things are yours, whether Paul, or 
Apollos, or Cephas, or the world, or life, or death, or 
things present, or things to come—all are yours.” But 
then they are yours only because ‘‘ ye are Christ's, and 
Christ {¢ God's ;” yours only as the home belongs to the 











child, because the child belongs to the father ; yours 
only as the hospital belongs to the surgeon, because both 
belong to the patients ; yours only as you receive them 
from Christ, consecrate them to Christ, and use them in 
Christ's redeeming work. Not by a statutory law pro- 
hibiting one from touching the wine-cup will the world 
be redeemed even from intemperance, but by the 
higher law which holds him who {s joyfully subject to 
it back from touching anything except as it can be used 
for the redemption of mankind, and which takes all 
things which can be used for its redemption. The 
result in action may be the same, but the inward spirit 
is widely different. 








THE CONSCIENTIOUS HAIR-DRESSER.' 


N the city of Bath, England, during the last century, 
lived a hair-dresser, who was not a religious man, 
and who was in the habit of keeping his shop open on 
Sunday. But in the course of time a change came over 
him, and he became a Christian. Then he was greatly 
troubled at the thought of breaking the fourth com- 
mandment by working on Sunday. He went and 
talked with his minister about it. He urged him to 
give up the practice, as he could not expect God's bless- 
ing to follow him while he continued to do this. The 
man said he was sure his trade would be ruined if he 
gave up his Sunday work. But finding that he could 
have no peace or comfort while he went on in this way, 
he finally made up his mind to do his duty, and be 
faithful to God, whatever the result might be. 

He gave up his Sunday work, and went regularly to 
church. The result was just as he feared. His genteel 
customers left him, and his business fell off, so that he 
was obliged to give up his fashionable shop, and finally 
he had to take a cellar, under the market-house, and 
shave people of the poorest class. 

One Saturday evening, about dark, a gentleman from 
one of the stage coaches, in which the traveling was 
done before the days of railways, asked for a hair- 
dresser, and was directed by the hostlers to the cellar 
opposite. Coming in hartily, he asked to be shaved 
quickly, while they were changing the horses, as he did 
not like to break the Sabbath day. This touched the 
poor barber in a tender spot, and he burst into tears, as 
he asked the stranger to lend him a penny to buy a can- 
dle with, as it was too dark to shave him with safety, 
and he had not a penny in the world. 

He gave him the penny, wondering to himself how 
poor the man must be! When he was shaved he said 
to the barber, ‘‘There must be something strange in 
your history, which I should like to hear when I come 
back. But I have no time now. Here is half a crown 
for you. What is your name ?” 

‘* My name,” said the astonished barber, ‘‘is Willlam 
Read.” 

‘* William Read,” said the stranger ; ‘‘ and what part 
of England are you from ?” 

‘‘From Kingston, near Taunton.” 

‘* Whet was your father’s name ?” 

** Thomas Read.” 

‘* Had he any brothers ?” 

‘Yes, sir. one, after whom I was named; but he 
went to the East Indies, and we have never heard from 
him ; we suppose he must be dead.” 

‘Come slong with me,” said the stranger; ‘‘ your 
uncle is dead, and has left a large fortune, which I will 
put in your possession, as soon as you prove the truth 
of what you have just said.” 

He was able to give the proof required, and then his 
uncle’s large fortune came into his possession. 

Now, see how strangely God’s providence worked to 
bring about this result! It was this man’s faithfulness 
to God which brought him into the way of the lawyer 
who had charge of this fortune. If he had not been so 
poor that he had not a penny with which to buy a can- 
dle, he might never have heard of or received this fort- 
une. But he was faithful to God, and God blessed him 
for his faithfulness ; and this is what he will always do. 

Moses was faithful to God. This is the first point in 
the model he has left us. We should try to follow his 
example here. 


GATHERED FROM LIFE. 


HERE was a railway in formation, and the work 
was stopped for want of funds. This meant 
trouble to all concerned in it—director, engineer, and 
navvies. The first failed, the second had to relinquish 
what he had hoped would be a home for three years, and 
the third had to shift for themselves as best they could. 
One of the latter was seen wandering about the town 
asking for work, which he failed to obtain. We en- 
countered him, and seeing the disappointed, wistful 
face, followed him to the abode which he also hoped to 
tenart so long as the line was forming. 
‘You are thrown out of employment. Is there any- 
thing we can do for you?” we asked, abruptly perhaps. 


1 From “Bible Models,” by Richard Newton, D.D. (Barrie: 
Philadelphia.) 











‘* No, thankee ; I am just off in search of work,” was 
the somewhat gruff reply. 

The door was ajar, and a respectable looking woman 
came forward and asked usin. The room was neat and 
decently furnished, but there was neither fire nor the 
appearance of edibles, though it was about the dinner 
hour. 

‘* Perhaps you are the lady my landlady promised to 
recommend me to,” she said. ‘‘ lam trying to get a 
little dressmaking.” 

‘You will not mind doing up an old dress?” we 
asked, doubtfully. 

‘* Anything, ma’am, that I can do at home; for one of 
my children is ill,” she replied, pointing to a chair in 
which sat a sick boy. There were other children about. 

‘‘ Hunger,” we thought, as we hastened off in search 
of some improvised needlework and food. 

Returning quickly and unexpectedly, we found the 
husband in consultation with the wife. He said he had 
been bred a shoemaker, and would be thankful for a job 
if we could recommend him—a neighbor would lend 
him the tools. We wanted a pair of boots patched, and 
promised them at once; but meanwhile ventured to 
offer a particular pudding for the invalid. Without 
awaiting consent, we opened our basket of provisions 
and left in search of the old boots. 

The barrier of pride and shyness was broken down 
when we went back, and we were ‘received with 
thanks,” but not servility: for we found, on inquiry, 
that he was an independent north-country man, and all he 
wanted was work. 

It was found both for him and his wife, and they 
proved very efficient. She was an excellent necdle- 
woman, and he, had he “‘ stuck to his last,” would have 
been a master shoemaker by that time, but trade had 
been bad, and he had taken to navvy-work, which 
suited his health, he sald. Be that as it may, he was 
then a stranger in a strange land, and timely aid enabled 
him and his wife to retrieve their circumstances, until 
he finally got good work elsewhere, and they removed 
to a distance. Before leaving, they showed us their 
children well shod, their sick boy cured, their small 
possessions saved, and spoke of the kindness of their 
poor neighbors, and the work given by their richer 
ones, with hearts overflowing with gratitude. 


The following incident was related by Mrs. J. K. Bar- 
ney, of Rhode Island, at the National Meeting of the 
Women’s Christian Union at Philadelphia : 

‘‘There came & woman to me with the question : ‘Do 
you know where my boy is ?’ and gave me a little clew. 
For five years she had not looked into his face ; and she 
thought she had traced bim under an assumed name to 
such a prisen, and would I find out fur her? I located 
that man in such a prison, to stay there such a time ; and 
then came a letter asking me if I would go to bim, with 
the words, ‘Couldn’t you come and see me, and take a 
mother’s message to my boy ?’ Mothers, can you think 
what message you would have sent that boy ? She was 
{n an elegant home. I sat down to a beautiful table 
with her. She handed mea picture, and told me to 
show itto him. I said, ‘This is not your picture?’ 
‘ Yes,’ she said, ‘that is mine before he went to prison ; 
and here,’sald she, ‘is mine after I had had five years 
of waiting for Charley.’ I went with those two pictures 
to the prison. I called at an inopportunetime. He was 
in the dark cell. The keeper said that he had been in 
there twenty-four hours ; but, in answer to my plead- 
ings, he went down into that dark cell, and the man 
announced a lady as from his mother. But no reply. 
Said I, ‘Let me step in ;’ and I did so. There was just 
a single plank from one end to the other, and that was 
all the furniture ; and there the boy from Yale College sat. 
Said I, ‘Charley, Iam a stranger to you, but I have come 
from your mother ; and I shall have to go back, and tell 
her that you did not want to hear from her ?’ Said he, 
‘ Don’t mention my mother’s name here.’ Said he, ‘ I will 
do anything if you will go.’ As he walked along the cell, 
I noticed that he reeled. Said I, ‘ What is the matter ? 
He said he hadn’t eaten anything in twenty-four hours, 
They brought him something ; and I sat down by him, 
and held the tin plate on which was some coarse, brown 
bread without any butter, and, I think, a tin cup of 
coffee. By and by, as we talked, I pressed into his 
hand his mother’s picture; and he looked at it, and 
said : ‘That is my mother. I always said she was the 
handse~>73t woman in the world.’ He pressed it, and 
held it in his hands ; and | slipped the other picture 
over it. He said, ‘ Who is that ?’ I said, ‘ That is your 
mother.’ ‘That my mother?’ ‘Yer,’ I said, ‘that is 
the mother of the boy that I found In a dark cell, after 
she had been waiting five years to cee him.’ He said, 
‘O God, I bave done it!’ And then he said: ‘ No, itis 
the liquor traffic that has done it. Why con’t you do 
something to stop it?’ He sald, ‘I began drinking at 
home, It was on the table with my food.’” 


“‘Crowns of glory ain’t wore in this world, but it’s 
my pinion that them that does the hard jobs here will 
stand @ good chance of bavin’ extra bright ones whey 


they gt through,” 
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Books AND Qutxors. 


THE BLOT UPON THE BRAIN.’ 


In the intro.'uction to his “‘ Anthropology,” Mr. E. B. 
Tyier compares anthropology to the yoke which water- 
carriers put across their shoulders, and from which they 
suspend a bucket of water on either side. The carrier 
is willing to bear the extra weight of the yoke for the 
sake of the convenience in carrying his burden. In the 
same way the student of any science will find it worth 
his while to carry a little anthropology along with him, 
even at the cost of som: little labor, for the sake of the 
suggestive and powerful hold on his subject which such 
additional knowledge will give him. It would seem 
that the same holds true of psychology, and in many 
departments the connection is much more immediate 
and obvious than in the case of anthropology. 

History is the record of the doings of men. As men 
are par ercellence psychological animals, a large share 
of their doings must be of importance and interest to the 
psychologist. And, contrariwise, the results of psy- 
chological study must have considerable value for the 
student, and especially the writer of history. Certain 
historical movements and personages offer a particularly 
inviting appearance for this psychological application. 
It is to these that Dr. Ireland devotes about the first half 
of his volume, in the belief that ‘‘the study of the dis 
eased function of the brain has helped the author to give 
explanations of some important events in history.” 

In an opening paper some of the most important facts 
and theories about hallucinations and illusions are dis- 
cussed, to serve as a foundation for the discussion of 
the psychological import of the historical events to be 
described. 

The hallucinations and epilepsies of Mohammed have 
always been recognized as of extreme importance to 
the correct understanding of the nature of his wurk. 
The off hand statement that he was subject to a nervous 
disease accompanied by an hallucination appears simple 
enough ; but the enormous influence of his following, 
of his skill in managing affairs, his writings (however 
unattractive they may be to us), show, at any rate, that, 
if he was insane, it certainly was an insanity of a very 
rare kind. {t is true that any one making such pre- 
sumptions nowadays would promptly find shelter in an 
insane asylum; but in those days his actions were not 
viewed in this way ; and in fact, Mohammed’s halluci- 
nations and assertions can be paralleled in almost any 
modern institute for the insane. But, apart from this, 
it would seem that we must admit that these insane tend- 
encies were combined with talents and ability of no 
low order; and while, in his case (a point which rather 
distinguishes his mental disturbances from numerous 
similar peculiarities in other great men), it is probable 
that his life would have been an uneventful one without 
the “‘ inspiration ” which his neurotic attacks gave him, 
still, on the basis of these suggestions, he worked out a 
system wLose importance is shown by the large host of 
followers turning toward Mecca at the close of each day. 

Swedenborg is another personage whose hallucina- 
tions have become famous. In this case the hallucina- 
tions were so persistent and perverse that it is difficult 
to associate them with anything but a sorely diseased 
brafh. Moreover, an element of self-deception comes 
in which is quite in contrast with the sincerity of 
Mohammed’s actions. 

Whatever may be the authenticity of the stain on the 
wall which is always pointed out to visitors as the result 
of Luther’s encounter with Satan, at any rate it has 
given rise to further research, which makes applicable 
the couplet which suggested the title of the present 
volume : 

“* *Tis the blot upon the brain 
That will show itself without.’’—Tennyson. 
Although not always as a “‘ blot without.” 

Luther may safely be regarded as the victim of a nerv- 
ous affection ; and himself describes some of his symp- 
toms. One would have to strain the facts severely, how- 
ever, to detect any outcome of this weakness in his 
religious life. "Tis true he ascribed everything to a 
diabolical agency ; but that belief was so current in his 
days that it would probably have been used by him 
without the appearance of Satan himself in his visions. 

It would hardly be worth while to follow Dr. Ireland 
in his treatment of other points of history, among which 
that of Joan of Arc is especially striking. 

The author has applied the term ‘Insanity of 
Power” to a series of manifestations which are as strik. 
ing as they are revolting. ‘Some children, if not all, 
are selfish, prone to passion, giving away to anger at the 
slightest opposition, and resenting deprivation and dis. 
appointment with an extravagant keenness which rap- 
idly exhausts itself. Ata later age they are apt to in. 
dulge in cruelty to animals, delight in delusions and false 
statements, and gloat in pictures of wholesale cruelty 





1 Studies in History and Psychology. By W.W. Ireland.. (New 
York; Putnams. 1286,) 





and slaughter. Ifachild were to grow up {in such a 
state of mind it would grow up insane.” Education is 
the corrector, and is a process of keeping the child 
*‘sane.” Now, imagine that this child fs actually in a 
position to gratify its desires and whims, to indulge its 
passions, and we have the “insanity of power” in all 
its details. In other words, it seems that the heirs to 
positions of power are often wanting in the self-restraint 
necessary for using that power rationally and virtuously ; 
when this happens, vices and atrocities suggested by the 
whimsical desires of an ill-ordered and uncontrolled 
mind are indulged in with a wanton excess until the 
body exhausts itself with debauchery, or the tyrant 
falls a victim to a daring hand. And, what is by far 
the worst, the taint is almost sure to fall on his heirs. 
The Claudius family of emperors at Rome present an 
almost unbroken line of rulers who inherited and passed 
on from one generation to another a perverse passion for 
sights of cruelty and debauchery. It was only by the 
infusion of new blood that the taint was removed. No 
more striking proof of the fact that, after all, the laws 
of the body rule the world, could be desired. The his- 
tories of Mohammed Toghluk, Sultan of India, and of 
the dynasty of Ivan the Terrible of Russia, furnish other 
chapters of illustrations of the Insanity of Power, while 
the history of the hereditary neurosis of the royal fam- 
ily of Spain is especially valuable because such facts 
are not apt to be accessible except in the case of persons 
important by accidents of birth. 

The latter half of the essays center about some of the 
recent results of the study of insanity and the functions 
of the brain, Some pecuiiar forms of insanity which 
have attracted much attention are described. Meta- 
physical mania (Griikelsneht) is the name of one. The 
patient, {ike the schoolmen of old, tortures himself with 
trivial perplexities: Why has that chair four legs ? 
Why can’t there be a force which would keep that chair 
standing on one leg? and soon. Agoraphobia and clau 
straphobia are the names of two other forms of mental 
weakness. In the first the subject dreads open places ; 
he will walk a long way around, hugging the houses for 
fear that in the open square he will fall, or something 
happen to him. Or, again, a lady insists upon having a 
roof close to her head. A lofty ceiling causes her great 
distress, and she cannot go to church unless she finds a 
seat under the gallery. In the second case the patient 
feels shut in ; he wants room ; he is impatient and rest- 
less. Of course the persons thus affected are, as a rule, 
not in asylums, and no doubt may have these tenden- 
cies to a greater or less degree without at all knowing of 
it. The suggestion that many of these symptoms, to 
which we usually pay no attention, are allied to insan- 
ity, though the relation may be very remote, is really 
the important point. 

The relation of words to thoughts and thoughts to 
words is another subject treated. It issuggested by the 
many studies of aphasia with which the literature of 
neurology has recently been enriched, and is especially 
important because it presents the best instance of what 
is usually considered a purely psychic function asso 
ciated with the decay of a particular piece of gray matter 
of the brain, known as Broca’s convolution. 

And, finally, the attention is called to the study of 
the dual functions of the brain. Has man two brains 
or one ? would seem to be a very useless question. But 
it really is not so. Many facts could be presented which 
argue for an independent action of each half of the 
brain. That the brain does not act as one organ is 
shown in the fact that the speech center is situated on 
one (the left) side, the left brain being more developed. 
We are right-handed, as the conducting fibers cross over 
from left to right on their passage from the brain to the 
muscles. In some cases, too, where aphasia occurred 
in left-handed people, the lesion was found on the right 
side of the brain; 7. ¢., these persons were right-headed 
and left-handed. The study of the question of the relation 
of the two halves of the body is one which seems very 
promising, but is not yet in a condition to be popularly 
treated without danger of introducing misconceptions 
and half-truths. 

In this volume Dr. Ireland has made available to the 
English reader some facts of psychology which that 
reader is, or is suppused to be, anxious to obtain. In 
striving after popularity one or two instances of 8 
rather superficial tone occur ; and while to the special- 
ist the volume presents little that is new, or gives this 
in the best shape, it must certainly be of service in 
helping the intelligent public to keep in sympathy with 
psychological study. Especially is this of value to the 
Foglish reader, because a comparatively small literature 
upon this subject is available to him in his own lan- 
guage. 





POLITICS AND ECONOMICS.’ 


Mr. Cunningham, chaplain of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, has given us in this book a brief survey of the 
changes which the industrial system of England has 





1 Politics and Economics, An Essay on the Nature of the Prin- 
ciples of Political Economy, together with a Survey of Recent 
Legislation. By W. Cunningham, B.D. (London, 1886.) 


undergone since the earliest periods. He occuples a 
unique position among English economists. He advo- 
cates a historical method of investigation ; he believes in 
the principle of laissez faire, ‘‘ subject to at least such 
limitations ” ss a regard for the interests of posteri:y, 
the danger of monopolies by the disappearance of com- 
petition, and whatever other modifications the dictates 
of practical experience may impose. He regards eco- 
nomic science as wholly practical, ‘‘ as directed toward 


a given end”—‘‘but to anend that is differently con. 
ceived and defined ; in fact, that is different in different 
civilizations.” ‘‘ Political economy must be relative 


to the current morality of the society the wealth of which 
fs under discussion.” For, “The gentus of each 
nation determines the precise value which shall be 
attached to the pursuit of wealth in the nation, and 
thus defines the precise character of the end in 
view.” In accordance with these principles, he de- 
scribes the earliest period of English industry as one 
‘when the methods of pursuing wealth were deter- 
mined in accordance with Christian morality.” ‘‘The 
whole of English soclety had come into being under 
Christian guidance, and the laws of the old Saxon and 
Angle kingdoms show ample traces of a Christian 
spirit. Especially is this true of our industrial and 
commercial life from the earliest date at which we have 
de*nite knowledge of it. . . . Religious and industrial 
life were closely interconnected, and there were count- 
less points at which the principles of divine law must 
have been brought to bear on the transaction of business 
altogether apart from any tribunal. . . . The mediwval 
prohibitions all rested on a desire to avoid transactions 
which were inconsistent with the Christian duty of 
loving one’s nelghbor. . . . The usurer who extorted 
privaie gain from the unfortunate, or from those who 
were devoting themselves to the service of their king or 
the church, seemed most’ clearly guilty of infringing 
this broad rule. If he became a partner in the risk of 
business transactions, he might fairly claim a share in 
the profits. . . . Not only was there a Christian doctrine 
of the terms on which loans should be made, but a 
Christian doctrine of prices as well, resting not so much 
on the utility of the article as on the attempt to bring 
about a fair rate of exchange, in which neither party got 
the better of the other. . . . The whole idea of reason- 
able prices in other departments is most clearly seen in 
the assize of bread which was fixed by statute for the 
whole of England before the thirteenth century. Corn 
was a commodity the price of which necessarily varied 
with the seasons, and there was a sliding scale of prices 
of corn, and a corresponding scale of weight of each 
kind of loaf; the price of bread did not alter, but the 
weight of the loaf varied as the corn got cheaper or 
dearer.” As the State endeavored to regulate prices 
according to the Christian idea, so it endeavored to give 
to labor a Christian dignity. Theideas of the monastery 
as regards motives to industry extended to the guild. 
Labor was not for mere hire and gain, but for self- 
discipline in the monastery, self-maintenance in the 
guild; but in both thought of others was enjoined 
upon the laborer, the good of others directly or the 
securing means for almsgiving; the good name and 
prosperity of the guild and its members—for ‘‘in the 
constitution and regulation of these guilds we find the 
Christian conception of work embodied as truly as in 
the monastic rule.” Very many of the craft guilds were 
started as social machinery for securing good work at 
reasonable prices. ‘‘The good men of the trade made 
up their minds what was fair between the workmen and 
the public, and were armed with authority to see that 
this fair standard of work and pay was adhered to. 
The rules by which each guild controlled its members 
bore witness to their care for good work and for steady 
and orderly life.” 

The disappearance of the peculiar ethical features of 
this period Mr. Cunningham attributes to the weakening 
of the Papal supremacy in Europe by the rise of nations, 
dnd its final overthrow by the Reformation. ‘‘ When 
private opinion came to deny the guidance of the Church 
in matters of conduct, the whole force of the Bible teach- 
ing on political questions was destroyed. The Protestant 
trumpet gave an uncertain sound on all politica! ques 
tions of the day, because the private judgment of 
different individuals gave such diverse accounts of the 
nature of the divine law it revealed. What weight 
could be attached to Jewel and Sanders in their denuncia- 
tions of usury, when Calvin had refused to condemn it 
unreservedly ?” In other words, the leaven of liberty 
of conscience worked destruction to industrial docility. 
It was along time before old forms disappeared, but 
with moral responsibility and independence of thought 
came a more vigorous industrial life. For years it was 
oppressed by the misguided attentions of the State, and 
nearly bankrupted by taxation, disordered currency, and 
dishonest government. The merchant was the first to 
obtain freedom, and in the modern development of trade 
—he would have been a military leader in former days 
—found scope for his ambition, his enterprise, for a life 
of bloodless conflict with difficulties instead of men. 





‘Modern character (we ought to say modern men, for 4 
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rich variety of character appears) is not the result of 
freedom of mere ‘“‘ thought,” itis even more the outcome 
of a free industrial life, a vigorous life of conflict. 

or it would have failed either to attract or to educate the 
more enterprising and bolder spirits. The modern man 
—as he js found in England and America, at least—is a 
product of industrial society, quite as much if he has 
never been in trade asif he has. The docile condition 
of English industry, and its laws and customs, were not, 
says Mr. Cunningham, adapted to a rapidly extending 
and vigorous industrial life. We may also add that it 
was not conducive to that individual progress and rich 
diversity uf moral development which free competition 
has, at least, made possible. It is only in our own time 
that, according to Mr. Cunningham, the methods of 
pursuing wealth are free in the sense of allowing indi- 
viduals to pursue the courses they prefer. Previous to 
this, and following the period when they ‘‘ were deter- 
mined in accordance with Christian morality,” there 
was a longer period when they ‘‘ were directed in accord- 
ance with national policy,” during which time English- 
men learned “‘ that the effort to regulate industry and 
trade was in itself an evil ; that rules of every sort ham- 
pered its free development ; that encouragements to trade 
offered opportunities for fraud ; that measures which 
were designed for one special object had far-reaching 
and unexpected results in other directions, and that the 
attempt to regulate industry was likely to impede its 
growth.” 

Comparing Mr. Cunningham with Ruskin and Car- 
lyle, we may say that he sees, as they do, a real contri- 
bution to the industrial system of the world in the 
feudal ages, but, unlike them, desires to go on to some- 
thing better, not to go back to that which we have 
torever left behind us, If his views of that period 
of development are sometimes somewhat startling, 
they are certainly both fresh and suggestive. 





Mr. W. W. Astor’s historical romance Valentino (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons) fully deserves the pro- 
nounced success it has gained. It is vivid in style, rich in 
historical accessories, and dramatic in plot. It is, however, 
rather a brilliant picture of Italian court life and political 
intrigue and crime in the sixteenth century than a romance 
pure and simple. It is in this direction, we think, that 
criticism of Mr. Astor’s work may most justly be directed. 
In his desire to make use of the endless material that his 
stadies have accumulated, he has at times hurried the inci- 
dents, introduced too great historical detail, neglected pro- 
portion, and sacrificed completeness of plot and the art of 
fiction to historical fidelity. It is also rather disappointing 
to be unable to find among the many characters one who 
can be unreservedly admired. But this, the author would 
say, is the fault of the period and the corrupt court he 
describes ; and a sad commentary it is upon that court and 
period. The story ends, like ‘‘ Hamlet,’’ with a general 
slaughter of characters that is far from pleasing. This, too, 
is historically exact. But our point is, that, in the ideal his- 
torical novel, art must always predominate, even at the ex- 
pense of fact. And it is possible to combine the two without 
destroying either. Yet, despite some faults of construction, 
Mr. Astor’s novel is well worth reading. The character of 
Valentino (Cesare Borgia) is firmly and clearly drawn, the 
narrative never flags, the dialogue is well sustained and 
natural—a rare quality in an inexperienced novelist—and 
the general effect is that of vigorous and honest literary 
work. It is to be hoped that the report that the author 
contemplates a second romance in the same vein is not 
unfounded. 


Another valuable addition to the literature of folk-lore 
and fairy tales is to be noted in the charming little book 
devoted to Roumanian Fairy Tales, collected by Mite Krem- 
nitz, adapted and arranged by J. M. Percival. (New York: 
Henry Holt & Co.) This little volume comes straight from 
the mind and heart of one of the most poetic races in 
Southeastern Europe ; a race that has been separated so 
long from the swifter currents of civilization as to have 
preserved much of its childlike and inartificial character. 
Each ‘of three races represented in the Roumanian peas- 
antry of to-day had the gift of imagination or fancy, the 
Slavic element particularly furnishing a vein of poetic fee!- 
ing which is really inexhaustible; and the stories which 
Mite Kremnitz has collected in this volume are adapted 
from tales taken down from the mouths of the people, and 
changed but little by transcribers and translators. Slavici 
and Ispirescu have done for Roumania what the brothers 
Grimm did for Germany, and Asbjornson for Norway. The 
Roumanian fairy tales are notable for charming simplicity, 
naiveté, and local color. The native artistic instinct of the 
Roumanian peasantry is shown in the sense of proportion 
and the artistic arrangement evident in all these stories. The 
most familiar life of Southeastern Europe is charmingly 
reproduced in the unconscious fidelity of these story-tellers. 
This volume may well be placed alongside the recent col- 
lection of Italian stories of the same character by Professor 
Crane ; and the two form a notable addition to our literature 
on these subjects. 


Farthest North, by Charles Lanman (New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co.), tells once more the sad story of the Greely expe- 
dition, as recorded in the journal of the gallant young sol- 
dier, Lieutenant James Booth Lockwood, who met his death 
some two months before the Schley expédition discovered 
the seven survivors. Strictly speaking, the volume is a biog- 
raphy of Lieutenant Lockwood rather than an account of 
the expedition, but it is in fact a well-written and concise 
story of the voyage and explorations up to the time the 





party met its overwhelming calamity. It will be remem- 
bered that Lieutenant Lockwood was in command of the 
sledge expedition which reached the point farthest north 
yet attained by man—thbe extremity of Lockwood Island, 
83 deg. 24 min. north latitude, 44 deg. 5 min. west longitude. 
This is clearly shown in a reproduction of the map published 
by the London Geographical Society, an exact transcript of 
Lieutenant Lockwood’s maps, which differs in some particu- 
lars from that printed officially. The claims of Captain Mark- 
ham, of the British Royal Navy, first that Lockwood never 
got beyond Cape Britannia—an assertion afterward aban- 
doned—and afterward that the region actually reached had 
been explored by the English expedition of 1875, are con- 
clusively met by the fact that Cape Britannia, which Beau- 
mont saw, but did not reach, is a hundred miles west and 
forty miles south of Lockwood Island. Mr. Lanman has 
made excellent use of the ample material furnished by the 
records of Lieutenant Lockwood and the official reports, and 
has made an interesting and complete narrative. A portrait 
and several illustrations add to the attractiveness of the 
book. 


A most important historical epoch, and one which of late 
years has been made the subject of a hot controversy among 
Continental historical writers, is well and all but exhaust- 
ively treated in The Fall of Constantinople, by Edwin Pears, 
late President of the European Bar at Constantinople. The 
story of the fourth crusade is oue that should be carefully 
studied by all who would have a clear understanding of the 
origin of the modern Eastern question. As Mr. Pears 
points out, the conquest of Constantinople was not only the 
uitimate cause of the fall of the Roman Empire in the East, 
but it was ‘‘the first great blunder committed by the West 
in dealing with the Eastern question,’’ the question whether 
Asiatic influences and an Asiatic religion can be tolerated 
in Europe. Mr. Pears has had exceptional opportunities 
for the study of Byzantine history, and his conclusions, 
which differ from those of previous writers chiefly in em- 
phasizing the importance of the political consequences of the 
Latin conquest of 1204, are sustained by a formidable array 
of evidence. Apart from the importance of the subject and 
the theories advanced, the author has produced a historical 
work of many admirable qualities. It is well balanced, 
written in a terse, direct style; and makes brilliant use of 
the dramatic and pictorial aspeets of the era under discus- 
sion. Particularly good is the chapter on the condition of 
Constantinople in 1200. (New York: Harper & Brothers. ) 


The remarkable versatility of Mr. W. W. Story hardly 
needed another demonstration ; but if it had stood in need 
of additional witness, Fiammetta (Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) would certainly furnish it. This charming 
story has an idyllic flavor which is very refreshing, and 
which discloses the fine vein of poetry that runs through Mr. 
Story’s work in all departments. As sculptor, poet, critic, 
and prose writer he never ceases to present the artistic side 
of life ; in other words, to irradiate the real with the ideal. 
‘* Fiammetta’’ is the story of an artist’s summer in the 
north of Italy, and the heroine is a beautifully drawn Italian 
girl, full of sweet and noble instincts, and whose charm of 
feature, form, and character have been very successfully 
transferred by the artist to a small canvass. The summer 
has its tragic ending, as was inevitable, but, unlike many 
stories of the kind, it is an ending pathetic but not over- 
shadowed by a violation of law. Although lacking in any 
conspicuous qualities, Mr. Story’s novel will take rank 
among the most tender and idyllic of recent stories. 


Among the many agreeable studies of bird life and bird 
character that have of late been so common and popular a 
feature of our magazine literature, none have been more 
charming than those from the pen of Olive Thorne Miller. 
Several of these have been collected under the title Bird- 
Ways (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). The little do- 
mestic comedies and tragedies, the moods and whims and 
caprices of robin and thrush and catbird and oriole, have 
been studied by the author with most thorough sympathy 
and understanding, and the relation makes entertaining 
and cheerful reading. In closing the volume one joins in 
Emerson’s saying, ‘‘ The bird is not in its ounces and inches, 
but in its relation to nature,’’ and recognizes with an 
amused smile the many points in which bird character is 
akin to human character. 

Notwithstanding the frantic efforts of the publishers, we 
have never been able to feel more than a languid interest in 
the great literary question of the authorship of ‘‘ The Bunt- 
ling Ball,’’ the $1,000 prize for the discovery of which is to 
be awarded before long—that is to say, when a thousand or 
two more copies are sold. And now we are presented with 
an ‘‘ opera without music” entitled The New King Arthur 
(New York: Fank & Wagnalls), by the same author. It 
is a travesty, and at times a parody, of Tennyson’s ‘‘ Idylls,”’ 
and can honestly be termed an innocent and harmless pro- 
duciion. Its chief merit is cleverness of versification, and 
its chief defect lack of point. The wit, if such it may be 
called, is flavorless and without sparkle, and the general 
effect is that of aliterary trifle solong drawn out as to be- 
comé tiresome. 





The first of the series of ‘‘ English Worthies,’’ edited by Mr. 
Lang (New York: D. Appleton & Co, is from the well- 
known writer on popular science, Grant Allen, and is a 
condensed biography of Charles Darwin. In spite of @ very 
awkward and inelegant style Mr. Allen has made a very 
interesting book, and one which ought to be widely read, 
because it puts in a very small compass, and in a very ac- 
curate way, exactly what Mr. Darwin’s discoveries and 
theories were. It removes some popular misapprekensions, 
and shows very clearly the relation in which the great 
naturalist stood to his predecessors and to his age. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—An English edition is announced of Mr. Gilder’s ‘* Lyrics 
and Other Poems.”’ 

—Edinburgh has a new daily evening paper, ‘‘ The Edin- 
burgh Evening Dispatch.” 

—It is now generally known that the pseudonym of Sidney 
Luska belongs to Mr. Henry Harland, of this city. 
—‘*Punch”’ has a new feature, consisting of very con- 
densed reviews of new books, under the title of ‘‘ Paper 
knife Poems.”’ 

—It is announced that ‘“ Building’’ will hereafter b 
issued as a weekly, Mr. W. T. Comstock, of Astor Place 
remaining the publisher. 

—William Allen Butler, the well-known lawyer and the 
author of ‘‘ Nothing to Wear,’’ has written a novel which 
will shortly be published. 

—Mr. W. A. Davenport, of 11 Garden Place, Brooklyn, is 
issuing a series of poems in pamphlet form under the gen- 
eral title, ‘*‘ The Perpetual Fire.”’ 

—A. C, Armstrong & Son have in press a book entitled 
‘“‘Theism and Evolution,” by the Rev. Dr. Van Dyke, 
author of ‘‘ From Gloom to Gladness.”’ 

—Mr. J. W. Courthope, well known in connection with 
an edition of Pope, has just published a volume on ‘ The 
Liberal Movement in English Literature.”’ 

—Mr. R. L. Stevenson has just published through Charles 
Scribner’s Sons a very original story under the title of the 
‘* Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.”’ 

—The ‘‘ Academy ’’ reports that Mr. Browning, having 
the fear of future biographers before him, has lately de- 
stroyed all his letters to his father and family. 

—Mr. Ruskin hopes to complete the first volume of his 
autobiograpby, embracing three chapters of “ Prterita,”’ 
before his next birthday, which falls on February 8. 

—Mr. Browning denies the report that his recent pur- 
chase of a palace in Venice was prompted by the desire to 
place the greatest possible distance between himself and the 
Browning Scciety. 

—Miss Isabel F. Hapgood, of Boston, will shortly publish 
a book on the “ Epic Songs of Russia,’’ a work much needed 
by American readers, who find little information of an au- 
thenticated character on Russian folk-lore and literary 
history. 

—D. Appleton & Co. have just issued a Spanish transla- 
tion of Conway’s ‘‘Called Back,’’ under the title of 
“Misterio.’’ The translation was made specially for them, 
and has proved so successful that they have determined to 
follow it up with others. 

—Roberts Brothers will publish this month ‘‘ Zeph,” a 
posthumous story, by Helen Jackson ; ‘‘ Madame Mohl, her 
Salon and her Friends, a Glimpse of Parisian Society during 
the time of Louis Phillippe,’ by Kathleen O’Meara, with 
two portraits, one by W. W. Story, and the other from a 
sketch by Madame Mohl herself; ‘‘ Rachel,’’ by Mrs. Ken- 
nard, a new volume in the ‘‘ Famous Women” series ; and 
Professor J. R. Seeley’s ‘‘ Brief History of Napoleon I.” 

—The “ English Illustrated Magazine’’ for January con- 
tains complete stories by Wilkie Collins and Mrs. Molesworth, 
the continuation of Mr. D. Christie Murray's serial, and illus- 
trated articles on ‘‘ Charles Lamb in Hertfordshire,” and 
‘* A Month in Sicily,’’ by the Rev. Alfred Ainger and Mr. H. 
D. Traill, respectively, both authors being valuable acquisi- 
tions to the contributors’ list. A very striking engraving of 
Millais’s portrait of Sir Henry Thompson serves as frontis- 
piece. 

—The ‘‘Church Magazine”’ is a new monthly issued in 
Philadelphia by L. R. Hamersley & Co., and, as its 
name indicates, is devoted principally to literature con- 
nected with the Protestant Episcopal Church. The first 
number, which has just reached us, is an excellent specimen 
of typography, has two or three illustrations, and contains 
articles by Bishop Cox, the Rev. Richard Newton, D.D., 
C. Stuart Pattison, and other well-known writers. Though 
devoted principally to church matters, it pays considerable 
attention to biography, fiction, poetry, and light sketches. 

—With the January number ‘‘ Lippincott’s Monthly Mag- 
azine’’ appears in a new typographical dress, under new 
editorial management, with a new list of contributors, and 
at a new and lower price. The cover design by Mr. Babb 
is simple and in good taste; the abandoning of the double 
column gives a broad and handsome page; and the general 
effect is light and bright. The distinguishing feature of the 
new ‘‘ Lippincott’s’’ will be the production of stories, 
sketches, and poems by English authors of note, simultane- 
ously with their publication abroad, while American writers 
and the discussion of American themes will not be neglected. 
In the present numbera promising serial by Mr. W. E. Nor- 
ris begins, as also one by an anonymous American novel- 
ist. Of several short papers two will be read with specia 
pleasure : a chatty article about the ‘‘ Gray Wethers’”’ (or 
Druid Stones) by that most charming writer of popular 
semi-scientific sketches, Mr. Grant Allen ; and the second, a 
collection from the old pages of the ‘‘ Westminster Review ”’ 
of George Eliot’s criticisms on Dickens, Thackeray, Brown- 
ing, Carlyle, Kingsley, and Matthew Arnold. To most 
readers of this day these criticisms will be new, and are, 
needless to say, thoroughly well worth reading. Of Gail 
Hamilton’s attack on ‘Civil Service Reform’’ it is only 
necessary to say that its virulence defeats itself, and that it 
is mainiy occupied with the stale campaign argument that 
because there have been few defalcations in the public of- 
fices therefore our civil service cannot be improved. Mr. 
Dorman B. Eaton will reply to the article next month. A 
short poem called ‘‘ Moderation ”’ in its transition from fer- 
vent prayer to slanginess is in execrable taste, closely ap 
proaching blasphemy. ‘Our Monthly Gossip” contains 
interesting papers by Mr. Brander Matthews and others. 
Altogether the new magazine, for such in effect it is, gives 
every indication of success in its purpose of furnishing good 
literary entertainment at a moderate price. (Philadelphia ; 





The J. B. Lippincott Co.) 
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MUSIC AND ART. 


WO cccasions of great importance and significance 

during the past week made it one of the most 
memorable in the musical history of New York City. 
Monday evening raw the production for the first time in 
this country of Wagner’s humorous masterpiece, ‘* Die 
Meistersing«r,” under very favorable auspices. The 
work was given by the German artists at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House, and had received such thorough and 
conscientious rehearsals and such careful attention to 
scenic requirements, that the performance was pro- 
nounced an unqualified success both by the critics and 
the large audience present. 

‘“‘ Die Meistersinger ” is for many reasons one of the 
most interesting of the Wagnerfan music dramas, as it is 
generally regarded as having a symbolical character 
which, it is assumed, represents the “triumph of the 
natural poetic impulse, stimulated by communion with 
nature, over pedantic formulas.” Those who choose to 
regard the work in this light derive considerable pleasure 
from a study and hearing of the opera, which probably 
is not shared by those who listen to it purely as music, 
but in either case ‘‘ Die Meistersinger” possesses a fund 
of enjoyment which is rare even in Wagner's other 
works. It would be interesting to study carefully the 
symbolism which has been referred to, if this were a 
fitting opportunity to do so; but it must suffice simply 
to record here that the representation wasa genuine suc- 
cess, and marks a notable advance in the progress of 
musical culture in this country. ‘‘ Die Meistersinger” 
will be given several times during the winter at the Met- 
ropolitan, and will doubtless prove as attractive a feature 
of this season as ‘‘ Die Walkiire” was of last season. 


The same evening saw at the Academy of Music the 
inauguration of an undertaking concerning which a 
great deal has been said and written during the past 
twelve months, and the progress of which will be 
watched with uncommon interest by all who have at 
heart the welfare of musical culture in America, and 
especially the development of native talent by native 
institutions. The American Opera Season and the 
American School of Opera are toptcs which have been 
the object of a very great deal of comment and discus- 
sion among musicians and society generally ; and the 
initial performance, on Monday evening, January 4, 
brought together an audience such as the old Academy 
has rarely seen, even in the palmiest days of the Italian 
opera under Mapleson. 

But, first, it will not be amiss, perhaps, to give more 
clearly an idea of the character and scope of the under- 
taking, and this can be done no more briefly nor specific. 
ally than by turning directly to the circular which the 
management have recently issued, and which we venture 
to quote at some length : 

“The School of Opera and the American Opera Com 
pany, although under the same distinguished patronage, 
are distinct institutions, but in perfect sympethy with 
each other in their practical working. 

‘‘The School is designed to offer, free of cost, to the 
best voices in America the best training it is possible to 
secure for them, and so to equip them for an honorable 
artistic career that genius and talent, where they exist, 
shall have every opportunity for development. 

“The characteristic features of the American Opera 
and its relation tothe American School of Opera are 
aptly explained in the following excerpt from an inter- 
view with one of its chief promoters, in the New York 
* Herald’ of December 15, 1885: 

«The American Opera will not and does not intend 
to compete with any other operatic institution of this 
city. It should be looked upon as an integral part of 
the National Conservatory of Music. Its character dif- 
fers radically from any other musical or theatrical 
undertaking, inasmuch as the chief object is to establish 
opera sung in the native tongue on the same educational 
basis which distinguishes the operatic institutions of the 
Continent. It bas long been a matter of wonder to 
those who have the American musical interests at heart 
why the United States—a country which leads the world 
in commerce and industry—should make no faster 
progress in art. The reason, I think, is not that the 
American people are lacking, as has been repeatedly 
and superficially asserted, in the artistic temperament, 
but rather because native talent has had no suitable 
opportunities to develop. With the establishment of 
the new National Conservatory of Music matters must 
in a short time take on a totally different aspect. The 
vocal faculty is headed by Mme. Fursch Madi and 
M. Bouhy, both of whom may be considered as excel- 
lent acquisitions in their respective branches. At the 
recent examinations Mme. Fursch-Madi was struck by 
the amount of really admirable material that was 
brought to her notice. Nothing but careful training 
will be necessary to make good singers of many of the 
applicants who have during the past week fairly poured 
in upon us from every part of the country. 

** “The relation the American Opera and the School 
will mutually hold is this, then: the School enables the 


Opera to rely permanently upon a continual supply of 





fresh and well-trained voices, and the Opera enables the 
School to depend upon a permanent outlet for the talent 
it develops.’ 

‘The establishment of a National Opera {is the ultl- 
mate sim of the promoters of the first season of ‘ Opera 
supg by Americans ;’ and it requires but the patriotic 
support of the lovers of music of this country to secure 
the speedy and triumphant success of this movement. 
The season will demonstrate that it is possible to give 
performances of Grand Opera of the highest class, with 
American artists in the 7//es usually monopolized by for- 
eign singers. 

“‘The music loving pecple of New York and other 
American cities have long been desirous of hearing 
Grand Opera sung in their nativetongue. The manage- 
ment will strive to realize this expectation. The artists 
engaged are in the front rank of American-born singers, 
and in their coming operatic work will be surrounded by 
an ensemble which has never been equaled in this coun- 
try. The American Opera Company represents an hon- 
est attempt, on the part of several well known patrons 
of native musical talent, to prove to American audiences 
that there is no lack of American singers who require 
but encouragement and opportunity to do honor to the 
musical reputation of their native Jand. 

‘* The most liberal support is therefore confidently asked 
from the thousands to whom this announcement cannot 
fail to be of paramount and, we hope, of lasting interest.” 

The opera given on this occasion was Goetz’s ‘‘ Tam- 
ing of the Shrew,” a work founded on Shakespeare’s 
comedy bearing the same name, and, musically, follow- 
ing the traditions of the modern and Wagnerian schools. 
It has been received with great favor abroad, and, if one 
may judge from the warmth of sppreciation shown at 
this, the first performance of the work in America, it 
will on further acquaintance become a favorite here. 
The composer of the work, Hermann Goetz, is classed by 
musicians along with Bizet and Jensen, men who, dy- 
ing in their youth, still had given token to the world of 
what they might have accomplished if they had lived. 
Goetz's opera was first produced in Mannheim in 1874, 
when the composer was thirty six years of age. He 
died two years later, leaving an unfinished opera score, 
‘* Francesca von Rimini,” which was afterward com- 
pleted by a Herr Frank. 








A CHAT WITH THE PRESIDENT. 


N a recent letter to the *‘ Pall Mail Gazette” the Rev. 
H. R. Haweis describes a pleasant and sociable inter- 
view with Mr. Cleveland, in which, as the impression 
of an unusually observant and intelligent stranger, our 
readers may be interested : 

“ Ascending,” Mr. Haweis says, ‘‘ the martle steps, I 
was ushered into a spacious hall, in which stood a large 
picture of Washington about to sign the inevitable De- 
cree of Independence as usual. A very beautiful 
glazed opaque glass screen separated the hall from the 
rest of the ground floor. To right and left open out 
other apartments, anterooms, and tbe staircase leading 
to the President’s own chambers. On receiving my 
card the President sent down that he would see me at 
once. On such a day, when all Washington war in a 
political ferment, and the President was understood to 
be preparing his message, I should not have been sur- 
prised if I had been kept waiting an hour or two, and 
then learned that the first citizen of America was rather 
too busy to engage in sinall talk with travelers. Not at 
all. AsI entered the spacious apartment in which the 
head of the American State transacts business, the 
President was sitting at his bureau with his back to the 
windows, and, after shaking me warmly by the hand, 
bade me be seated. He was in the middle of a long let- 
ter, but he pushed it aside, and, swinging himself round 
on his pivoted chair (like those used in the Pullman 
cars), he at once inquired about my stay in America ; 
asked me how far they had got on with business in the 
House; and on my remarking that the Speaker, who 
had finished about half an hour ago, seemed to be rather 
profuse in his thanks, dealing out a good deal of butter 
to the M.C.’s assembled, ‘I guess,’ said Mr. Cleveland, 
‘they can stand a good deal of that.’ He added that 
Carlisle was admirably fitted for the post of Speaker, 
and he was right glad of his re election, commanding, 
as he did, the esteem and confidence of all sides of the 
House. Speaking of Mr. Abram 8. Hewitt, who had 
given me my letter of introduction, he said, ‘He is a 
most able man, but I fear his health is not good. Un- 
fortunately, nervous energy, brain power, and physical 
strength do not always go together. For every great 
effort Hewitt has to pay. A great speech costs him a 
great deal—days before. I wish I could give him some 
of my strength.’ 

** The President then went on to say he missed his ex- 
ercise. ‘ WhenI wasa bachelor I always made a point 
of taking my meals in a different place from where I 
slept, At breakfast-tlime I went out ali weathers, and 
took a good stiff walk before I got my food. To such 
habits I attribute a good deal of my health and 
strength,’ He asked me about my own methods of 





work, etc., which would hardly be widely interesting 
to a discerning public, and added, ‘‘I myself sit up late, 
but I sleep well—a great point; but this White House 
all day long, and not to be able to get away, it some- 
times oppresses me. Walking in the streets is, of 
course, not pleasant. I get into my carriage, which is 
change of air, but I find the less exercise I take the less 
inclined I am for it.’ Some one here came in with dis- 
patches, and I rose to go, but the President seemed in 
no hurry. ‘lt seems to me,’I said, ‘at such atime 
as this that your minutes run out like golden sand. [| 
thought you would be too busy with your Me:sage to 
see me.’ ‘Oh,’ he said, swaying to right and left on 
his wooden chair, ‘I finished my Message on Thurs. 
day. Of course I am beset with business, but there 
often comes a lull in the busiest day, and one is rather 
glad of the rellef.’ I was struck throughout with 
President Cleveland’s ease of manner, and his aptitude 
for interruptions, He seemed to me a man like Lord 
Brougham, but without Brougham’s irritability, capa- 
ble of getting through any quantity of work with aston- 
ishing speed and little effort, and, like so many very busy 
men, be seemed always to have time to be idle. ‘I had 
a very pleasant little visit from Archdeacon Farrar the 
other day,’ he remarked ; ‘he seems a very agreeable 
gentleman, and I heard one of his lectures.’ 

‘* The President seemed bent on light chit-chat, and I 
therefore avoided the introduction of any political ques- 
tion ; but he suddenly broke off : ‘What will be the 
end of all this power suddenly thrown into the hands 
of the masses in England ? Who will hold the balance ?’ 
I sald it looked very much as if the [rish would; that 
for many years we had been trying to govern them, 
and it seemed now as if they were going to have a turn 
and govern us, the Irish vote having to be rather more 
than reckoned with by either side of the House. He 
then asked about Mr. Parnell, and on my remarking 
that as Mr. Parnell was a statesman and a gentleman, 
although more dangerous than an inferlor leader, the 
members would rather have him than another, because 
they can deal with him on equal terms, ‘That,’ re- 
plied the President, ‘is very justly sald—they might 
easily change for the worse.’ He asked which party 
was going to govern next (this was December 7, before 
the result of the elections was known), to which I replied 
that many people who called themselves Liberals were 
so diegusted with the muddled foreign policy of the 
last few years that they would not be sorry to see Lord 
Salisbury at the helm, simply because they wanted a 
change. I wasa little impressed with the feeling that the 
President took a purely outside interest in our politics, 
They did not seem to affect him one way or the other. 
He had no part in the European Concert—he was simply 
curious to know asa matter of gossip on a big scale; 
indeed, with three thousand miles of ocean rolling 
between, what can it matter to America, complete in 
her gigantic self, whether Lord Salisbury, or Mr. Glad- 
stone, or Mr. Parnell rule the roost? Niagara would 
go on just the same. I heard the other day that a school 
atlas had been issued in the United States in which all 
the islands—England among them—had been omitted 
as likely to confuse the pupil with unessential details. 
This may have been a joke, but with a dash of sense 
in it. 

“J asked the President if he had ever been to England. 
He said no, and had never felt moved to leave America. 
There was so much to do there. He has four years 
more to reign, and then—then, as Miss Cleveland re- 
marked to me after my interview with the President— 
‘No one can tell what will happen,’ but she seemed to 
imply that although the burden of the State at times 
was wel]-nigh intolerable, Cleveland would not willingly 
leave the helm. ‘For years he has had certain aims 
before him, and as long as he sees some chance of lessen- 
ing the corruptions and abuses with which the head of 
the State has to grapple, he will goon.’ AsI rose for 
the second time to leave, President Cleveland rose, and 
accompanied me to the drawing-room, where we found 
Miss Cleveland, who, before I left, was’ good enough to 
show me through the chief rooms in the White House— 
the large bedroom in which poor Garfield lay, and 
which is now her own; the President's bedroom and 
private study; the room occupied by the Prince of 
Wales in President Buchanan’s time, and the elegant 
drawing-rooms and private reception chambers. The 
interior of the White House is, on a large scale, a repro- 
duction of many a great country seat in England. I 
understood from Miss Cleveland that it was a close copy 
of the Duke of Leinster's seat. Miss Cleveland herself, 
although occupying the position of the foremost lady in 
the land, does not allow the onerous social duties which 
she discharges with such gracious ease and hospitality 
to prevent her from taking the liveliest interest in the 
arts and literature. She is herself the authoress of a 
charming book of essays, justly admired and widely 
read, and she gratified me personally by saying that she 
had been attracted to my writings years ago by reading 
an article of mine on ‘Emanuel Deutsch,’ of Talmud 
celebrity, and was just now engaged in studying ‘ Music 
and Morals,’” 
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AN EXPENSIVE TEMPER. 


Karoline Bauer tells the story of the 
Princess Natalle Kuraklin, which might 
serve as the basis to adramsa. She was 
an imposing and captivating beauty, with 
the temper of a fiend, and became the 
most admired and feared woman at the 
court of the Emperor Alexander. Her 
husband idolized her, and, unfortunately, 
allowed her complete control over him- 
self. To indulge her love for pleasure 
and luxury he went beyond his means, 
and then sold one estate after another. 
Once, when he handed her a little pack 
of bank-notes he had won, as a sort of 
peace offering, Natalie seiz'd them and 
threw them into the fire, to cure the gen- 
eral, as she suid, of club and gaming and 
late hours. Another night, when she was 
adorned in full splendor for a court ball, 
the general kept her waiting. At /ast he 
came, greatly excited, with a red face and 
flashing eyes. She supposed the excite: 
ment was caused by wine, and told him 
so in vehement words. 

‘*No, dear darling,” he protested, ‘‘I 
had the most important business to attend 
to, concerning yourself and our Alexan- 
der. Look at these rouble notes—you 
will not throw them iato the fire.” ‘‘I 
will, though,” she exclaimed. And as 
she spoke she snatched the notes from his 
hands and threw them into the flames. 
He shrieked in despair, and rushed for 
ward to save them—too late! There was 
seen a bright blaze, and— , 

‘« Natalle,” he sald, in a hollow voice, 
‘you have just destroyed our whole fort- 
une—$300,000. I hope, if I should not 
return alive from the Caucasus, that you 
may never have a bitter repentance. To- 
day I received orders from the Emperor’s 
own lips to join the army in the Caucasus 
to-morrow. In order to secure your and 
our child’s future, I to-day sold our last 
estate to the crown, and everything now 
is ashes, ashes !” 

General Kurakin was killed in one of 
his first engagements in the Caucasus, 
and Natalie became the most heartless of 
widows. 








WHICH WAS THE BRUTE? 


An English sportsman in the Zoélogical 
Gardens of the Queen became enraged at 
a valuable hound that had failed him in 
some performance, and beat it and bruised 
it most unmercifully. To make an end of 
the punishment, he seized and thrust the 
dog through the bars of a lion’s cage. He 
expected, of course, that the beast would 
at once spring upon him and crush him 
as a thing of prey. But what was his 
chagrin as he saw the lion come up to the 
dog with a seeming look of compassion, 
and begin to lick his wounds. He then 
relented a little, and thought he would 
like his dog again. So he, changing his 
voice, called the bleeding animal by name 
to come out. But he did not come. He 
whistled for him very familiarly, he 
coaxed very affectionately. Already he 
had laid down beside the lion, and seemed 
quite content with his new, sympathizing 
friend. Still he called, then he com- 
manded, then he threatened, then he 
stormed inimpetuoustone. Thedog paid 
no attention to him. Just then the keeper 
came near. ‘‘Mr. Keeper, to punish my 
dog for displeasing me I put him into this 
cage, and I cannot get himout. Will you 
please help me? He is a very valuable 
dog, and I desire to take him away.” 
** You put him into the cage, did you ?” 
**T did, sir.” ‘* Then, sir, you may get 
him out.” 





PAGANINI'S POWERS DESCRIBED. 


‘¢ What was Paganini’s playing like ?” 
returned the older man. ‘‘ What is theer 
asit wa’n't like ? I couldn't tell thee, lad 
—lI couldn’t tell thee. It was like a soul 
a-wailing i’ the pit. It was like an angel 
a-singing afore the Lord. It was like that 
passage in the Book o’ Job, where ’tis said 
as ‘twas the dead o’ night when deep 
sleep falleth upon meny and a vission 
passed before his face, and the hair of his 





flesh stood up. It was like the winter 
tempest {’ the trees, and a little brook 1’ 
summer weather. It was like as if theer 
was a livin’ soul within the thing, and 
sometimes he’d trick it and soothe it, and 
it'd laugh and sing to do the heart good, 
an’ another time he’d tear it by the roots 
till it thrilled to chill your blood.” 

“You heard him often ?” asked Reu- 
ben. 

‘* Never but once, said Ezra, shaking 
his head with great decision. ‘‘ Never but 
once. He wa’n’t a man to hear too often. 
‘Twas a thing to know and carry away. 
A glory to have looked at once, but not to 
live in the midst on. Too bright for com- 
mon eyes, lad—too bright for common 
eyes,” 

‘«T've heard many speak of his playing,” 
said Reuben. ‘‘ But there are just as many 
opinions as there are people.” 

‘There’s no disputing in these matters,” 
the old man answered. ‘‘I’ve heerd him 
talked of as a Charley Tann, which I tek 
to bea kind of humbugging pretender, but 
*twas plain to see for a man with a soul 
behind his wescut, as the man was wore 
to a shadow with his feeling for his music. 
"T'was partly the man’s own sufferin’ and 
triumphin’ as had such a power over me. 
It is with music as with th’ other passions.” 
—[English Magazine. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
NEW BOOKS. 

By 

MY STUDY, AND OTHER ESSAYS. ,2” 

fessor Austin Puetps, D.D., author of “ The 

Theory of Preaching,” ** Men and Books,” etc. 

1 vol., 12mo, $1.50. 

These essays fall into two classes; one deals 
with religious and doctrinal themes, and the 
other discusses historical and secular subjects, 
but always with a distinctively Christian pur- 
pose. More than a hundred pages are given to 
a series of eloquent essays on the sabject of fu- 
ture retribution. Other essays are deeply spirit- 
ual and edifying, and all are marked by a vigor 


of thought and mastery of expression that make 
soem delightful reading as regards the style 
one. 


STRANGE CASE OF DR. JEKYLL AND 
MR. HYDE. By Robert Louis STEVENSON, 


author of “The New Arabian 

Nights,” etc. Cloth, $1; paper, 25 cents. 

Without being a ghost story, or, in fact, falling 
under any of the hitherto recognized categories 
of strange and wierd imaginations, it is likely to 
furnish the most hardened with a genuine thrill, 
by one of the most singular and original concep- 
tions that ever entered the mind of even th 
writer of tireless fancy. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY OF WOX- 


DERS. A new and revised issue of twenty- 
* four volumes, containing over a thou- 
sand beautifai illustrations. Each volume 
12mo, complete in itself. Sold separately at 
$1 per volume. 
NEW VOLUMES! 

WONDERS OF ACOUSTICS. 
THUNDER AND LIGHTNING. 

POMPEII AND THE POMPEIIANS. 


*,* These books for sale by all booksellers, or sent, 
postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743-745 Broadway, New York 


TEN GREAT RELIGIONS. 


Parts I. and II. By James Freeman CLARKE, 
DD. New Kdition, 2vols., crown 8vo, price 
reduced from $3 to $2 each. 

These two books contain an admirable state- 
ment of the distinctive features of the great 
religions which have held or still hold sway in 
the reverence of mankind, and a comparison of 
these with Christianity. Their ample informa- 
tion, candor, and sympathetic treatment render 
them peculiarly valuable and trustworthy ; and 
in this new and cheaper edition they should 
have a very wide circulation. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston ; 


11 East 17th St., New York. 











SECOND EDITION. 


Andover Review 
FOR JANUARY. 


@4 a Year; 35 cents a Number, 


{2 Acopy will be sent free if requested for ex- 
amination. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00., Boston; 
11 East 17th Street, New York, 





Anthem Books, 1385 Cantatas. 


Ditson & Co. offer to Choirs Anthem, Chorus, and 
Quartet Books unequaled in quality and variety 
Send for lists! Of the following Anthem Books the 
first three may be called the easiest, but none are 
too difficult for ordinery choirs. 

Perkin#’ Easy Anthems, = 1 (0 or 89 09 per doz. 
American Anthem Book, 1 25 or 12 00 « 
Dreasicr's Sacred Selections 1% or 1550 
Emerson's Book of Anthems 1 25 or 12 (0 
Anthem Harp. Perkins, 1 25 or 12 00 

Gem Gleaner. Chadwick, 10or 9 

Laus Deo. Henshaw. 1Wor 9W “ 


Santoral, Palmer & Trow- 
bridge, 100r 90 “ 
Vox Laudus, Leslie, 1000r 900 “ 


Not a poor book tn the list. Choir leaders who have 
used one run no risk in ordering any of the others. 


New Cantatas for Choirs and Societies, 
Christoforus, Legend, Rheinberger, $1 (0, $9 (0 doz 


Fall of Jerusalem, Parkhurst, 10, 90 * 
Holy City. Gaul, 100, 900 “ 
9ist Psalm. Ballard, &, 540 “ 
Out of the Depths. Darling, 32, 298 “ 
Rebecca. Hodges, 65, 600 “ 
Ruth and Boaz, Andrews, 6, 600 
Herbert and Elsa. Thayer, 7, 672“ 
Heroes of '76. Trowbridge, 100, 900 * 


Specimen copies of any of these books mailed, post 
free, for the retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. Drrson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 





NOW READY. 





224 Pages of the choicest gems of Sunday- 
School Songs from more than 100 
popular composers. 


HYMNS of PRAISE 


Oontains Music for Each Hymn. 


$30 per 100 Copies, in Board Covers. 


The book in beantiful Cl oth Covers will still be 
furnished at $40 per 100 Copies. 


HYMNS of PRAISE 


Is the Best and Cheapest. 


EXAMINE IT before you buy a new book. 
Intel'igentS 8. workers who appreciate a first 
class book are adopting Hymns oF Praisg. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Ninth $t.,New York, 
81 RANDOLPA 8T., CHICAGO. 
Class Programmes an ° F E 

Primary Teachers’ Helps. R E 


Address Frank Hamilton, Terra Cotta, D. C. 





N otscer PRIMARY UNION’S 





Those answering an Advertisement wilt 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christian Union,’ 


Artistic Presents 
of Permanent Value. 


High-class Etchings and Engrav- 
ings, costing, with suitable frames 


from $6.00 to $70.00 each. Eight 
separate important etchings pub- 
lished November Ist. A new cat- 
alogue free by mail. Frederick 


Keppel & Co., 23 East 16th Street, 
(Union Square), New York. 


<f, The Best! 
furnitti 


DouBLE ELASTIC PENS, 
Sold by Stationers in U. §. & Canada 











UNMOUNTED 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


Of Ancient and Modern Works of Art, embrac 
Ing reproductions of famous original Paintings, 
Sculpture, Arcnitecture,etc. Send 10 cents in stam’ 
for catalogue and supplement of over 7,000 su 
jecta. Mention this paper 
SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO,, 
338 Washington 8t.. Bosten. Mass. 


FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN. 


OU can, by ten weeks’ study, master either 

of these languages sufficiently for every- 
day and business conversation, by Dr. Rich. 8. 
Rosenthal’s celebrated Meisterschaft Sys- 
tem. Terms, $5.00 ror books of each languave 
with privilege of answers to all questions, an 
correction of exercises. Sample copy, part 1, 
25 cents. Liberal Terms to Teachers. 


Meisterschaft Publishing Co., Herald Building, 
Roston, Masa, 








ELSON’S 

h 2% hO 
Sunday School Books and Cards. 

Approved by al! Evangelical Denominations, 


SenD ror CATALOGUE. 


T, NELSON & SONS, 42 Bleecker St., N.Y 





60 Faney Pictures and 25 elegant 
Cards in Gilt Edge, Siik Fringe, 
Hidden Name, etc., 1 Songster, i 
$ Prize Puzzle, and 3 parlor 
games, all for 10cents. Game of Authors 10 cents. 
IVY CARD ¢ O., Clintonvitte. ¢ onn, 





{ CAKDS, in New Styles, Embossed, Hidden 

Name, Gold Edge, Transparent, etc.,ete., of 
latest ey and lowest prices. 50 samples with 
name On, 1) ets. Topp Carp Co., Clintonville, Conn. 














POPULAR 
SCIENCE 
MONTHLY & 





Conducted by 


EL. & W. J. 
YOUMAN 


— 
INS. 





~e 








greatest interest 


public at large. 


HE POPULAR SCIENCE MONTH- 
6 LY for 1886 will continue, as hereto- 

fore, to supply its readers with the re- 
sults of the latest investigation and the 
most valuable thought in the various de- 
partments of scientific inquiry. 

Leaving the dry and technical details of 
science, which are of chief concern to spe- 
cialists, to the journals devoted to them, 
the MONTHLY deals with those more gen- 
eral and practical subjects which are of the 


and 


achieved a foremost position, and is now 
the acknowledged organ of progressive sci- 
entific ideas in this country. 


importance to the 


In this work it has 





TERMS: 
$5.00 per Annum; Single copy, 50 cents. 














D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, 
/,3,and & Bond Street, New York, 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


It is reported that the editors of the new edition of 
Webster's Dictionary have decided to admit ‘“‘ bull- 
dozing,” “boycott,” and ‘‘ dude” into its precincts, but 
hesitate about ‘“‘mucwump.” 





A’ Northfield (Vt.) passenger brakeman named Moody 
is troubled with messages from various cities urging 
him to hold a series of revival meetings at these places. 
He always declines in favor of his namesake in North- 
field, Mass. 


The number of words between ‘‘ ant” and ‘‘ batten ” 
iu the second part of Dr. Murray’s great English diction- 
ary is 9,185. The work will embrace twenty-six parts, 
on the calculation that there are about 240,000 words in 
the language. 


Mrs. Partington, after attending a country church in 
the winter, remarked that the text was very appropriate, 
but somehow the parson did not refer to it in his sermon. 
The text, as it caught the old lady’s ears, was, ‘‘ Many 
are cold, but few are frozen.” 











Tea-drinkers in this country, says the Philadelphia 
** Ledger,” will be interested in the statement that half a 
million pounds of willow leaves disguised as tea were 
shipped to America from Shanghai last year, and this 
notwithstanding a law to prevent such importations. 





Grant Allen tells, in the ‘‘ Popular Science Monthly,” 
of seeing thousands of small fish migrating across land 
from one lagoon to another in tropical America. He 
says they moved as deliberately and unconcernedly as 
though they had been accustomed to the overland route 
all their lives. 


Somebody with a big heart sent to the editor of Lon- 
don ‘‘ Truth” eight thousand bright new sixpences, to 
be distributed among the children of the workhouse and 
workhouse schools. Poor children to the number of 
thirteen thousand were also provided with toys from a 
fund raised by the editor. 


Street-car routes in Scotch cities are laid off in districts, 
the fare within each being a penny. The passenger 
pays a penny on entering, and, as each new district is 
reached, the conductor collects another penny. The 
system is found to encourage short rides—the most 
profitable to the companies 








A writer in the ‘‘ Overland Monthly” gives some in- 
teresting facis regarding the free public libraries of the 
country. He calculates that there are now in the land 
about 5,000 public libraries of 300 volumes or more, con- 
taining, in the aggregate, at least 13,000,000 books, and 
maintained at an annual cost of not less than $1,500,000. 





That Chicago story about the body of millionaire 
Newberry, of Public Library fame, being brought home 
after his death on a French steamer in a rum barrel 
proves to be an invention. The body was placed in one 
of the boats till Havre was reached, when it was trans- 
ferred to a leaden coffin for transportation, in accordance 
with French law. 


The last slave in this country, tae Thomasville (Ga) 
“Register” asserts, was Milly Reynolds, and she was 
owned by a negro, Collins Alston, who, having become 
his own master, saved enough to buy Milly, and kept 
her in bondage for nearly a year after the emanci- 
pation. She finally secured her freedom by acceptinga 
refuge with a white woman in Thomasville. 





The Chicago ‘‘ Herald” holds that children’s savings 
banks are responsible for the scarcity of small coins in 
that city. Hundreds of thousands of dollars in pennies, 
nickels, and dimes, the Chicago editor says, are hoarded 
in the thousands of toy banks throughout the country, 
and these, if put in circulation, he contends, would ma 
terially lessen the stringency of the money market in 
coins of the smal] denominations. 





A French paper declares that two Parisian women 
entered into a contest to determine which of them could 
talk the faster. A mutual friend was appointed umpire, 
and the sum of 1,000 francs was to go to the victor. For 
three hours they read from Eugene Sue’s feuilletons, and 
during that time the victor succeeded in pronouncing 
296,311 words. Her adversary came in a bad second 
with 203,560 words. 


Dr. Buckley, of the *‘ Christian Advucate,” protests 
against too free use of initials, saying that ‘‘to call the 
Church M. E. belittles it, just as the woman disparages 
her husband when she calls him ‘“ Pete,” or “‘ Mr. P., 
or B., or C. ;” and, in reference to a sister who prayed 
for a blessing on the ‘‘ W. C. T. U.”and “ W. F. M §S.,” 
remarks: ‘‘ We call this Weak, Culpable, 7rifiing, and 
Unseemly, and the Woman Forgetful, Mirthful, or 
Silly.” 


A youthful theological student, so minute in stature 
that he ordinarily cannot make himself seenegwhen 
behind the pulpit desk, recently preached near Exeter, 
N. H. An aged woman sat in the front pew, and was 





greatly concerned to see a boy in place of the expected 
minister. So she slipped on tiptoe to the pulpit stairs 
and beckoned to him, whispering loudiy: ‘‘ Come 
down, my boy ; you mustn't sit there ; that’s the place 
for the minister.” —[Springfield Republican. 





A new volcano has lately been discovered in the Pa- 
cific, near the island of Honga Tonga. Our consul at 
Auckland on October 13 approached to about the dis- 
tance of two miles. He says: ‘‘I have not words to 
express my wonder and surprise at its changing splen- 
dor. Eruptions take place every one or two minutes, 
changing its appearance every second like a dissolving 
view. I can only say it was one of the most awfully 
grand sights I ever witnessed on the high seas.” 


In the ‘‘ Union Médicale” a doctor tells of a duel at 
which he assisted, and in which one of the men died of 
a pleurisy—empyema following upon the wound. He 
thought that this could have been prevented by due 
antiseptic precautions. ‘‘The blades should have been 
clean, medically. The foils should be passed through a 
flame of carbolic acid. We should like to have the pis- 
tols and balls disinfected.” The spectacle of a party of 
French duelists solemnly taking these precautions 
would be amusing in the highest degree. 








An exchange asserts that an unrepealed law of New 
Jersey, passed while the State was a British colony, 
reads as follows: ‘‘ That all women, of whatever age, 
rank, profession, or degree, whether virgins, maids, or 
widows, who shall after this act impose upon, seduce, 
and betray into matrimony any of his Majesty’s subjects 
by virtue of scents, cosmetics, washes, paints, artificial 
teeth, false hair, or high-heeled shoes, shall incur the 
penalty of the law now in force against witchcraft and 
like misdemeanors.” 








HERE AND THERE. 
ODD NEW YEAR'S CARDS. 


One of the many queer uses to which that queer-look- 
ing plant, the cactus, is put in South Africa is described 
by a writer in ‘‘ St. Nicholas :” 

‘“* But; after all, the oddest use of the cactus prevails in 
Cape Town, South Africa, where its leaves are made to 
serve the purpose of visiting-cards. Fancy carrying about 
in your coat pocket a lot of thick leaves covered with spines 
as sharp as needles! But waita moment. The leaves of 
the particular kind of cactus so used are not very prickly ; 
and, moreover, they are not carried about, but are left 
growing on the plant, which stands at the foot of the front 
steps. 

‘* When a lady calls she has only to draw out ons of those 
ever-ready hat pins, with which ladies are always provided, 
and with the sharp point scratch her name on the glossy, 
green surface of a leaf. A gentleman generally uses the 
point of his penknife. The lines turn silvery white and 
remain on the leaf, clear and distinct, for years and years. 
On New Year’s Day these vegetable cards are especially 
convenient, and ladies who wish to keep the calls of that 
day apart from those of other days appropriate a branch 
of the cactus to that purpose. One gentleman in Cape 
Town has a cactus plant which is nearly fifteen feet high. 
Its great thick leaves are almost all in use as visiting-carde, 
so that he has a complete and lasting record of his visitors. 
It cannot be said that this practice adds to the beauty of 
the plant; but then it is oddity, and not beauty, that is 
desired in such cases. There is one cactus, not so plentifal 
as that just described, which is of a very accommodating 
character. It not only has smooth leaves, but the spines it 
has are so large and stiff that they can be used as pens for 
writing on the leaves.”’ 


A STRIKE IN ANCIENT EGYPT. 


It is probably generally supposed that the “ strike” 
isa modern invention, but another illustration of the 
old saying that there is nothing new under the sun is 
furnished by the deciphering of a papyrus in the Turin 
Museum, giving details of a successful strike or riot of 
laborers under a King Rameses, probably the third of 
the line : 

“The workmen’s quarter sent a deputation on the 28th 
of December to Hatnekin, the keeper of books, and to sev- 
eral priests of the necropolis. The speaker of the deputa- 
tion spoke as follows: ‘ Behold, we are face to face with 
famine. We have neither nourishment, nor oil, nor vest- 
ments. We have no fish; we have no vegetables. We 
have already sent a petition to our sovereign lord, the 
Pharaoh, praying him to give us these things, and we 
now address the governor, in order that he may give us 
wherewithal to live.’ The general distribution of wheat was 
then evidently due to the workmen, but why it did not take 
place is not known. Perhaps the individual who should have 
distributed the food was absent. Whatever was the cause 
of the delay, the need was urgent, and Hatnekin, with the 
priests present, either touched with compassion or to pre- 
vent the affair from reaching the ear of the governor of the 
necropolis, accorded one day’s rations, How the workmen 
lived in the days following is not recorded in the papyrus ; 
but some weeks afterward they were in full revolt. Three 
times they forcibly emerged from their quarters, notwith- 
standing the walls which surrounded them and the gates 
which closed them in. ‘ We will not return,’ cried a kneftu to 
the police sent in pursuit of them. ‘Go tell your chief what 





we tell you ; it is famine which speaks by our mouths.’ To 





argue with them was useless. ‘There was great agitation,’ 
writes the superintendent in his day book ; ‘I gave them the 
strongest answer I could imagine, but their words were true 
and came from their hearts.’ They were quieted by a dis- 
tribution of half-rations, but ten days later they were up 
again. Khons, the leader of the band, pressed his cem- 
panions to provide for themselves. ‘ Let us fall,’ said he, 
‘upon the stores of provisions, and let the governor’s men 
go and tell him what we have done.’ 

“This counsel was followed as soon as given. They 
entered forcibly into the inclosure, but not into the fortress 
where the provisions were kept. The keeper of the stores, 
Amen-Nextu, gave them something and contrived to induce 
them to return to their quarter. Eleven days later the 
movement began again. The commander of Thebes, passing 
by, found the men seated on the ground behind the temple 
of Seti, at the northern endof the necropolis. Immediately 
they began to cry: ‘Famine! famine!’ The commander 
then gave them an order for fifty measures of wheat in the 
name of Pharaoh, ‘ who has sworn,’ said he, ‘an oath that 
you will have food again.’ ”’ 


A LEGEND OF THE TEMPLE. ; 

A beautiful legend relating to the site of the Temple 

of Solomon is to be found in the Jewish traditions. It 
is as follows : 


“The site of Solomon’s Temple is said to have been occu- 
pied in common by two brothers, one of whom had a family; 
the other had none. On the spot was a field of wheat. On 
the evening succeeding the harvest, the wheat having been 
gathered in shocks, the elder brother said to his wife, ‘My 
younger brother is unable to bear the burden and heat of 
the day; I will arise, take off my shocks, and place them 
with his, without his knowledge.’ The brother, being 
actuated by the same benevolent motives, said within him- 
self, ‘My elder brother has a family, and I have none: I 
will contribute to their support. I will arise, take off my 
shocks, and place them with his, without his knowledge.’ 

‘*Judge of their mutual astonishment when, on the fol- 
lowing morning, they found their respective shocks 
undiminished. This course of é¢vents transpired for several 
nights, when each resolved in his own mind to stand guard 
and solve the mystery. They did so, when on the following 
night they met each other half-way between their respective 
shocks with their arms full. 

“Upon ground hallowed by such associations as this was 
the temple of King Solomon erected—so spacious, so mag- 
nificent, the wonder and admiration of the world. Alas! 
in these days, how many would sooner steal their brother’s 
whole shock than add to it a single sheaf !’”’ 

ARTIFICIAL EGGS. 

We lately read somewhere of an_ establishment 
for the manufacture of artificial mushrooms from 
some kind of paste. This would seem to be carry- 
ing fraud in food products about as far as one could 
imagine, but a still more ingenious and deceptive fraud 
is thus described : 


‘In the back room of a Broadway office a curious inven- 
tion was exhibited yesterday to several provision dealers 
and merchants. The invention consisted of a number of 
artificial eggs, which resembled the real article so exactly 
that none but an expert could distinguish them. The 
shells were made of a clear, transparent composition, and 
the shape was perfectly modeled. The portion surrounding 
the yolk was made of albumen, and the yolk itself of ground 
carrot and saffron. Three of these artificial eggs were 
placed on a platter by the exhibitor, with half a dozen real 
ones, and the men present were told to select the bogus ones 
from the collection. The first expert exposed his ignorance 
by picking out three real eggs, and declaring them to be 
artificial The second, with a little better luck, owing 
partly to his avoiding the three selected by his unfortunate 
predecessor, managed to pick out two of the real eggs and 
one of the artificial ones. Thus, with varying results, each 
of the six men tried his skill in determining the difference 
between the eggs by their appearance. When each had had 
a trial, and failed, the exhibitor said : 

““* Now, gentlemen, you can test them in another way.’ 

‘“‘ A frying-pan was then placed on the stove, and in a few 
minutes it began to simmer. Two of the artificial eggs were 
picked up, their shells broken and the contents dropped 
into the hot pan, where they soon began to simmer and sput- 
ter. A little salt and pepper, a brisk two minutes’ stirring 
with a fork, and as fine a dish of scrambled eggs as could be 
—— at @ restaurant was placed before the expectant 
guests. ; 

‘“** Help yourselves, gentlemen. They are as good as the 
real article. Nothing poisonous or disagreeable about them.’ 

“This invitation was complied with at once, and the 
several verdicts were: ‘ Delicious,’ ‘Better than the real 
article,’ ‘ What are they made of ?’ ‘ They are not artificial, 
but fresh eggs from the country.’ 

‘““* Well, gentlemen,’ smilingly responded the exhibitor, 
‘whether real or artiticial, I can make any quantity of those 
eggs at a cost of about half a cent apiece, while you cannot 
buy their equal for less than two or three cents. You have 
just had proof that you cannot tell them from the real 
article by their appearance or by their taste when scrambled. 
In an omelet there is equally no perceptible difference. 
But when boiled the imposition is much more easily de- 
tected ; but even then nine people out of ten would be 
deceived, as the only difference lies in the fact that the yolk 
and surrounding white portion will not harden separately, 
as they do in the real egg. The flavor is about the same, 
which, after all, should be the main consideration. It is my 
intention to put these artificial eggs on the market soon, 
and my object in inviting you here to-day was to make you 
favorably impressed with them. I think I have done it. 
Good-day, gentlemen,’ ”’ 
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REVIVAL EFFORT IN BROOKLYN. 


URING the Week of Prayer services have been 
held in Plymouth Church each morning at eight 
o’clock. These services have been well attended, and 
are but the preliminary steps to a pronounced evangel- 
ical movement that will be inaugurated in the churches 
on the Heights at once. About the time that the Advent 
mission opened in New York, several of the pastors 
of churches in Brooklyn met to consider the advisability 
of holding union evangelistic services. After various 
plans had been proposed and rejected, it was decided to 
divide the city into seven districts, each district to decide 
as to the methods to be employed to arouse a popular 
interest in the subject cf religion and church work. 

The district in that part of the city known as the 
Heights united in a series of union services to be held 
during the present week in Plymouth Church. Five 
denominations join in these services, in which prominent 
speakers take part. A choir of one hundred will lead 
the singing, and it is thought that these meetings will 
lead to a revival such as has not visited Brooklyn in ten 
years. 

At the Tabernacle union services will be held at an 
early date. 


A CONFERENCE IN NEW ORLEANS. 


CONFERENCE of Rabbis of Southern Congre- 

gations was held in New Orleans recently. The 
President of the Conference in his address stated the 
object of the Association to be the promotion of harmony 
and good-will among its members. He stated that in his 
trip through the South he found the greatest harmony 
of feeling prevailing in the several congregations. He 
advised the congregations to take in consideration the 
forming of a uniform ritual to be used in all the congrte 
gations. He urged as matters of special interest the 
consideration of the individual congregations, the Alli- 
ance Israelite Universelle, the Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations, and the Hebrew Union College. 
He referred to the recent Rabbinical Conference held at 
Pittsburg, Pa., and the adoption of ‘‘ A Declaration of 
Principles” by that Conference, as marking an epoch in 
the history of Judaism. 

A committee of five were appointed to prepare a ritual 
for the use of all congregations, and a committee of 
three were appointed to arrange a course of normal 
instruction adapted to the need of teachers in the relig- 
fous school. The Conference also resolved to observe 
the anniversary of the death of Moses Mendelssohn. 
The committee appointed to consider the ‘‘ Declaration 
of Principles” passed by the Conference of Pittsburg 
had a long discussion as to the form in which they 
would present their resolutions to the Conference. They 
passed the resolution in the following form : 

“«This Conference has subjected the principles enun- 
clated by the Pittsburg Conference to an anxious and 
rigorous examination. 

“The duty was imposed upon it by the many false 
impressions prevailing among the people as to the true 
meaning of those principles ; and we, therefore, deem it 
our duty to declare that we find in them nothing antago- 
nistic to the spirit of progressive Judaism, and regard 
them as the inference made by Jewish teachers from the 
oldest principles of Judaism. Yet we individually and 
coliectively reserve unto ourselves the right to dissent 
from any practical deductions that may be drawn from 
them.” 

The Rabbis then passed another resolution declaring 
that the observance of the Sabbath of the Decalogue and 
the practice of the Abrahamic rite were just as binding 
to-day on Israel as they had ever been, After the pas- 
sage of this resolution it was moved that the document 
be returned to the committee, as that matter belonged to 
the Pittsburg Conference, and not to the New Orleans, 
and that its passage at this time was impolitic. 


MORAL, NOT POLITICAL. 


T the request of the National Woman’s Christian 
A Temperance Union we publish the following reso- 
lution, adopted at Philadelphia in 1885 : 

‘RELATION TO POLITICS. 


‘We refer to the history of ten years of persistent moral 
suasion work as fully establishing our claim to be called a 
non-political society, but one which steadily follows the 
white banner of prohibition wherever it may be displayed. 
We have, however, as individuals, always allied ourselves 
in local and State political contests with those voters whose 
efforts and ballots have been given to the removal of the 
dramshop and its attendant evils, and at this time, while 
recognizing that our action as a national society is not bind- 
ing upon States or individuals, we reaffirm the positions 
taken by the Society at Louisville in 1882, and at Detroit in 
1883, and at St. Lou's in 1834, and ratified by a large major- 
ity of the States and Territories in the annual convention of 
1885, pledging our influence to that party, by whatever 
name called, which shall furnish us the best embodiment of 
prohibition principles and will most surely protect our 
homes. And as we now know which national party gives 
us the desired embodiment of the principles for which our 




















ten years’ labor has been expended, we will continue to 
lend our influence to the national political organization 
which declares in its platform for national prohibition 
and home protection. In this, asin all progressive effort, 
we will endeavor to meet argument with argument, mis- 
judgment with patience, denunciation with kindness, and 
all our difficulties and dangers with prayer.” 

The National Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
have issued a circular giving their plan of work for 1886 
to the local unions throughout the United States. They 
propose working in the same line and co-operating with 
the White Cross Army. It is designed that a superin 
tendent be appointed in every local union to co-operate 
with every superintendent in every State and Territory, 
these in turn to co-operate with a national superintend- 
ent. In order to keep the several unions well informed 
in the methods of the White Cross Army, leaflets will 
be kept at the office of the National Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union, at 161 Lasalle Street, Chicago. It 
{s urged that mass-meetings be called, and that public 
mectings be held, at which addresses will be made by 
clergymen and others. 








TWENTY-MINUTE SOCIETY. 


} OW is the time to start new plans and methods of 

work both in Sunday-schools and churches. All 
Sunday-school workers feei the necessity of some organ- 
ization or association identified with the Sunday-school 
that will prove a link holding the Sundays together. 
About three years ago a society was started in Boston 
among the Protestant Episcopal churches, called The 
Children’s Twenty-Minutes Society. The main object 
was to interest the children in misslonary work. The 
scheme is so simple, and has worked so successfully in 
that denomination, that there is no reason why it cannot 
be applied to any Sunday-school. 

The rules of the Society are as follows : 

1. To say a prayer daily for the Society. 

2. Towork twenty minutes a week, making articles to pro- 
vide gifts for Christmas trees in mission schools. 

3. To contribute ten cents a year. 

4. To give one book a year, not necessarily new. 

The rules thus far have been the same for boys and girls, 
but as there are so few things which a boy can make, it is 
proposed in future to require them to earn a certain sum 
yearly, which they can expend themselves for Christmas 
gifts, or send to the person in charge of the Society to spend 
for them. 

Each member receives a badge in the form of a Greek 
cross, with the letters ‘“‘C. T. M. 8.’’ on it. 

The Society has sent out a number of boxes to mis- 
sionaries in the West, carrying Christmas cheer to many 
lonely homes in that region, and making a Christmas 
festival possible to schools otherwise unprovided for. 
To properly celebrate Christmas it is wisest to begin one 
year in advance. 

There are many ways in which the Twenty-Minutes 
Society could be utilized for work in and for the home 
school. What is needed is the bringing of teachers and 
pupils into some relation that is closer than the one of 
teacher and pupil ; and only by devising some way to 
meet on a social plane can this be done. 








CHURCH GLEANINGS. 
[ The Hditors will be glad to receive items of news for these columns. | 
NEW ENGLAND. 


—In Boston and vicinity the meetings during the Week of 
Prayer were well attended, and a good spirit and earnest 
feeling quite largely prevailed. 


—Additions to the churches in Boston and Eastern Mas- 


sachusetts on the first Sabbath of the year indicate deep 
religious interest. 

—Dr, A. A. Miner writes to the Boston ‘‘ Journal” that 
the Massachusetts Temperance Alliance has not ‘‘ dropped 
its politics,’? and ‘“‘ was never more distinctly prohibitory 
than now ; nor was it ever more deeply impressed with the 
fact that neither of the great parties intends any consider- 
able disturbance of the drink traffic.” 

—In his inaugural address Governor Robinson remarks : 
“ Under the operation of the statute of 1885, prohibiting the 
sale and delivery of intoxicating liquors on election days, 
the results thus far observed in the towns and cities abun- 
dantly justify the enactment. The effect upon the number 
of arrests for drunkenness is plainly evident. In Boston, 
for instance, the daily average of such arrests is forty- 
seven, while on the day of the last State election there were 
but eleven arrests for that offense, and on the last munici 
pal election day only sixteen.” 

—The Rey. D. W. Waldron, of the Boston City Mission, 
who has just been elected chaplain of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, has served consecutively in that position since 
1879. 

—Mr. C. W. Ernst, editor of the ‘‘ Beacon,”’ lectured at 
the Young Men’s Christian Association Hall in Boston, Jan- 
uary 7, on the ‘‘ Ethics of Public Opinion.’”” He urged the 
young men not to trust to hearsay, but learn to weigh evi- 
dence for themselves. They should join in the work of 
spreading right history, right speaking, right conduct. 

—The Rev. I. N. Tarbox, D.D., delivered an address on 
Forefathers’ Day in Middlebury, Vt. 

—Miss Catharine L. Tyer, of Melrose, Mass., recently 
deceased, left requests that her heirs appropriate $10,000 of 








her estate toward erecting a new stone Trinity Church, o 
cost $20,000. The heirs-at-law gladly comply with her re- 
quest, and add $10,000 to it. The site has been secured, 
and work is expected to be begun in the early spring. 

—A new Methodist parsonage, costing $2,500, has been 
completed at Pepperell, Mass. 

—The following card speaks for itself: ‘‘ Will you not 
give the National Divorce Reform League a place among 
your charities for the year, and, if practicable, secure a 
place for it among those of your church? We desire that 
every friend of our work should contribute something, how- 
ever small the sum. Important advantages are now within 
easy reach, if we have adequate means to secure them. 
Samuel W. Dike, Corresponding Secretary, Royalton, Vt. 
W. G. Benedict, Esq., Treasurer, 132 Federal Street, Boston, 
Mass.”’ 

—Thieves stole from the St. John’s Episcopal Church in 
Gloucester, Mass., on Christmas week, a silver-plated 
paten and flagon, and the contributions in the rectory fund 
box. 

—Two revivals are in progress at Brockton, Mass., one in 
the South Congregational Church, under the leadership of 
the Rev. F. A. Warefield and the Secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts Young Men’s Christian Association, and at the 
First Congregational Church, under the Rev. Douglass 
Carlile and the Rev. O. D. Thomas. 

—-A meeting in the interest of the Episcopal Missions of 
the Diocese of Massachusetts was held on the evening of 
January 5, at the Church of the Advent, Boston, Mass. 
The church was crowded. Addresses were made by the 
rector, the Rev. Dr. Van Buren, by Samuel Elliott, LL.D., 
by the Rev. Dr. Phillips Brooks, and by Bishop Paddock, all 
pointing to the necessity for more earnest and faithful work 
on the part of the church in the mission fields. 

—The forty-first anniversary of the Shawmut Avenue Con- 
gregational Church was held January 3 

—Nearly the entire amount of the indebtedness of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church of Wakefield, Mass., has been 
pledged. 

—Four persons united with the Congregational church at 
Cheshire, Conn., last Sunday. 

—The annual meeting of the Dwight Place Congregational 
Church of New Haven, Conn., was held January 3. The 
committee reported a membership of 451. The attendance 
at the services has been very satisfactory to both pastor and 
officers of the church, and the Sunday-school has increased 
largely innumbers. The building committee have voted to 
place envelopes in each pew every Sunday morning, the 
contents of which will be applied to enlarge the church, and 
for furnishing accommodations for the Sunday-school. At 
the close of the meeting Dr. Twichell congratulated his 
people on their prosperity, but urged them to warmer and 
more united efforts. Last Sunday thirty-six persons united 
with the church. 

—The union services in the First Baptist Church of New 
Haven on last Sunday evering were largely attended. The 
churches uniting were the St. John’s Methodist, Davenport 
Congregational, and First Baptist. 

—The Rev. B. F. Bowles, pastor of the First Universalist 
Church in Abington, was presented by his people on New 
Year’s night with a purse of $151. 

—At Deer Isle a new church will be erected the coming 
season. Captain J. G. Haskell has contracted to build it 
for $3,500. It will contain seventy-eight pews, all of whieh 
have been taken. 

—The Rev. Alexander Blaikie, D.D., who died last Thurs- 
day in Philadelphia, was born in Nova Scotia, and lived in 
Boston for nearly thirty: five years, being pastor of the United 
Presbyterian Church, which he founded. When -he came 
to Boston there was no other Presbyterian church in Bos- 
ton. He was about eighty years old, and for the past five 
years had lived in Philadelphia. 

—The Rev. Jonathan Edwards, for the past ten years pas- 
tor of the Congregational church at Wellesley Hills, Mass., 
has been urgently invited to remove to Florida, to aid in the 
rapidly increasing home missionary work of the Congrega- 
tional churches in that State. 

—The Rev. A. C. Manson, who died at Suncook, N. H., 
recently, was at one time presiding elder of the Concord 
District, and was one of the strong men of the New Hamp 
shire Conference for many years. A few years ago he went 
into the New England Conference, where his health failed, 
and he returned to Suncook a short time ago and purchased 
a home. 

—The Methodists of Middleton, Vt., observed the fifth 
anniversary of the building of their church January 1. 

—At the annual meeting of the First Congregational 
Church at Fair Haven, held on last Sunday evenirg, the 
pastor, the Rev. Burdette Hart, urged the necessity of 
greater care in the selecting of books for Sunday-school 
libraries. During the year there have been fifteen additions 
to the church by professien of faith and nine by letter. 
The contributions to the church, both for its own support 
and for benevolent purposes, show a living interest in 
church work. During the year $1,500 has been expended in 
refurnishing the church. 

—The College Street Congregational Church of New 
Haven have decided to use the “‘ Book of Responsive Read- 
ing”’ published by the Century Company. 

—The Rev. Spencer H. Bray, pastor of the Humphrey 
Street Church, New Haven, has been made conscious of 
the appreciation of his people by an increase of his salary 
to the amount of $200. 

—It is reported that the Young Men’s Christian Associa 
tion of New Haven, Conn., propose to purchase the old 
Third Church, and alter it to suit their purposes. It is said 


that the building can be bought by the Association for 
$50,000. 

—The new parlors of the First Congregational Church of 
Northampton, Mass,, was opened last week. The addition 
costs $9,000. 
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—The increased interest in Sunday-school work which 
has, during the last four years, been so energetically 
fos.vered by the Congregational Sunday-School and Publish- 
ing Society is showing remarkable results in the gains of the 
Sunday-schools in that denomination. The increase last 
year, as shown by the figures of the new Year-Book, is 
much the largest in the history of that denomination— 
31,977. The total membership is 510,399. The number 
added to the churches by confession, which come in the 
main from the Sunday-schools, is 21,729. This number has 
only been twice exceeded, during*periods of great revivals. 
There has been a steady gain during the last four years, 
nearly corresponding to the steady decrease of the preceding 
four years. The missionaries of the Sunday-School Society 
have been gathering large numbers intothe Sunday schools. 
The labors of one man in Kansas resulted in thirty new 
schools last year, with a membership of 2,522. Many 
such schools, by proper care on the part of the Con- 
ferences, grow into churches. Beyond doubt, by vigor- 
ously pushing this work, the Congregational denomination 
is destined to much more rapid growth in the future. 

MIDDLE STATES. 

—A fire causing a ioss of $3,000 occurred in St. Ignatius’ 
Church (Protestant Episcopal) of New York, last Sunday. 

—The Italian Mission in New York, under the care of the 
Rev. Dr. Stauder, and warmly supportei and indorsed by 
the Bishop, is progressing with a healthful and vigorous 
growth. Last Sunday a large class was confirmed in Grace 
Chapel by the Bishop. Over 800 children have been con- 
nected with the Sunday-school of the mission since it was 
organized in 1873. 

—The African Methodist Episcopal Church of New York 
City issue an appeal for $10,000 to enable it to carry on its 
work in New York State through its bishop and presiding 
elders. The money will be devoted tothe maintenance of 
the churches already erected and for the erection of one 
more hoase of worship un the east side of the city of New 
York. 

—The Third Universalist Church of New York was dedi- 
cated free of debt January 5. 

—The new church on 8t. John’s Place and Seventh Avenue, 
called §t. John’s Church, was opened last Sunday. The 
church has ample accommodations for seating about nine 
hundred people. There is also a small chapel for week-day 
services, and a very attractive Sunday-school room About 
$30,000 has been expended. 

—The seats at St. Peter’s Church, Brooklyn, are free 
Sunday evenings. 

—The South Baptist Churchof Brooklyn, N. Y., will here- 
after be known as the Hooper Street Free Baptist Church, 
the Society having adopted the tenets of that body. 

—Grace Protestant Episcopal Church of New York has 
received as a gift from Miss Catherine Wood a solid silver 
communion service. 

—The Second Reformed Church of Flatbush, L. L, N. Y., is 
endeavoring to buy the property which it now leases from 
the Protestant Reformed Church of Flatbush. The church 
wishes to release itself from the jurisdiction of the Classis, 
who object to the present pastor of the Second Church, a 
reformed Roman Catholic priest. 

—The union services held by the churches of the Eastern 
District of Brooklyn during the Week of Prayer were very 
successful. Prayer-meetings were held at four o’clock each 
afternoon in the Bedford Reformed Church, but the even- 
ing services were held in the individual churches, all the 
ministers taking part. 

—Ia accordance with the usual custom of Plymouth 
Church, the annual renting of pews took place January 5. 
The customary address was made by Mr. Beecher, and the 
attendance was about up tothe average on this occasion. 
The highest premium paid was $725 ; tho total amount from 
pew-rents and premiums amounted to $27,624; last year 
the total amount was $28,071. 

—At the Fleet Street Methodist Episcopal Church of 
Brooklyn, the Women’s Foreign Missionary Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church held its annual convention 
January 5. There are fifty-four lady miesionaries, thirty 
assistants, one hundred and thirty-eight Bible women, and 
fifty-five teachers engaged in mission work, under this 
Society, in China, Japan, Corea, India, Mexico, and Bul- 
garia. 

—The Hanson Place Methodist Episcopal Church of 
Brooklyn celebrated its twenty-eighth anniversary January 
3. The Sunday-school was established in January of 1858, 
with thirteen teachers and one hundred scholars ; it now 
has thirteen hundred scholars and one hundred teachers. 
Four bundred and twelve of the thirteen hundred scholars 
have been members of the infant class of the school, and 
more than sixty-one per cent. of the remainder are members 
of the church. 

—Unpleasant rumors as to the contemplated rupture in 
the old Bushwick Reformed Church of Brooklyn, N. Y., are 
in the air. The former superintendent of the Sunday-school 
withdrew from the school last Sunday, taking with him 
about one hundred of the scholars, and organized a new 
school, refusing to work in the old school while the present 
pastor remains. 

—The First Baptist Church of Flatbush, L. I., N. Y., has 
steadily grown in numbers during the pastorate of the Rev. 
R. C. Bowen. The church is free from debt, and the income 
more than meets current expenses. 

—Atthe Noble Street Baptist Church of Greenpoint, Long 
Island, N. Y., on the morning ef January 3, several new 
members were admitted. 

—The Presbyterian church at Moriches, L. I., is rapidly 
approaching completion. 

—The growth of the Episcopal Church on Long Island 
during the past year has been encouraging. St. Paul’s 
Church at Flatbush has been enlarged, Christ Church at 
Sag Harbor built and paid for, the Church of St. Ann’s at 





Sayville has been enlarged, St. Paul’s Church at Glen Cove 
rebuilt, a rectory erected by Christ Church at Oyster Bay 
and 8t. Marks Church on Shelter Island, and the churca at 
West Islip is building a mission chapel at Babylon. 

—St. Thomas’s Episcopal Church of Farmingdale, L. I., 
N. Y., was entirely destroyed by firelast week. Loss, $5,000 ; 
no insurance. 

—A series of revival services have been opened at Pater- 
son, N. J., about twenty of the churches of the city being 
represented in the corps of workers. 

—There is trouble brewing in the Presbyterian church at 
Greenwich, N. J. The trouble is caused by a sermon 
preached by the pastor against the making of peach cider. 

—The Second Church at Hackensack, N. J., occupied 
their church building for the first time since improvements 
were completed, on January 3. The church is going to erect 
a@ memorial window to the late Rev. Dr. Fisher. 

—The new Methodist Episcopal church at Port Morris, 
N. J., which replaces the one destroyed by fire a year ago, 
was dedicated last week. 

—The Presbyterian church at Caldwell, N. J., has suc- 
ceeded in paying its entire debt, amounting to $30,000. 

—The Philadelphia Presbytery on last Monday denied 
admission to the Rev. Dr. Bacon by a vote of 21 to 26. The 
chief cause of his rejection was the following answer to the 
question as to his belief in inspiration : ‘‘ Do you believe the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments to be the Word 
of God, the only infallible rule of faith and practice?” “I 
believe the Scriptures to be the Werd of God in the sense 
of being the vehicle of a divine communication to men. 
The statement that ‘the Scriptures are an infallible rule’ I 
accept as qualified by the fact that ‘the inward illumination 
of the Spirit of God is necessary for the saving understand- 
ing’ of them, and the further fact that this saving under- 
standing is found to co-exist in honest students of the 
Scriptures with grave errors concerning truth and duty. 
The statement that ‘the Scriptures are the only infallible 
rule’ I accept under the explanation of Dr. Charles Hodge, 
as meaning ‘that nothing can rightfully be imposed on the 
consciences of men as truth or duty which is not taught 
therein directly or by necessary implication.’’’ He will re- 
main as pastor of the Woodlands Church of Germantown, 
Philadelphia, until July 1. It is now reported that Dr. 
Bacon will enter the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

—The Tabernacle Presbyterian Church of Philadelphia 
will be dedicated free of debt early in January. 

—The fifty-fourth anniversary of the Sunday-school of the 
Central Presbyterian Church of Philadelphia, Pa., was cele- 
brated last week. 

—The congregation of 8t. John’s German Lutheran 
Church of Lancaster, Pa., is very much exercised over a 
pastor who is exceedingly popular with the young people, 
but not with the officers of the church. The feeling is so 
strong that it is feared the young people will withdraw from 
the church with the pastor and form a new congregation. 

—The Moravian Church of Bethlehem, Pa., has over one 
thousand communicants. 

THE WEST. 

—Five persons united with Trinity Methodist Church of 
Louisville, Ky., last Sunday. Five persons were received 
into membership of the Presbyterian Church of the same 
city on the same day. 

—The Broadway Baptist Church of Louisville, Ky., has 
just closed the most successful year in the history of the 
church. The average addition to its membership has been 
five for each Sunday in the year. The church has supported 
five Sunday-schools in addition to the home school. 

—Grace Lutheran Church of Chicago, Ill., was dedicated 
January 3. 

—The Tabernacle Baptist Mission of Chicago is now oc- 
cupying its new building; the mission enrolls about 200 
scholars. 

—The First Presbyterian Sunday-school of Chicago reports 
an average attendance of 250 for the year, with constant 
increase. 

—Thirty-two new members were admitted to the Pilgrim 
Congregational Church of Chicago, IIL, the first Sunday in 
the new year—twelve on profession. 

—A revival is in progress at Centralia, Ill. 

—The Congregational church at Bronson, Mich., is to be 
opened at once. 

—A very successful revival has been conducted at 
Vienna, Ill., the past month; fifty converts are reported, 
some of the converts being the most prominent citizens of 
the town. A number of ministers have assisted in the revival. 

—Arrangements have been perfected by the Evangelistic 
Alliance in Cincinnati, Ohio, for taking a religious census in 
that city. 

—The Norwegian Lutheran Evangelical Church of Chica- 
go reports a most satisfactory year’s work. 

—The business meeting of the Jefferson Park Presbyterian 
Church of Uhicago, Ill., report a deficit of over $300, due to 
expenses caused by necessary improvements. The full 
amount necessary for carryizg on the work of 1886 has been 
subscribed. 

—There have been eighty-one additions to the Congrega- 
tional church at Jeffersonville, Ky., and twenty-six to the 
church at Maysville, during the past year. 

—The rector of Grace Episcopal Church of Chicago, the 
Rey. Dr. Clinton Locke, tendered a reception to the choir of 
his church on the evening of January 5. 

—The Rev. Dr. Gladden, of Columbus, Ohio, preached a 
most powerful sermon on the frauds and forgeries in the 
recent election in Ohio on January 3. He said that after 
investigation into the subject he did not see how three Sena- 
tors sent from Hamilton County could retain their seats in 
the Senate. Thesermon created a great deal of excitement, 
and has roused public sentiment on the necessity of un- 
trammeled elections. 

—The Chicago Theological Seminary makes an appeal 





for funds to carry on its work, and also asks the several 
churches to prepare for work in the ministry some young 
men, that the number of students at the Seminary may 
increase and not decrease. That this Seminary has 
accomplished faithful work in the thirty years of its exist- 
ence can be understood when it is stated that over 600 
men are preaching at the present time who have been 
graduated from this Seminary. At the present time there 
are twenty-eight German and Scandinavian students in the 
Seminary preparing for missionary work among their own 
people. The greatest need of the Seminary at present is 
for dormitories, as they are able to accommodate only sixty 
of the ninety-four students in the Seminary. ll the 
students in the Seminary are engaged in practical Christian 
work in the city of Chicago. 

—The Week of Prayer was generally observed in the or- 
thodox churches of Chicago. 

—The religious excitement at Palmyra, Wis., is now sub- 
siding. About a dozen persons connected with the Methodist 
church of that place have been fasting for several days, 
One man is said to have gone without food for twenty days. 
As an explanation he said that there was a protracted 
meeting in the church and that they were in need of the 
gift of the Holy Spirit. ‘‘The Spirit didn’t come, and so I 
made up my mind to fast fortwenty days ; on the twentieth 
day the Lord came to me again and bid me eat, and I 
felt the Holy Spirit move my heart and thrill my soul with 
the music of Zion.”’ 

—The Congregational church building at Maywood, Cook 
County, Ill., is now finished, and nearly furnished. It will 
be ready for dedicating early next month. This little church 
of less than sixty members has struggled hard for the past 
year to build and furnish this beautiful edifice, forty by 
sixty feet. The entire indebtedness when complete will be 
less than five hundred dollars ; and there is a half-hope—too 
timid for expression—that in some way that will be pro- 
vided for very soon. They have had no pastor since com- 
mencing to build, and none in view yet. So when dedicated 
@ sign will have to be put out reading, ‘‘Wanted—A minis- 
ter who can—”’ Can is a good place to stop at. 

—Mr. Moody will conduct services in Chicago, Il., for one 
week beginning January 17. Two services will be held 
each day in the Chicage Avenue Church—in the afternoon 
for women, in the evening for men. At the close of these 
meetings Mr. Moody will go South. 

—The mission services under the care of the Rey. Mr. 
Aitken and his assistants in New Orleans are as successful 
as they were in New York. Noonday services for busi- 
ness men are held, and are attended by the most prominent 
business and professional men in the city. The mission 
closes on January 16. 

—The Methodist church at Belleville, Ont., was destroyed 
by fire January 6. Loss, $40,000. 





CONGREGATIONAL, 


—Levi Brigham, of Marlboro’, mass., died December 26, aged 
seventy-nine years and seven months. He was a graduate of 
Williams and of Andover. 

—The Rev. Mr. Wells declines his call to Rockland, Me. 

—Mr. R. P. Gardner, of Bangor Seminary, has been called to 
Waldoboro’, Me., to begin his labors the 1st of next June. 

—The Rev. Mr. Thurston has been engaged as stated supply 
at Boscowen, N. H. 

—C. F. Carter, of West Manchester, N. H., has resigned. 

—Henry B. Mead has received a call to supply the church at 
Stockbridge, Mass. 

—N. H. Dowden will remain with the church at Rowley, Mass. 

—George H. De Bevolse has accepted a call to the Second 
Church in Keene, N. H. 

—E. 8. Jordan, of Brownfield, Me., has resigned. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


—W. H. Caughey has been received in the Presbytery of Phila- 
de)phia, Pa. 

—D. K. McFarland, of Oxford, Miss., has accepted a call to 
the First Church at Staunton, Va. 

—Richard D. Harlan, of Princeton Theological Seminary, has 
accepted a call to the First Church of New York, Twelfth Street 
and Fifth Avenue. 

—W. H. Milham has entered upon his duties as pastor of the 
church at Hillsdale, Mich. 

EPISCOPAL. 


—Charles A. Tibbals, rector of St. Peter’s Church of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., bas resigned. 

—C. H. Peabody, of Pittsburg, Pa., has received a call to St. 
Mark’s Church of Coldwater, Mich. 


BAPTIST, 


—E. O. Taylor, pastor of the Central Church of Chicago, II1., 
has resigned. 

—F. H. Cooper, of Preston, Conn., has accepted a call to East 
Marion, L. I., N. Y. 

—8. V. Robinson, of Bloomingdale, N. J., has accepted a call 
to Amboy, N. J. 

—Carter Helm Jones, of Richmond, Va., has accepted the call 
to the First Church of Elizabeth, N. J. 

—Dr. Goodwin, of Buffalo, N. Y., has accepted a call to the 
First Church of Lowell, Mass. 

—C. H. Sissons, of Cazenovia, N. Y., has become acting pas- 
tor at Coosville, Stratford, N. H. 

—H. G. Gay, of Fayville, Mass., has become pastor at Salem 
Depot, N. H. 

—Solomon Gale has resigned the pastorate of the Third Church 
in Stonington, Conn. 

OTHER CHURCHES, 


—F. Hartig, of Orange, N. J., has rece!ved a call to St. Paul's 
Church (Reformed) of Jamaica, L. I., N. Y. 

—F. G. Milstead, pastor of the Unitarian church of Taunton, 
Mass., has accepted a call to the Church of the Unity of Chicago, 
Ti. 

—The Rev. Mr. Catlin has been called to the pastorate of the 
Unitarian church in Eastport, Me. He has been supplying the 
pulpit for some time 
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SEMI-TONTINE LIFE INSURANCE. 


AN EXPOSk OF THE 8EMI-TONTINE METHOD— 
ITS ELEMENTS THE SAME AS FULL TONTINE 
AND EQUALLY AS OBJECTIONABLE, 


To the Editor : et 

81r,—The recent discussions of Tontine 
have clearly shown—what has not been de- 
nied—that the profits of pure Tontine are the 
forfeitures of the entire reserves and surplus 
of those who lapse their policies, and of the 
surplus of those who die, during the Tontine 
period; that all who enter a Tontine class 
put therefore at continual hazard during the 
entire Tontine period not only the reserve 
and surplus paid in by them, but, what is of 
far greater public importance, they put at 
such hazard the paid-up insurance which 
this reserve and surplus ought to buy for 
their families ; that in fact millions of dollars 
of such paid-up insurance are now being lost 
every year by the familiesof those who lapse ; 
so that pure Tontine is simply a speculation 
in the paid-up insurance for one’s family 
which a man has really paid for and to which 
they are fully entitled, but which he chooses 
to risk their losing in the hope that he may 
chance to get a share in the reserves and sur- 
plus of other insurers who have had to let 
their policies lapse and so made their fami- 
lies lose the paid-up insurance which their 
reserves and surplus had paid for. 

The Tontine companies, while still assert- 
ing the moral soundness and protective 
value of pure Tontine, have nevertheless laid 
significant stress on the fact that they are 
now urging only the Semi-Tontine, or limited 
Tontine, or non-forfeiting Tontine, Reserved 
Dividend, Distribution policies, etc., in which 
it is represented that only the surplus is to 
be forfeited in case of lapse, and that paid- 
up insurance is to be given for the reserve; 
so that a man might feel that he was risking 
his family’s protection only to the extent of 
the paid-up insurance which his accumula- 
tions of surplus might and ought to buy for 
them, the destred inference being that this 
reduces it to a small affair in point of 
amount, and a harmless one in point of 
morals. The bait in all these variations of 
Tontine is the expectation that by postpon- 
ing all dividends for five, ten, fifteen, or 
twenty years, those who are lucky enough to 
live and pay through will get extraordinary 
dividends by getting those earned and for- 
feited by other people, in addition to their 
own honest earnings. As if there were any 
other legitimate phase of life insurance than 
simply taking a policy to protect those who 
need the protection, getting it at just its own 
proper yearly cost according to its own share 
in the yearly risk, and securing all its bene- 
fit, beyond all hazard, to those who need it 
and have a right to rely on it, and not to find 
in the day of their necessity that their pro- 
tection was put at stakeon a needless specu- 
lation, either in whole or in part. 


LIMITED NON-FORFEITURE, 


The partial non-forfeilting element is 
brought into these modified Tontine schemes 
by way of the New York non-forfeiture law, 
which provides that, when its provisions 
are not waived—as they may be by those 
who want full Tontine—whenever a policy 
lapses after making three full payments, 
the holder shall be entitled to so much of 
a paid-up policy as the 41¢ per cent. reserve 
will buy, taken as a single premium at the 
company’s ‘‘ published rates,”’ provided he 
surrender his policy within six months. The 
companies pare this reserve to start with ; 
they actually do and must carry a 4 per 
cent. reserve; but they use only a 44 per 
cent. reserve in giving paid-up insurance; 
the éifference goes to the Tontine poo! ; and 
this difference during a 20-year Tontine 
period runs from 7 to 10 per cent. of the 
reserve. For instance, on a man who has 
been insured for 5 years for $10,000, enter- 
ing at 30, they have a 4 per cent. reserve 
of $459.08, but they use a 41¢ per cent. re- 
serve, $416.93 ; difference to the pool, $42.15: 
when he has been insured 19 years, they 
hold a 4 per cent. reserve, $2,263.44; but 
they use for paid-up insurance only $2,116.35 ; 
difference to the pool, $147.09. 


OTHER MARGINS FOR TONTINE. 

8o secretly have the single premium rates 
of these companies been “ published,” that 
until recently I have been unable to procure 
a@ copy, 80 as to see just what effect on Ton- 
tine results the actual application of the 
New York law might be expected to make. 
The question was the more curious since, 
with all the boasted equity of semi-Tontine, 
its ‘‘ estimated” speculative result was ex- 
pected to be, as stated in my letter of May 
10, within about 11 per cent. that of full 
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Tontine, which would not be possible if any- 
thing like the full reserve were really used to 
give paid-up insurance. 

From a table of single premiums printed 
n this year we find that these companies 
take a margin on theirsingle premiums of 
just 50 per cent. of the net; so that using 
the 419 reserve as a single premium, one- 
third of it is taken as margin or loading; 
most companies have hitherto loaded their 
single premiums only about 10 per cent. ; as 
the paid-up insurance given under the New 
York law ‘‘ shall not participate in the profits 
of the company,” that 50 per cent. loading, 
or one third the premium, is clear Tontine 
profit. 

Semi-Tontine profits from lapses are, 
therefore, 1st, the entire surplus; 2d, 10 per 
cent. of the reserve ; 3d, one-third of the re- 
mainder. 

THE PRACTICAL EFFECT, 

It works this way : take 10,000 men insured 
at age thirty for $10,000 each, ordinary life, 
twenty-year semi-Tontine, upon the Equi- 
table’s ‘* estimate ’’ that those who live and 
pay through the twenty years will get $6,360 
in cash ; the man who has to give up at the 
end of five years would have in the pool 
$937.01 ; of which $459.08 would be the 4 per 
cent. reserve and $477.93 his interest in the 
surplus : the latter he loses outright to the 
pool ; $42.15 is then taken from his reserve to 
reduce it to a 444 per cent. reserve, and goes 
to the pool ; the remainder, $416.93, is used 
as a single premium, loaded 50 per cent., to 
buy insurance that will not participate in 
profits ; one-third of this, therefore, goes to 
the pool, or $138.97; $181.12 has been taken 
out of his reserve ; $277.96 has been actually 
used to buy non-participating paid-up in- 
surance, if he surrendered his policy in time: 
out of his $937.01, he has lost tothe pool 
$477.93 surplus and $181.12 from reserve, a 
total of 4659.05—over 70 per cent. of all he 
had in, and what ought to have given his 
family about $2,000 of paid-up insurance: 
that is what semi-Tontine means for him and 
his family. 

The man who has been in ten years and 
has,to lapse, has in the pool $2,321.88, of 
which $1,010.12 is 4 per cent. reserve, and 
$1,311.76 is his interest in surplus ; the latter 
sum he loses outright to the Tontine fund ; 
$83.39 is taken from his reserve to reduceit 
to 414 per cent. reserve, $926.73, one-third of 
which or $308.91 is taken for Tontine profits 
by way of loading; so that only $617.82 is 
actually used to buy paid-up non-participat- 
ing insurance, and he has lost to the pool 
$392 30 of his reserve and $1,311.76 interest 
in surplus, a total of $1,704.06—over 73 per 
cent. of his interest in the pool, and what 
would have paid for, say, $4,500 of paid-up 
insurance for his family: that is what semi- 
Tontine means for him and his family. 

The man who bas been in fifteen years and 
has to lapse, has in the pool $4,177.69, of 
which $1,663.67 is 4 per cent. reserve and 
$2,514.02 is his interest in the surplus, and 
this he loses at once to the pool; his 4 per 
cent. reserve is trimmed down by $121.25 toa 
4l¢ per cent. reserve, $1,542.42, one-third of 
which in the name of loading, $514.14, also 
goes to the pool, and $1,028.28 only goes to 
buy ron-participating paid-up insurance ; 
out of his reserve he has lost $635.39 ; and he 
has lost his interest in surplus, $2,514.02; a 
total of $3,149.41, over 75 per cent. what he 
had in, and what would have paid for about 
$7,000 paid-up insurance for his family : that 
is what semi-Tontine means to him and his 
family. 

The man who has been in nineteen years 
and has to lapse, has in the pool $5,895.07, of 
which $2,263.44 is 4 per cent. reserve, and 
$3,631.63 is his interest in surplus and goes 
outright to the pool; his 4 per cent. reserve 
is reduced to a 414 per cent. reserve by put- 
ting $147.09 more into the pool; leaving 
$2,116.35 as a single premium, from which 
$705.45 more is taken for the pool under the 
name of loading, leaving only $1,410.90 
actually used in buying non-participating 
paid-up insurance ; out of his reserve he has 
lost $852.54 ; add his share in surplus, $3,631.- 
63, his total loss is $4,484.17, or over 76 per 
cent. of what he had in, and what would have 
paid for over $9,000 of paid-up insurance for 
his family: that is the protection of semi- 
Tontine to him and his family. 


GROSS EFFECT OF SEMI-TONTINE, 


To produce the ‘‘estimated’’ sem!-Tontine 
result, with the same experience as to interest 
and expenses as the last ten years, at least 
6,865 men out of these 10,000 would have to 
lapse, producing for the’ pool $6,954,910, of 
which $2,613,987 is the 4 per cent. reserve, 
and $4,340,923 is surpius, which is lost out- 





right to the pool ; the 4 per cent. reserve is 





cut down, by the loss to the pool of about 
$235,258, to a 41 reserve of $2,378,729, one- 
third of which, $792,909, is carried to the 
pool in the name of loading ; so that of the 4 
per cent. reserve of $2,613,987, only $1,585,820 
becomes effective in purchasing non-partici- 


pating paid-up insurance, and $1,028,167 of | 


it is lost to the pool, in addition to the 
$4,340,923 surplus ; a total loss to the pool of 
$5,369,000—over 77 per cent. of all their inter- 
est in the semi-Tontine fund. 

A LOSS OF $12,000,000. 

The $6,954,910 interest in the pool should 
have bought over $16,000,000 paid-up insur- 
anco for the families of those lapsing ; they 
actually get about $4,250,000, a loss of about 
$12,000,000. That is semi-Tontine. Is that 
a small affair in point of amount’? Ora 
harmless one in point of morals? In addi- 
tion to all this, those who die during the 
period pay for their irsurance over $400,000 
more than it has cost the company. 

The substantial difference between semi- 
Tontine and pure Tontine, effected by the 
operation of the New York statute, is that 
semi-Tontine ought, apparently, to save on 
the average about 25 per. cent. of what 
is lost in pure Tontine; but by the New 
York law all reserves are forfeited for two 
years ; also the reserves on policies not sur- 
rendered within six months after lapse, 
which would reduce the amount of reserve 
used as single premiums and increase the 
Tontine profits. At any rate, the ‘‘estimates’”’ 
on semi-Tontine are only about 11 per cent. 
less than those now offered on full Tontine. 

The gambling element remains precisely 
the same; perfectly unchanged. The man 
is still putting at needless and therefore 
wanton hazard his money and the paid-up 
insurance for his family which that money 
ought to buy; the amount of cash and of 
family protection put at the hazard is simply 
a trifle smaller. Twenty-five per cent. of 
non-forfeiture to cover and atone for 75 per 
cent. of forfeiture. That is semi-Tontine. 


BUT WILL EVEN SEMI-TONTINE ESTIMATES BE 
REALIZED ? 


Granting that a man can be willing to 
hazard 75 per cent. of his family’s protection 
on the game, is the sum played for certain in 
amount, even if it be won, and his own fam- 
ily does not happen to lose three-fourths of 
their paid-up insurance? Let the facts an- 
swer. The Equitable, for instance, is actu 
ally paying only 54 per cent. of the “‘esti- 
mated ’’ surplus on the full Tontines issued 
ten years ago; and only 60 per cent. on the 
fifteen-year Tontines. But it is making the 
best of the disappointment by advertising 
that their settiements of full Tontine area 
little above its ‘‘estimates’’ of semi-Tontine 
now used in soliciting ! 

What surer foundation for guessing have 
the present semi-Tontine Estimates? The 
only element in the result which the com- 
panies can control is the matter of expenses. 
And the Tontine companies have not reduced 
expenses, certainly. In their replies last 
spring to my articles, they alleged that they 
were not paying higher commissions for 
Tontines than for other forms of policies; 
but in their sworn testimony before the Ohio 
Senate Committee they admitted the fact that 
they did pay higher, and disclosed by what 
mental process they had allowed themselves 
to say otherwise. 

The semi-Tontine ‘‘ estimates ’’ of the New 
York Life are higher than those of the Equi- 
table, though its full Tontine settlements are 
as disappointing. The ‘‘ estimates”? of the 
Northwestern Mutual are a good deal higher 
than either. 


OTHER VARIETIES OF SEMI-TONTINE, 


The Five-Y%ar Distribution, Reserved Div- 
idend, Five-Year Dividend policies, etc., of 
other companies, are all short term varieties 
of semi-Tontine, precisely the same in prin- 
ciple and identical in effect as far as the 
shorter term will allow. Warned by the dis- 
appointment caused by the difference be- 
tween ‘‘results’”? and ‘‘estimates’’ on the 
full Tontines, the companies push these sub- 
varieties of Tontine without specific ‘‘ esti- 
mates,’’ on the general representation that 
the profits from lapses will make the divi- 
dends of the lucky very large. For in these 
days of a low and still declining rate of 
interest, the lucky few cannot get large divi- 
dends unless the unlucky many are first made 
to lose them. 


THE UNANSWERED QUESTION. 

But the great question which underlies all 
these multiplying varieties of Tontine remains 
unanswered. 

By what right does a man who has a fam- 
ily to protect expose any part of that protec- 





tion to loss, or seek to take from any other 
family any part of their protection ? 

By what right do men speculate in any de- 
gree with family protection ? 

By what right do they seek a gain which 
can come only from the needless losses of 











families ? JacosB L, GREENE. 
HARTFORD, January 2, 1886. 
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1, GENERAL GRANT. L. J, Jennings, 

2. GFORGE BORROW. George Saintsbury. 

8. THE POETIC IMAGINATION. Arthur Til- 
ley. 

4. THE KING'S DAUGHTER IN DANGER. 

5. THE “EUMENIDES” AT CAMBRIDGE, 
Mowbray Morris, 
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COLLEGE. 
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A NEW VOLUME OF 


STEPHEN'S DICTIONARY OF BIOGRAPHY. 

DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIO- 
GRAPHY. Edited by Leslie Stephen. Vol. 
V.—Bot. 8vo, $3.25. 

Of the general value of the work to Americans 
we need hardly speak. In great part it is the 
history of our ancestors, and in the achievements 
of Englishmen in science, literature, art, and 
politics we have the warmest and closest inter- 
est.—/{Christian Union. 


LECTURES INTRODUCTORY TO 
THE STUDY OF THE LAW OF 
THE CONSTITUTION. By A. V. 
Dicey, B.C.L. 8yo, $3 50. 

Lawyers will easily anticipate the insight, the 
clear and precise handling of the subject, the 
lucid statement, and the quite perfect legal style 
that mark these lectures... . There could 
hardly be a better introduction to the study of 
our own than it offers: its constant reference to 
our methods and those of France, Belgium, and 
Switzerland bring out the significance and 
flavor of much in all those systems which would 
otherwise be only half understood or feebly 
grasped.—[ Nation. 

BAD TIMES. An essay on the present de- 
pre-sion of trade, with suggested remedies. 
By Alfred Russell Wallace. 12mo, 75 cents, 
No intelligent reader can fail to gain a better 

comprehension of the social problem of to-day 

or fail to receive a certain insp'ration from the 
suggestive treatment which Mr. Wallace has 
given to the subject.—[Chicago Dally News. 


TIRESIAS AND OTHER POEMS. By 
Alfred, Lord Tennyson, D.C.L., P.L. Feap. 
8v0, $1.50. 


There is something grander than any or all the 
sermons or religious essays in this sublime 
spectacle of the now aged philosopher-poet 
standing amidst the falling shadows of his 
earthly life, and serenely and deeply proclaim- 
ing his sustaining conviction that death does not 
end all, and that instead of being a leap in the 
dark it will be a swift and painless step into 
the light! And his conclusion, be it noted, is 
impressive as being that of the author of “In 
Memoriam "’—the abiding conviction of a man 
who has pondered the great problem as deeply, 
as long, and as searchingly as any man since 
Plato. .. . Asa whole, a hopeful, helpful book. 
Full of the proclamation of a prophet in its 
utterances touching the after-life—and full of 
varied music and poetry as well.—[Hartford 
Times. 


MARIUS THE EPICUREAN. HIS 
SENSATIONS AND IDEAS. By Walter Pater, 
M.A. Second edition. 12mo, $2 25. 

The polish of the style, the depth and refine- 
ment of the thought, the picturesque descrip- 
tions, and the lofty sentiment of the book as a 
whole, together with the beautiful gravity and 
impressiveness that mark it generally, make it 
a work far out of the ordinary current of fiction. 
—[Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 

This work is one%that no thoughtful reader, no 
one mindful of the higher culture possible to 
life, can afford to be without. —[Boston Evening 
Traveller. 
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AFRAID OF IDIOMS. 


An English magazine says: ‘‘ Episto- 
lary young ladies sometimes commit 
blunders. They write first, ‘His health 
was drunk,’ and then, alarmed at the ap- 
parent inebriety of that harmless past 
participle, alter it incontinently to ‘ His 
health was drank.’ [Webster, which our 
English friends do not consider the best 
authority, remarks: ‘‘ Drank, though not 
unalogically so proper a form of the past 
participle as drunk, is generally used 
instead of it as asort of euphemism, to 
render its connection with drunk, the 
adjective, less obvious.”] They correct 
‘Between you and me’ into ‘ Between 
you and I,’ and substitute ‘elder’ for 
‘older,’ or ‘less’ for ‘smaller,’ on the 
strength of obsolete rules, imperfectly 
understood, from Lindley Murray. It 
is just the same with older and more 
learned pedants. Instead of ‘ These sort 
of people go anywhere,’ they write 
‘ This sort of people goes anywhere ’—an 
impossible idiom in speaking—not percelv- 
ing that popular instinct bas rightly 
caught at the im plied necessity for a plural 
subject to the really and essentially plural 
verb. They insist upon replacing sound 
and sensible current phrases by stiff and 
awkward hothouse idioms. They object 
to our talkirg about the vandalism of 
railway contractors, apparently on the 
somewhat grotesque ground that the his. 
torical Vandals never in their lives con- 
structed a railway. But if we are inva- 
riably to use words in none but their 
primitive and naked etymological sense— 
if we are to give up all the wealth of 
metaphor and allusiveness which gradu- 
ally encructs and enriches every simple 
phrase—if we are to discard ‘ worsted’ 
because it isno longer spun at Worstead in 
Norfolk, and eschew ‘Gothic’ because a 
distinguished scholar considers the Goths 
were not really such gothsafter all—why, 
all our writing in future will tend to 
become as dul] as ditchwater.” 








Mz anp Manry.—The Postmaster-Gen- 
eral received a letter the other day from 
West Virginia signed ‘‘Jon and Mary.” 
It was addressed to Mr. and Mrs. Vilas. 
The writer said he and Mary were de- 
lighted to know that they had been se- 
lected to act as postmaster, and ‘‘ me and 
Mary are almost too big for the county.” 
The writer informed Mr. and Mrs. Vilas 
that they would run the post office in the 
best possible manner. ‘‘ Our family have 
not all heard of the good luck that has 
fallen on meand Mary yet, but when they 
do we expect to have a high old time. 
Me and Mary have had lots of advice,” 
goes on the letter, ‘“‘ but we let them un- 
derstand that we are running this admin- 
istration.” John and Mary inquired how 
many children Mr. and Mrs. Vilas had— 
how many boys and how many girls— 
and want all their pictures. ‘‘ We will 
send you ours,” they write, ‘‘as soon as 
our first year’s salary comes tous.” The 
salary is $6! ! (six dollars per year) The 
letter closes with an urgent invitation to 
Mr. and Mrs. Vilas and all the children to 
visit the new postmaster and his wife. 
The letter is remarkable for ts spelling. 








A Prison CuapLarn.—An agent of the 
‘* Pall Mall Gazette,” with a view of test- 
ing the true inwardness of prison life, 
caused himself to be committed toa Lon- 
don prison. He relates as follows the be- 
neficent offices of the prison chaplain : ‘‘ I 
had s visit from the chaplain after I had 
been in prison a day or two, and the inter- 
esting aad edifying interview consisted of 
these questions, as nearly as I can remem- 
ber :‘ What is yourname ? What are you? 
What are you here for? Can you read 
and write ? (Brilliant question to ask a man 
who had said he was a journalist) What 
church have you been in the habit of at- 


tending? What was your father? In 
how many days did God make the world ? 
What did he do on the seventh day ? How 
many commandments are there? On 
what Mount were they given to Moses ? 
What did our Saviour come into the world 
for? After receiving my answer to the 
last the reverend gentleman remarked : 
‘Then how careful we ought to be to 
avoid sin.’ took up his hat, sald ‘Good- 
morning,’ and the interview was at an 
end.” 
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The Battle of Trafalgar. 
Frontispiece. From a Drawing by J. O. Davin- 
SON ; 


The British Navy. 

By Sir Epwarp Reep, late Chief of Construo- 
tion in the British Admiralty. With Twenty- 
two Llustrations ; 

She Stoops to Conquer. 

With Four Illustrations by E. A. ABBEY ; 
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By Cuarnies DUDLEY WARNER; 
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By Dora Reap GoopaLz and CHARLEs W. CoLz- 
MAN, Jun. ; 
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Editor’s Study. 
By Wrmu1am Dean HoweELis. 
A Fairy Tale of Biography.—Souvenirs of a 
Diplomate.—Americanisms in some recent 
English Novels.—Two Remarkable Examples 
of Sincerity in Fiction.—Balzac’s Realism.— 
Our Critics ; 


Monthly Record of Current Events. 


Editor’s Drawer. 

Conducted by Cuar_es DupLEY WARNER. 

A Suggestive Correspondence.—The Colored 
Sexton.—The “Old Familiar Face.”—The 
Christening: a Poem (E. T. Corsert).—A 
Dramatic Criticilsm.—Too Precise.—* Mexican 
Peter.” — Kleptomania. — Misdirected Sym- 
pathy (Illustration).— Didn’t have enough 
Target Practice.—Little Tommy’s Army. 
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27 and 29 West 23d St., 
Have Recently Published : 


IN THE STORY OF THE NATIONS. 


Vol. Il —THE STORY OF THE JEWS, 
By Professor James K. Hosmer,’of the Wash- 
ington University in St. Louis, author of ‘‘ The 
Life of Samuel Adams,” eto. Large 12mo, with 
thirty-five illustrations and two maps, cloth 
extra, $1.50. 

Cuter Contents: The Earliest Records—The 
Morning-Time in Palestine—Israel at Nineveh— 
Sennacherib—Judas Maccabzeus—The Beaaty of 
Holiness—Vespasian and Josephus—Titus and 
the Ruins of Zion—How the Rabbis Wrought the 
Talmud—The Holocausts in Spain—The Bloody 
Hand in Germany—The Frown and the Curse in 
England, Italy, and France—Sbylock—The Cast- 
ing out of a Prophet—Israel’s New Moses—The 
Money Kings—Montefiore—Hebrew Statesmen 
—A Sweet Singer in Israel—Some Harmonious 
Lives—Our Hebrew Contemporaries. 

“Here are details of exterminating warfare, of 
sharpest torture, of bitterest cursing. Here are pre- 
sented sages, as they study the darkest problems ; 
poets, as they thrill the human heartstrings with 
marvelous subtle power; characters shining in the 
very beauty of holi bh 8, too, black with 
malignity most appalling—all this stands in the 
record; to present Israel faithfully, these traits 
must be given, and the attempt has been made to 
present Israel faithfully. It is a tale full of thrill- 
ing fascination and fruitful instruction; a tale, 
however, that sobers and requires soberness in its 
readers, the maturity that comes when childhood 
has been left behind.”—{Extract from Author's Pref- 
ace. 





Previously Published in the Series: 


I.—THE STORY OFGREECE. By Prof. 
James A. Harrison, of the Washington and 
Lee University. 12mo, fully illustrated, cloth 
extra, $1.50. 

“An exceedingly well-told story."—[New York 

Nation. 

“The reader will become familiar with the gods 

as well as the men of Greece, with the social life 

and amusements as well as with the political con- 
flicts and crises of a wonderful people. The volume 
is delightful reading.”—{Brookiyn Eagle. 

Il.—THE STORY OF ROME. By Arthur 

Gilman, author of “A History of the United 

States.” 12mo, fully illustrated, cloth extra, 

$1.50. 

“The story is well told and the interest admirably 

sustained.... The book is a fascinating one for 

young and old.”—{Charles Dean, Vice-President 

Massachusetts Historical Society. 

“Admirably plavned for the work of young stu- 

dents, ... and will give delight to readers young 


and old.”—[Rev. W. W. Totherot, Chancellor Ingham 
University. per. 


PROBLEMS IN PHILOSOPHY. By 
John Bascom, President of the University of 
Wisconsin, Author of “The Science of Mind,” 
etc.,etco. lvol. 8vo., $1.50. 





*,* Putnam's New Catalogue forwarded upon 
application. 


A NOVEL OF HIGH CHARACTER. 


DONOVAN: 


A Modern Englishman, 
A NOVEL. 
By EDNA LYALL. 


“* Donovan”’ is a novel that has been attracting 
a great deal of attention in England, especially 
among serious readers. It is a religious novel, 
the hero of which is a freethinker, and the story 
consists of a struggle between doubt and faith. 


FROM ENGLISH REVIEWS. 


=“ The story Is told with a grand simplicity, an 
unconscious poetry of eloquence which stirs the 
very depths of the heart.”—{ fhe Standard. 

“A novel of sterling merit, heing fresh and 
original in conception, thoroughly healthy in tone.” 
[The Academy. 

“A novel with a high aim > 
The character-drawing is vigorous and truthful,”— 
(The Pall Mall Gazette. 

“ * Donovan’ is told with the power of truth, expe- 
rience, and moral insight.”—The Daily News. 

“ There is a great deal of thought in this book.”— 
[The Spectator. 

“*Donovan’ ts distinguished by marked ability in 
the we of exceptional forms of character. 
The hero himself is a finished study.”—[The Globe. 

“* Donovan’ is a powerful tale, with a high pur- 
pose.”—{The Guardian. ‘ adhe 

* Donovan himself is a careful and finished study.” 

e Graphic, 


fu ttained 





12mo, cloth. Price, $1.50. For sale by all book 
Ts; or sent by mail, postpaid, 


D, APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 8 & 5 Bonn Street, New York. 
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*,* More than a thousand large quarto pa b 
= best authors. Halfa thousand Lilustrations 4 


Read what the Boston Transcript says of THE 


be TAL fecal has been 7 
as aptly cali d ‘the . 
Section of a young folks’ magazine.’ It wnnete dhe 


wants of young readers so exactly and thoroughly, 
t's 80 fresh and healthy in tone, so entertaining in 
cha er, and 8o full of the hearty and wholesome 
nutriment that goes to build up mental and moral 
being for boys and girls, that its presence in a 
household is to be rejoiced at, and its absence thor 

oughly deplored.” 
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For children too young for WIDE AWAKE, are: 
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Our Little Men and Women. For youngest 
readers. $1 a year. 
Babyland. For baby and baby’s mamma. 530 
cents a year. 
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Just Published, 
OUTLINES 


Universal History. 


By GrorGe Park Fisuer, D.D., LL.D., 
OF YALE COLLEGE. 


lvol. 8vo. 690 pages. 

This work, designed as a text-l.ook and for 
private reading, is a clear and condensed narra- 
tive, brought down to the present year, compris- 
ing not only a record of political events, but 
also a sketch of the p 8 of literature, art, 
and science, from the nning of history to 
“he talt s full lists of boo! 

contains fall lists o ks for reading an 
reference, and is furnished with 82 histerhocl 
maps—mostly colored, and many of them folded. 

The lucid arrangement, together with the use 
oi different sizes of type, has rendered it pos- 
sible to bring together a great amount of matter 
within a brief compass, and in a readable form. 
Extra cloth binding, with leather back. 

Price by mail, postage free, 83. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


Publishers, 
753 and 755 Broadway, New York. 
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MPpheVisiteth the Fatherless and 
Widow in their Affliction,’ 








TO MUSIC STUDENTS. 
Splendid Opportunity. 


Certificates of Instruction in the 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


BOSTON, 
Given as PREMIUMS for securing new Sub- 
soribers tothe MUSICAL HERALD. 
For particulars send stamp to 

MUSICAL HERALD CO, 
Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 





THE FRANKLIN 
BOOK-RACK AND DICTIONARY-BOLDER. 
{ 36in, high, 1g wide, 20 in, deep. 
Ash, $ | Mahogany, $9 
Walnut Black, 8 | Ebony Finish 10 
Cut 2 shows the Rack with 
ere 
Atlas or Folio ready for use. 
Large folios between the up- 
rights. and heavy columns, 
tera, geting is fhe arom 
pieces in front. 
H. B. NIMS & 00. 
Manufacturers, Troy, N.Y. 











si JOHNSTON 


Estab’d 3874. Published every other week. 36 





coptously illustrated. Interesting, but not sensational; Inetructive, but not dull; Amusin 


“Filled with varied, pleasant, and instructive reading—a safe and interesting family publication.”— 


S JOURNAL s2.ya? 


“A popular illustrated literary Magazine for fhe Home and the Family—pure, clean, wholesome, 
elevating.” 


pages. Bright, Timely, Original. Handsomely and 
but not 


vu ! Scholarly, but not pedantic. A sample y can be of any Newsdealer for 10 cents, If 

he doesn’t keep it he will get it for ze. Order he sepularty. You can stop at any time if you want to; or 

remit @2 for Postage in U. 5. or Canada PREPAID. Agcate wanted. Any dealer will take your 
| order or : or address, W. J. JOHNSTON, Publisher, 9 Murray Street, New York. 
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The ‘ Pirate” and ‘‘ Copyright” questions ied discussed, the controversy with 
Mr. Hamerton, the attack of The London Saturday Review, and the “ return fire.” 


all printed in full, in a neat broadside, sent free to any applicant. 


“points” indicating Mr. Alden’s position : 


The following are 


‘‘T am heartily in favor of giving authors the control of their productions within the limits 


of the bounds of common sense * * *, 
also* * *, 
force * * *, 


While authors have their rights readers have some 
My chances for profit would be multiplied were a universal copyright law in 
American authors are continually coming to my standard * * because they 


prefer the tribute of a dime from each of 50,000 readers rather than $1.00 from each of 1,000.” 


ECHOES of the BATTLE. 


“If the receiver of stolen goods is as bad as the thief, hundreds of poor students 
will gladly accompany you to a pirate’s doom.”—ANNa M. Jackson, Saulsburg, Penn. 


“Your reply to Hamerton is simply magnificent, and all who want good and 
cheap books ought to thank you both for it and your work.”—E, E. Lewis, Sioux City, Iowa. 


“I am entirely pleased—nay, delighted—with your books which have come to 


hand.”"—T, H. ATTRIDGE, Cork, Ireland. 


‘*The name of John B. Alden will soon become as famous, if it is not already so, 


as any of the great philanthropists who make the world better. 


He has not given millions to 


the poor, nor endowed some fashionable hospital, but he has done even better than any of 
these things. He has given us choice works at prices that place them within the reach of all, 
at prices that have stirred to their utmost depths greedy souls of monopolizing publishers, He 
Jesewves the commendation of every lover of literature."—Conn. Catholic, Hartford, Conn. 


HISTORY of RUSSIA. By Arrep 


RamBavup. 2 vols., large 12mo., fine cloth, gilt 
tops, Library style, finely illustrated, $1.75. 
“It is beyond question the best complete His- 
tory of Russia which has appeared in the West. In 
the author's power of seizing salient points of char- 
acter and selecting picturesque incidents, the book 
reminds us very much of Green’s English History. 
We will venture to prophesy that it will become the 
work on the subject for readers in our part of the 
world."’—Athenawum, second notice. 


GUIZOT’S History of FRANCE. 


New and cheaper edition, in 8 vols., large 12mo , 


427 fine illustrations, bound in fine cloth, gilt 
tops. Library style, $6.00, 
“There is only one drawback. . it seems 


more like getting a present than making a purchase. 
Guizot is the most brilliant of French historians, as 
well as the most to be relied upon. He is the Ma- 
caulay of the history of France.""—Churchman, 
Toronto, 


GUIZOT'S “tr” CIVILIZATION. 


50 cents. 


GREEN'S Larger HISTORY of the 
English People. Lllustrated Aldus ed., 5 vols., 
half Morocco, marbled edges, 3.75. 

The same, E)zevir edition, 5 vols., cloth, 62.50, 


CARLYLES FRENCH REVO- 


LUTION. Elzevir edition, 2 vols., $1.00. 


CREASY’S Fifteen DECISIVE 


Battles of the World. Elzevir edition, 50c. 


SCHILLER’S HISTORY of the 


Thirty Years’ War in Germany. Eizevir ed., 50c. 


HISTORICAL WONDER-BOOK, 


containing Green, Schiller, Creasy, and Carlyle, 

as above, in one imperial octavo volume, fine 

cloth binding, profusely illustrated, 82.50, 
The same, without illust’s, half Russia, $1.75. 


‘“*A wonder-book in more senses than one. 
The idea of putting a work like this at only $2.50 
per copy, seems preposterous; and yet there is wis- 
in it, for everybody will want it, and it will thus be 
the means of advertising the numerous other valua- 


ble books which the publisher is putting forward.” 
Christian at Work, New York. 
Sur MON- 


RAWLINSON’S Giz 


ARCHIES. Complete in 3 vols., with over 700 
illustrations and maps. Fine cloth, gilt tops 
Price reduced from $18.00 to $3.59, 

“Tt is one of the greatest historical works of 
this age. It covers the ground, as that ground is 
covered by no other publication in the English lan- 
guage, and shows splendid critical ability, as well 
as profound scholarship and laborious research. 
Marvelously cheap as it is, this classic work should 
now find its way into every library in the land.”— 
Journal of Education, Boston. 


J 
PRESCOTTS GREAT WORK, 
the History of the Reign of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella. Library edition, 2 vols., small octavo, fine 
cloth, gilt tops, illustrated, $2.25. 
The same, popular edition, in one vol., 1.25. 


“One of the very finest histories of modern 
times, written by an author of rare felicity of dic- 
tion, fervor of imagination, accuracy of statement, 
and exquisite beausy of style. Every one who 
reads at all should read Prescott.’'"—Presbyterian, 
Philadelphia, Penn. 


ALDEN’S CYCLOPEDIA of Uni- 


versal Literature. 

Parts I. to IV. ready; paper, each 15 cents. 
Volume I. ready, 480 pages, fine cloth, gilt top, 
60 cents. 


“Tam strongly impressd with the great in- 
trinsic value of the work as a popular educator in a 
high department of learning. The plan is admira- 
ble. Combining as it does a personal knowledge of 
an author with specimens of his or her best literary 
Productions, gives it an inestimable power for good 
among the people." —Bznson J. Lossine, LL.D. 


; ‘ 
HUME’S History of ENGLAND, 
6 vols., bound in 3, large octavo, Pica type, fine 
cloth, gilt tops. Harper’s price for the edition 
printed from plates almost identical, is $12.00, 


My price is $5.00, 
KENRICK’S "{xert* EGYPT under 






Ancient 
the Pharaohs. 2 vols., bound in one. The Eng- 


lish price is $15.00. My price is $1.00. 


25 CENTS. 





COUPON This Coupon will be received in lieu of 25 cents cash, 
above named. not less than $1.09 i amount, SS eens waitin 30 Gaze Seem date of thts 


A LITERARY CURIOSITY. The 
Glasse of Time, Divinely handled by THomas 
Peytoy. Areprint of the famous and extreme 
ly rare poem which is supposed to have in 
spired Milton's Paradise Lost. Gilt top, 50c. 


BRICKS from BABEL. By Jvuuia 


McNair Wrieat. Cloth, gilt top, 60 cents. 


FROUDE’S Historical ESSAYS. 
the best of his “Short Studies on Great Sub 
jects.” Fine cloth, gilt top, 50 cents. 


SCOTT'S Beautiful HOMES: The 
Art of Beautifying Suburban Home Grounds 
Very finely illustrated and bound. Price re 
duced from $8.00 to $3.00. 

“Ought to be in the hands of every house 
holder There is no other book that can compare 
with it for the wants of common people, with smal 
ground, and smaller means, and who, with a desir« 
to do something, do not know what to do, nor what 
to do with it! But such a book, if only two or thre« 
were in a neighborhood, might soon revolutionize 
the region.”"—Hgnry Warp BrEcHER. 


CLASSIC COMEDIES: The master 
pieces of Goklsmith, Sheridan, and Jonson 
Fine cloth, gilt top, 60 cents. 

““*The School for Scandal’ is perhaps the 
most finished and faultless comedy we have.”’—W 
Haz.itt. 

“«*She Stoops to Conquer.’ Wit without li 
centiousness ; humor without extravagance ; bri! 
liant and elegant dialogue.’’—Henry Neer. 

**¢Every Man in His Humor,’ will endure 
reading so long as either ingenuity or learning ar¢ 
fashionable in our nation.’"-—THomas FuLuer. 


POEMS of the PRAIRIES. By F. 


P. ALLERTON. Fine cloth, gilt top, 70 cents. 


“Some truly poetical verse, full of hig 
thoughts and womanly sympathies, well-nigh a: 
musical as Mendelssohn's song, and worthy to be 
placed in comparison with the shorter poems oi 
Longfellow and Whittier. Genuine ae breezes." 
—Public Ledger, Philade|phia. 


OBITER DICTA. By Aceusrive 
BIRRELL. Fine cloth, gilt top, 50 cents. 

“A most attractive little book, and it proves 
to be what Lamb would call “really a book” 
something pleasant to read and delightful to own.” 
The Critic, New York. 


BURKE on the SUBLIME and 
Beautiful. 60 cents. 
“ A charming edition of one of the most fa- 
mous of books.’’—Dominion Churchman, Toronto. 


HAMERTON’S [Intellectual LIFE. 
Elzevir edition, 60 cents. 
The same, ful! Russia, gilt edges, $1.20. 


‘‘Hamerton’s delightful essays are here put 
in form that will engage the eye of him who loves 
to see his favorite in pretty dress, becoming to its ex- 
cellence.’’—Journal, Indianapolis. 


LAMB’S ESSAYS of ELIA. Fine 


cloth, heavy paper, gilt top, 50 cents. 


WHAT TOMMY DID. By Emny 


Huntrncton Miter. Finely illustrated, ele- 
*gantly bound, 50 cents. 


“Fun, jollity, and mirth-provoking incident 
run riot through the story. Wrinkles vanish in its 
reading, and care fades away before the cheery in- 
fluences of the recital.”—San Francisco Post. 
HANDY-VOLUME “rikc POETS. 
By far the handsomest editions published in 
America st any price: 

BURNS, complete in § vols., cloth, $1.50; 

full Russia, gilt edges, $2.75 ° 
sScoTT, complete in 4 vols., cloth, $1.90 ; 
full Russia, gilt edges, $3. 25. 
MOORE, complete in 3 vols., cloth, $1.50 ; 
full Russia, gilt edges, $2 15. 
MILTON ome in 2 vols., cloth, 90c.; 
ull Russia, gilt edges, $1.75. 


POETICAL “WONDER-BOOK,” 
contain Burns, Scott, and Moore, as above. 
complete in one volume, imperial octavo, bound 
in fine cloth, ornamented, $2.25. 


AMERICAN PATRIOTISM. Fa- 


mousOrations and Patriotic Papers of celebrated 
patriots, from Washington to Lincoln, 75 cts. 


toward the price of any books 


















An 


Eminent prs author writes : 
am a little bit fond of adventure and am enjoying my cruise 


CHEAP 
‘BOOKS. 


with a pirate! Some nervous literary friends have expostu 


ted with me in vain, representing the literary perdition to which you are leading me 
head of my own and have answered all with the words : 
much amusement your answer to the London Saturday Review. 
back. I sent an English publisher, on order, a MS. worth in our market $200.00, 


‘Wait and see!’ I have read with 
I don’t blame you for hit 


and trust 


ting 


ed 


to his own liberality for remuneration ; he sent me nine dollars |’ 


‘*Your books are largely in use out here amongour English reading native friends, 
as well as among ourselves.”—J. H. Dz Forest, Osaka, Japan. 


‘*Mr. Alden has done more than any man in this country to bring the 


literature 


and genius of the world, as it is recorded in books, within reach of people of limited means.” 


The Day Star, New York City. 


‘‘T chanced to see your reply to P. G. Hamerton, in last Laterary World ; and 
upon reading it, am constrained to add a simple word of thanks as one of the ‘‘ million” who 
read books, for your keen, cool, sharp, but fair, manly, truthful, and straightforward reply to 
his assuming, arrogant, and insulting tone, as well as to his false and specious reasoning.” —N. 


J. HOLDEN, Attorney-at-Law, Salem, Mass, 


‘John B, Alden deserves the recognition of all good men for his service to society 


in the inauguration of his Literary Revolution. 


Works beyond the reach of the middle classes, 


owing to the great cost, are now obtainable by the industrious at prices possible to be paid out 


of the mechanic’s wages. 


Money could not buy this advertisement, which merit gets for 


nothing.” —Protestant Pillar, Montreal, Canada. 


POETICAL CONCORDANCE. By|MAURICE THOMPSON'S 


Cuas. A. DurFEg, being an index to every title, | 


character, first line, and popular quotation in 49 
of the principal poets of the world, including, 
Browning, Byron, Chaucer, Goethe, O. W 
Holmes, Homer, Longfellow, Schiller, Shakes- 
peare, Tennyson, and Whittier. Finecloth, gilt 
edges, $1.25. 
““An extremely convenient and rather re- 
markable work. The value of such a work is evi- 
dent upon its face.”—Christian Union, New York. 


CLASSIC POEMS. A charming 


Elzevir volume, containing the most celebrated 
poems of the following authors: Goldsmith, 
Burns, George Eliot, Jean Ingelow, Schiller, 
Tennyson, Campbell, Byron, Coleridge, Macau- 
lay, Aytoun, Poe, and Goethe. Fine cloth, 50c. 


GEIKIE’S Life of CHRIST. co cts. 


‘*A work of gigantic industry, and, what is 
the chief point, it breathes the spirit of true faith in 
Christ. I rejoice at such a magnificent creation, 
and wonder at the extent of reading it shows.”— 
Dr. DELITZSCH. 


GEIKIE’S HOURS with the BIBLE: 


From the Creation to the Patriarchs. 60 cts. 


LUTHERS TABLE-TALK and 
Luther Anecdotes. Elzevir edition. 30 cents. 


CANON FARRAR’S Seekers After 


God. 45 cents. 


CONFESSIONS of ST. AUGUS- 
TINE. 50 cents. 

“No one mind has ever made such animpres- 
sion on Christian thought. No one can hesitate to 
acknowledge the depth of his spiritual conviction 
and the strength, solidity, and penetration with 
which he handled the most difficult questions.’’— 
JouN TuLiocn, Principal of St. Andrew’s Univ. 


HISTORY of all RELIGIONS. By 


Scumucker. Reduced from $2.00 to 60 cents. 


BACON'S ESSAYS, Complete. Elze- 
vir edition. 30 cents. 

‘The essays of Bacon are still peerless. One 
never faiJs to wonder, as he reads them, that in so 
busy a life, Lord Bacon should find time, and have 
a taste for the sober and impressive meditations 
found in these remarkable pages.’’—Zion’s Herald, 


LOCKE 3: UNDERSTANDING. 
30 cents. 

“The work that has eclipsed every other, and 
given tv such inquiries whatever popularity they 
ever possessed.’’— HALLAM. 

BACON'S Essays and LOCKE on the 


Understanding. Complete in one volume, half 
Russia. 50 cents. 


BARING-GOULD’S CURIOUS 


Myths of the Middle Ages. 40 cents. 


; . 
BARING-GOULD’S LEGENDS of 
the Patriarchs and Prophets. 50 cents. 

‘S$. Baring-Gould has made the literature and 
legend of the ecclesiastical past a province peculiar 
ly his own. His works are widely read both in this 
country and his own.”—Daily Eagle, Brooklyn, 
N. ¥. 


DE QUINCEY’S CONFESSIONS 


of an English Opium-Eater. 30 cents. 
“Tt is not Opium in DeQuincey, but DeQuin- 





cey in Opium, that wrote.’’—GILFILLAN. 


By 
Ways and Bird Notes. ( 75 cents. 

“Its chapters are as crisp and refreshing as a 
breeze upon a mountain's brow laden w 


th, gilt top, 


ith the resin 


ous aroma of piney groves and forestsof fir. There 
is nothing in the literature of natural history more 
delightful than Mr. Thompson's chapter entitled 
‘““A Red Headed Family Record-Union, Sacra 


mento, Cal. 


CHAMBERSS CYCLOPEDIA of 


glish Literature. 8 vols. boundin4, $2.40. 
DICKENS S CRICKET on the 
EMERSON’S ESSAYS.  12mo., 


50 cents. 
half 


cloth, red top, 
The same, small octavo, 
edges, 30 cents. 


JOHN STUART MILL On Liberty. 


Price reduced from 31.00 to 30 cents. 


HERBERT SPENCER on Educa. 


tion. SO cents. 


CHINESE CLASSICS: The famous 


writings of Confucius and Mencius, translated 
into English by Leacr. Fine cloth. Price, $3.50, 
reduced to $1.00. 


GREAT Thoughts fom GREEK 


Morocco, marbled 


Authors, 60 cents. 
GREAT Thoughts fom LATIN 
Authors. 60 cents. 


CLASSIC Prose WONDER-BOOK, 


including, complete: Hamerton’s The Intel- 
lectual Life, Mill on Liberty, Spencer on Edu 
cation, Bacon's Essays, Letters of Junius, Ma 


caulay’s Life of Frederick the Great and Essay 
on Milton, Great Thoughts from Latin Authors. 
and Great Thoughts from Greek Authors, in one 
large imperial octavo volume, fine cloth, orna 
mented, $2.00, 


EMINENT AMERICANS. By) 


3ENsON J. Lossina. Brief Biographical Sketches, 
with over 100 portraits, 80 cents. 


DORE BIBLE GALLERY. Price 


reduced from $6.00 to § 


DORE PARADISE LOST. Price 


reduced from $6.00 to $2.25. 
‘There seems to be noend to Mr. 
enterprise. Not content with 
gems in the mine of literature 


S2.25. 


Alden’s 
gleaning the choicest 


ind giving them to 






the public at prices within the reach of the slender 
est purse, he now boldly enters the field of illus 
trated books. The binding is rich and handsome 
It is not too much to say that so choice a gift book 
was never before offered to the public at anything 
like so low a price.’’— Homestead, Springfield. 


RUSKIN’S CHOICE WORKS. 


Crown of Wild Olive, 30 cents. 
Ethics of the Dust, 30 cents. 
Sesame and Lilies, 30 cents. 
The above three bound in one volume, 60 cents. 


WASHINGTON IRVING'S Works, 


complete, except the Life of Washington. Cax 
ton edition, 6 volumes, fine cloth, $4.75. 
Library ed., 9 vols.. fine cloth, gilt tops, $7.00. 


ANCIENT CLASSICS for English 


Readers. 27 vols., bound in 9 vols., half Russia, 
reduced from $27.00 to $6.00, 


Alden’s wonver Books. 


“‘What is the world coming to? The poor man is now on an equality with the 


richest so far as books are concerned.” 


175 School for Scandal. Sheridan..... 
174 She Stoops to Conquer. Goldsmith. 
168 Love. Ralph Waldo Emerson ..... 
166 Essays of Elia. Charles Lamb...... 
165 Heroism. Ralph Waldo Emerson....... 

128 Lady of the Lake. Sir Walter Scott........ 

126 Lay of the Last Minstrel. Sir Walter Scott...... 
124 Legend of the Wandering Jew.... .. 
118 Crown of Wild Olive, John Ruskin... 
117 Sesame and Lilies. John Ruskin.......... A 
113 Conduct of the Understanding. John Locke... 
102 Ancient Mariner. Coleridge 
84 Essay on Man. Alex. Pope... 


Fair Terms. 
















oe eeeeereeseesesees 


Orders over $5.00 sent to be paid for after arrival and exan 
tion, on reasonable evidence of good faith CLUB ACENTS 


The following are specimens from the Euzevir Lisrary: 


79 The Spectre Bridegroom 
64 Bacon’s Essays. Complete -oanGene 
46 The Philosophy of Style. Herbert Spence»... 
44 The Evidences of Evolution. Huxley 
28 Songs of Seven. Jean Incelow......... 
26 Cotter’s Saturday Night, Tam O’Shanter. 
25 Deserted Village, The Traveller, Etc 
21 American Humorists—Mark Twain. 
20 American Humorists—A. Ward 
6 Enoch Arden. Alfred Tennyson 
8 The Sea-Serpents of Science An drew Wilson. 2c 
2 The Burning of Rome. Canon F: “pine 2c 
1 Rip Van Winkle. Washington om v ne. PeEPe 2e 


Washington Irving 
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wanted in every neighborhood where there is no Agent. 
REMIT by Express or P. O. Money Order, Draft, or Postal Note. Sumsunder $1.00 may be sent 


instamps. Illustrated Catalogue, 148 pages, 4 
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FINANCIAL. 


The slight advance for money which 
took place last week, in preparation for 
the January payments of interest and 
dividend on the long list of corporate 
bonds and stocks which comes due on 
that date, has disappeared, and the rate is 
now back to two per cent., with a very 
plentiful supply at that rate. The move- 
ment of money from the interior cities has 
proved quite liberal, and then these Janu- 
ary payments have thrown a good deal of 
funds into the investment markets. The 
immense accumulation of wheat at Chi- 
cago has led the Chicago banks to antici. 
pate a good demand for money there 
when the first symptoms of the general 
spring movement in trade take place. We 
believe that this anticipation will aid and 
hasten a liquidation in this great wheat 
speculation, which has done nothing but 
pile wheat up in the Chicago elevators for 
the past three months. An export move- 
ment of wheat, which is now prevented 
by this utterly foolish and unnatural 
course of speculators, would then be in 
order. 

The overshadowing question in Con- 
gress has at last come to be the question 
of silver coinage. The importanee, in- 
deed the critical necessity, of doing some- 
thing to relieve the country of this com. 
pulsory coinage, so wholly unnecessary 
and s0 injurious to the public credit and 
confidence, has at last dawned pretty vivid- 
ly on the minds of the more intelligent 
members of Congress ; and although that 
may not include a majority of its members, 
intelligence in a number of minds has a 
fair chance of working its way by contact 
with other minds; so that a free discus- 
sion of the silver question, which seems 
inevitable now, will do much to enlighten 
those who are open to conviction. The 
Congressional Coinage Committee as 
organized is said to be equally divided ; 
yet if the facts are presented before the 
committee as forelbly as Senator McPher- 
son presented them in the Senate on Tues- 
day—together with the logical conse- 
quences which must result from ignoring 
these facts—it would be strange if the 
committee did not act in behalf of the 
country to relieve it of this peril of silver 
coinage. In the meautime there is a 
strong hope in the public mind that some- 
thing will result from the efforts of the 
Administration in this direction, notwith- 
standing the fact that the President will 
have to rcly on the opposition for most of 
the support he will obtain. 

The improvement in railway earnings 
has rather taken the lead, from the first, 
of all other improvements in general trade 
and industries; and the latest railway 
returns confirm the impression that gen- 
eral railway traffic has turned a corner, 
and will make very much increased earn- 
ings during the year to come over those 
of 1884. The trunk lines West, while not 
publishing their earnings weekly, have 
given in some cases undoubted evidence 
of a change for the better in their traffic. 
The Erie Railway, for instance, shows 
gross $213,000 increase in November over 
the corresponding period of 1884. This 
includes the Pennsylvania and Ohio line. 
The New York Central declared this 
week a one per cent. quarterly dividend, 
which it has considerably more than 
earned during the past three months. St. 
Paul returns an increase of $72,000 in the 
fourth week of December, as compared 
with the same period Jast year. The 
gross earnings of this road for 1885 are 
$24,410,959, against $23,470,998 for 1884 
The Northwestera roads make complete 
returns for the year as follows: For 1885, 
$24,308,761 ; for 1884, $23,491,898. It will 
be seen that this Northwestern region is 
making great strides even in the dull off 
years; and what may we expect of it 
when good times return? It is unfortu- 
nate for the public that the Gould system 
refuses to publish its weekly or monthly 
earnings ; the same is true of the Vander- 
bilt system. We trust that some legisla- 
tion will be effected compelling such pub- 
lication. 





The Texas Pacific Company is now in 
the hands of receivers ; all of the rumors 
of plans for reorganization are utterly un- 
trustworthy, so we refrain from giving 
any publicity to such rumors. The 
managers of the company may as well 
understand that the bondholders are 
going to look after their own interests 
against any selfish, grasping schemes put 
forth by Gould and the Missouri Pacific 
Company, to rob them of their security. 

The bank statement is as follows : 


Loans, decrease... ............. $36,100 
Specie, increase ............... 3,361,000 
Legal tenders, increase........ 1,309,500 

Deposits, increase.............. 6,438,300 
Reserve, increase.... ......... 4,060,925 


This increases the surplus reserve of the 
banks to about $28,500,000. The main 
feature is the rapid accumulation of funds 
the first week of the year, as represented 
by an increase of over $6,000,000 in 
deposits. Money is two per cent. on call. 








Wuat Janet Sar.—Long ago, in some 
churches in Scotland, it was customary 
for those who are deaf to sit on the steps 
of the pulpit. One Sunday a minister who 
was preaching on ‘“‘ Jonah in the whale’s 
belly,” said he did not think it could have 
been 8 whale, as its throat was too narrow 
to admit a man, but that it must have been 
some kind of a large fish. An old woman 
named Janet, who was sitting on the steps 
at the time, looked up to him and said, 
“It was, maybe, acod, sir.” Minister— 
“Come, come, Janet, mind your own 
business, and I'll mind mine.” Janet— 
‘*Deed, sir, I didna mean ony offense, 
faur fae’t ; I only said what I thocht.” 





Harvey Fisk & Sons, 


28 Nassau STREET, New YORK. 


Dealers in United States Government and other 
desirable 
SECURITIES FOR INVESTORS. 


All stocks and bonds listed on the New York 
Sto _ ene bought and sola on commission 
or cas 





Deposit accounts received and interest allowed 
on monthly balances subject to draft at sight. 


Coupons, registered ‘interest, and (dividends 
collected, and placed to'credit, for our customers, 


without charge. 
B%. 7% 8% 


The American investment Company, 1 incor 
porated under the laws of lows, with a r Bos, 
stock of 61,000. 000. Succeeding Sumer 5 
Co., Emme lowa, ORMSBY, CLUTE 

citehel Dakots, Ckuser, Graves & Co. aca 
Dakota, Mortgage Brokers, offer Guar- 
anteed Mo:  Goreaeee and School Bonds. 
vestment Certtficates ai 
are attractive for parties with funds e 
For ah short nt time. 20 years’ experience. Write for 








“iE me Once. Emmotebars. fowa. 
Now Y. ork Office, 15) Nassau 8: 


7 6 iremen, 826 
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JAMES PYLE'S 
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PEARLINE 
ts BEST THING KNOWN 1 
WASHING BLEACHING |* 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER, 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAS 
INGLY snd gives universal satisfaction 
No family, rich or poor should be without it. 
Sold by all Grocers. BEW ARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 
JAMES PYLE. ‘NEW YORK. 








THE LINE SELECTED BY THE U. S. QOV’T 
TO CARRY THE FAST MAIL. 


Bullington: | 


Route 
'C.B.38 ieee 


It Is the only lino with its own track from 


CHICACO TO DENVER, 


Either by way of Omaha, Pacific Junc., St. Joseph, 
Atchison or Kansas Cit 
it connate’ in Union Depo 


ty. 

ts with through trains from 

YORK, PHILADELPHIA, TON 

and all j Aes points. It is the principal line to 

SAN FRANCISCO, PORTLAND & CITY OF MEXICO 
It traverses all ot ne = a bere: of ILLINOIS, 
WA, MISSOURI, N NSAS, COLORADO 

with a lines “y af Apel’ Gosnee cities and 


town 

From CHICAGO, PEORIA or ST. LOUIS, It runs 
every day In the year from one to three ‘ele antly 
on = through a'De ever its own tracks between 

nies and Denver, 
hicago and Omaha, 
"Gidea and Council Bluffs, 
Chicago and St. Joseph, 
Chicago and Atchison, 
Chicago and Kansas City, 
Chicago and Topeka, 
Chicago and edar Ra Ids, 
Chicago and Sioux City, 
Peorla and Council Bluffs, 
Peoria and Kansas City, 
St. Loyls and Omaha, 
St. Louls and St. Paul, 
Kansas City and Denver 
Kansas City and St. Paul, 
Kansas City and Omaha, 
For all points in Northwest, West and Southwest. 

Its equipment is complete and first class in every 
a. and at all important — interlocking 

witches and Signals are used, thus insuring com- 
fort and safety. 

For Tickets, Rates, Genera! Information, etc. 
regarding the Burlington Route, call on any Ticket 
Agent inthe United S States or Canada, or address 
T. J. POTTER ter V.P. & Gen. Mar., CHICAGO. 

HENRY B. STONE, Asst. Gen. Mar., CHICAGO. 

PERCEVAL LOWELL, Gen. Pass. Aay., CHICAGO. 


Mason & Hamlin 













ORGANS: PIANOS; 
Highest Hon- New mode of 
ors stall Great Stringing. Do 
World's Exhi- notrequire one- 
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Perannum,first mort gages on productive 
Real Estate. Loans approved by Taco- 
ma National Bank. Best OF REFEREN- 
CES EAST AND WEST. Correspondence Solicited. 
Address ALLEN C. MASON, Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 


NVEST wy r~ m Toltable 
WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE CO. 


t LAWRENCE, Kan, 1 2: PeRxins, 


CAPITAL oe SURPLUS, By SBSO eS. 

ortgage F. ib}. 

in N. ad ,Unrivalied facilities. “Absolute cattetpaion, 

Ten years’ ex ce. . Re 
Bank, N.Y. 
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Gend for pamphlet forme and full 
Bran ees in N.Y. Clty, Albany & 
Phil, N.Y. Office, ia? B Bway. C. C. Mine & Son, Agta, 


DON’ T ee pat | | your tat the one basket, but 

Reid pity BLE MORT- 

moriengs prncoal od nserens Otic it tad 
terest. 

187 Broadway, etpel and tn 


50 paidec. Ox Steam Cara Works, Haxetord, 



















One hundred ar] nos on the 
Styles, $22. to prevailing 
wrest-pin 
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ORGAN AND PIANO CO. 


154 Tremont St.,Boston. 46 E.14th St. oe Sq.) 
N.Y. 149 Wabash Ave. -, Chica 





BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 


The Original! Beware of Imitations! 


AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE AND ONLY MEDAL 





PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878, 


CHURCH 0 a mt NT. 











¢ EES 


J.& R. LAMB, 


59 Carmine St., 
New York, 


Illustrated Handbook by Mail. 


LY & OOMPANY 
TROY, N. Y., BELLS 
For Churches,” Schools, etc. ; also 
Chimes and Peals. For more than 
half a century noted for superiority 
over all others. 















McShane Bell Foundry 


Finest Crade of Bells, 

IMES AND Prats for CHURCHES, é&e. 

4 for Price and C ANE € Gow Address 
H. McSHA 


Mention this paper. timere, Ma 








THE AssOCIATED CHARITIES 


OF THE 


1342 Churches of Londoy 


after investigating the value of 


MURDOCK’S LIQUID FOOD 


have adopted it as the one thing most needed in 
restoring the sick to health, and it is given by their 
visiting committees. 

Many of the Churches of Boston, Cleveland, and 
other cities have done the same for several years. 

Clergymen use it to relleve Exhaustion, Dyspepsia 
and Constipation. 

Any Clergyman wishing to try it, we will deliver 
to any Boston express samples free. 


t2@” IN GENERAL USE of all Governments, 
Hospitals, and Physicians that have tried it, 
and in 52 of the leading Hospitals of London, 


Murdock Liquid Food Co., Boston. 





No More _Phanped Hands.” 





GLASTONBURY, CONM 





“Last fall [boughta supply of your Barber's Bar Soap 


for "Totlet use, and found it the finest thing | ev er 
area, having escaped * channed hands’ for the first wir 
or in 20 veare.”’ LEWIS on RRIAM, Greenfield, Mass 
“Por the TOILET EXQUISITE, tor SHAVING SUPER. 


FINE Ask your druegis . for it. or send 2c. stamp t¢ 
the manufac turers for trial sample 


Is Good Health 


A desirable possession for wives and mothers? 

Then remember that Willcox & Gibbs Auto- 
matic Sewing Machine is the only one that 
can be used without serious risk to health. 


Willcox & Gibbs S. M. Co., 658 Broadway, N. ¥. 
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d Band Moss Rose Chins 
oer ae orMoss ot ted 
Decorated Toilet Set. Remo Dinner full relculare old Band 
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0., Burlington, Vt. 


Those answering an Advertisement wilt 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
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THE 
PUBLISHER'S DESK. 








New York, inenecnaen JANUARY 14, 1886. 
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THE TRAVELERS’ NEW LIFE POLICY. 


The Travelers Insurance Company, after 
long consideration, has matured a new life 
policy, which is issued with the opening of 
the new year, and must materially enlarge 
the Company’s business, the new plan being 
such as to commend itself to all who desire 
the most liberal terms with security and in- 
defeasibility. The policy contains no bur- 
densome conditions or restrictions, and 
gives the most equitable non-forfeiture pro- 
visions, providing also for cash surrender 
values, paid-up policy, or term insurance, 
The conditions in regard to travel, after the 
expiration of two years, are perfectly free, 
allowing the policy-holder to go wherever 
pleasure, duty, or business may call him 
without endangering his insurance contract 








INSURANCE NOTE. 


The annual statement of the Atns I[n- 
surance Company, in another column, shows 
its assets to be greater than ever before in the 
history of the company, and an increase of 
$246,579.25: also an increase of net surplus 
of $237,829.86, making the net surplus larger 
than the entire ne of any other company. 





TRAINING A RAW SERVANT. 
[From the Toledo Blade. | 


A family in the pretty suburb of Scott- 
wood had been in trouble with their hired 
girls. They had a jewel of a German gir), 
who had come from the East, and intro- 
duced many little ideas she had learned 
there—among others, to use Pearline in the 
laundry and ‘‘ dust covers’’ in the bedrooms. 
But Louise got married, and the family has 
had a series of incapables ever since. Driven 
to desperation, the mistress finally secured 


a country girl, and determined to train her. 
She prov of Yankee descent, and was 
constantly _Xperimenting to find im- 
proved or “‘handier’? ways of doing her 


work. She was told of Louise’s methods, 
and declared she was “ goin’ ter see’? what 
they were worth. In cooking she soon ex- 
celled. She took a fancy to Pearline, and, 
aside from washing and bleaching clothes, 
did wonders with it. She washed the fur- 
niture with it; put it in the water to sprinkle 
carpets before sweeping ; used it to sham 
the dog; dampened a cloth with it to rub 
the mantels, the book-covers, etc.; always 
had it in her dish-water ; washed blinds and 
woodwork with it; in short, cleaned every- 
thing, the house included, with it. With 
Pearline for an ally, she declares ‘the 
cholera won’t stand no show round this 
ere house !”’ 








Scott’s Emulsion of Pure 
Cod Liver Oil, with Hypophosphites. 
Its Usein Lung Troubles. 

Dr. HrraM CADORETTO, of Jacksonville, Fla, 
says: “I have for thejlast ten months prescribed 
your Emulsion to patients suffering from lung 
troubles, and they seem to be greatly benefited by 
its use.” 








MADAME PORTER’S COUGH BALSAM 


is always reliable. Relleves Coughs, Colds, and 
all affections of the Throat and Lungs. 








Rheumatism is primarily caused by paaiey of 
the blood. Hood's Sarsaparilla purifies the 
blood, and thus cures the disease. 

The best Ankle Boot and Collar Pads are 
made of zinc and leather. Try them. 


Rest, easiest to use, and Sec s Piso’s Remedy 
for Catarrh. By druggists. cen’ 
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THE PEARL. 


In an interview with a pearl fisher by 
the ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette,” the following 
facts about the industry are to be found : 
‘You will see,” he said, ‘‘ by these per- 
forations in the back how many enemies 
the pearl oyster has,” pointing to the 
back of the shell, which was much honey- 
combed. ‘‘If they succeed in boring 
clean to the flesh it is all up with 
the oyster. The theory of the pearl is tha‘ 
some foreign substance, a bit of grit or 
shell, finds its way within the harness, and 
the oyster, to avoid the irritating friction, 
begins the process of pearl manufacture 
by the peculiar secretion. The pear! is 
generally found in the beard. I need 
not tell you that the shells are highly 
valuable articles of commerce. When 
the opener has passed his hand in to feel for 
the pearl he throws it to the cleaner, who 
does his work, the shells are packed up in 
hogsheads,and when they arrive in London 


they are sold by auction in Mincing Lane to 
go to the manufacturer, for the she]! has 
taken the place ofivory. The pearling sea- 
son lasts from March to the middle of De- 
cember, for in the summer months the 
hurricanes render this fishing impossible. 
The plan of operations is something 
in this wise: The fleet is distributed 
over the fishing-grounds, and one or two 
of them see to the supply of fresh water 
and stores. The mother ship generally lies 
at anchor in the bay, and the small boats 
leave her every morning ‘to go to their 
various grounds close by. At night they 
return with their cargoes. The decked 
boats go further afield, and bring the re- 
sults of their labor at longer intervals. At 
certain times the mail steamer which calls 
at Freemantle ships the cargo, which 
comes home, the pearls themselves being 
sent through registered letters, and passing 
through post. The pearl is the most 
aristocratic jewel. No one but the rich 
aristocrat can afford to own it. To be 
inestimable in its value a pearl should be 
perfectly round like a marble, pure and 
spotless. A black pearl {3 a rarity, and 
from a thousand shells you might obtain 
one. I suppose one ‘of the Rothschilds 
has the finest collections of pearls in the 
world. Lord Tweedmouth comes second, 
and Lord Bristol is a close third. The 
fashion in jewels alters rapidly, though 
pearls always take the first rank. At 
present the emerald is the fashionable 
jewel, why I cannot say; then come 
rubles and sapphires; the diamond is 
but 8 common gewgaw. Every one can 
bny diamonds nowadays. I remember in 
1870 diamonds cost £14 a carat. The 
price has fallen to £5, the result of too 
great a supply.” 








Tne ADVANTAGES OF LITERARY PI- 
Racy.—It was inevitable that in time the 
English publisher would awaken to the 


great advantages of piracy, and that he 


would at last make ready to turn the 
tables on his American brother. Of Jate 
years there have been many evidences that 


P0O | the English publisher was taking a leaf out 


of the American publisher's book—that 
is to say, he was taking the whole of the 
American author’s book, without money, 
without price, and without so much as a 
‘By your leave, sir.” As the ranks of 
the American novelists increased, and as 
the quality of American fiction improved, 
it was plainly only a question of time when 
the English publisher should be as alert 
to seize an appetizing American novelty 
as the American publisher has long been 
to seize the works of the leading English 
novelists. The Americans can hardly 
complain if they seo their authors robbed 
right and left as the English authors have 
long been robbed inthe United States. 
But the case of the American novelist is 
very hard indeed if he is going to bea 
prey to the British plrate here, while in 
his own country his literary wares are 
forced to a ruinous competition with the 
stolen goods of the American pirate. It 
was while he was President of the United 
States that General Grant declared that 
the best way to get a bad law repealed 
was to enforce it, and it may be that the 
best way to get the present no-law of in- 
ternational copyright amended is to act 
on the license which now exists. We do 
not say tnat it isthe best way; at most we 
venture to wonder whether it is the best 
way. Certainly it isthe way which seems 
most likely to have the best trial of its 
efficacy, for there is no English book of 
any importance which is not now wowed # 
reprinted in the United States, generally | A 
without payment.—[The Saturday Re- 
view. 


THE VALUE oF AN EyeLAsH.—A 
Washington financier, who is well ac- 
quainted with Colonel Lew Washington, 
the teller of Lewis Johnson & Co.’s bank, 
said that it was at the close of business 
hours, and Colonel Washington was por- 
ing and perspiring over a long column of 
figures on the balance sheet. The sum 
total of the column should have read 
$6.090. Instead of that amount, how 
ever, it showed a total of $6,990, or $900 
more than he could account for. The 
vexatious mistake caused the Colonel to 
scratch his head vigorously and wonder 
where the excess was in the column of 
agonizing figures. While going carefuily 
over the column for the twentieth time 
he discovered the error, and it was one 
that would hardly occur once in a thou- 
sand years. One of the Colonel’s eye- 
lashes had fallen on the balance sheet 
and adhered to the first 0 in the line of 
figures $1,000, making a perfect figure 
9 of the nought, and increasing the whole 
amount to $6,990 instead of $6,090. In 
going down the column the twentieth 
time he brushed the eyelash away with 
his forefinger. Hereafter, Colonel Wash- 
ington says, he will go over his balance 
sheets with a street scraper before he 
begins to add the columns. 





After Diphtheria 


The patient recovers strength slowly, as the sys 
tem is weak and debilitated, and the blood poisoned 
by theravages of the disease. What'is needed isa 
good reliable tonic and blood purifier like Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, which has just the elements of strength 
for the body, and vitality and richness for the blood, 
which soon bring back robust health. After scarlet 
fever or pneumonia itis also of great benefit. 

“ After recovering from a prolonged sickness with 
diphtheria, and needing something to build me up, 
I took two bottles of Hood’s Sarsaparlila. I felt good 
results from the first dose. It seemed to go from 
the top of my head to the ends of my toes. I know 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is a good thing.” G. H. Strat 
TON, Druggist, Westfield, Mass. 


After Scarlet Fever 


“Upon our little girl, who had been sick with 
scarlet fever, the use of Hood’s Sarsaparilla was 
most marvelous, entirely removing the poison from 
her blood and restoring her to good health. Hood's 
Sarsaparilla deserves our highest praise.” E. G 
STRATTON, Swampscott, Mass. 

“T have taken Hood's Sarsaparilla for rheumatism, 
and have received great benefit. I cheerfully recom- 
mend it.” W. BurRDsaL, Lebanon, O. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5, Prepared by 
C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 
JERSEY FITTING 


Union UNpeR-PLANNEL 


Ladies’ Ideal Underwear (for Tailor-made 
mits) 
MADE TO ORDER 
IN SILK, WOOL, MERINO, and GAUZE. 
Flannel Gowns and Socks a Specialty. 
These garments are made expressly for our 
trade, of ribbed goods. 
MRS. WOODWARD, 
15 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, N.Y. 
Circulars sent free on application, 








SILVER. 


Tne Twenty-fifth Anniversary of the Woman's 
Union Missionary Society will be held January 
21,at 10a.m. and 2 p.m., at the Church of the 
Pilgrims, corner of Henry and Remsen Streets, 
Brooklyn. 





THE WISE ANSWER. 


What Baking Powder shall we use? The wise 
answer is, use your own, and know that it is 
pure ; also costs less when made at home. Full 
directions for manufacturing and using will be 
sent to any eat n receipt of 10 cts. silver. 
Address M. W. HO SEKEEPER, P. O. Box 36, 
Pawtucket, R. I. 





wanted for “The History ¢ 
TS arian, ” by Abbott. 
mn LEN A$ ie the popular price ot 


= move of the few any pe aa works of the world. 
success never known by agents. Terms free. 
Stinson & Co., Publishers, Portland, Maine. 








LEARN THE TRUTH ABOUT Hale’s Honey of Hore- 
hound and Tar. It softens the Cough, relieves 
the windpipe and bronchial tubes of mucus, 
tones the lungs and the membranes of the throat, 
and restores to the organs of respiration their 
natural strength and vigor. 75c., 50c., and $1. 


Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals and beautifies, 25c. 
GermanCornRemover ki!!sCorns, Bunions,25c 
Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown, Sc. 





Pike’s Toothache Drops cursein 1 Minute, 250. 





EAFRESS ita CAUSES and CURE, by one 
who was deaf twenty-eight years. 

Treated by most of the noted specialists of the 

day with no benefit. Cured himself in three 
months, and since then hundreds of others by same 
process. plain, omple, and successful —- 
treatment. 3, PAGE, 138 East 6th 8 
New York City. 





» Those answering an Advertisement will 
confer a favor wpon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christian Union, 


Ammoniaphone 


CURES CATARRH. 


Read what the leading Physicians write 
concerning the use of AMMONIA for the 
VOICE and THROAT AFFECTIONS. 











*“Recommended in the e arly stages of pours Nasa 
CaTarnri Dk. BARTHLOW (PI elphia.) 
‘‘Inhalations of the vapor of Ammonia n ronic 
Inflammation of the Larynx ( al apparatus) and 
Functional Aphonia (loss of 
DR. "LEFFERTS (N w York.) 
‘Inhala is of 101 1 recommende for 
nic hoarseness, e g tons litis &; in Asthma, 
1 Acute id CHE NIC y Manns. CATAMRE,” 
Quik 2d by DR. COHEN in ‘ On Inhalation.” 
“The use of Ammonia is recommended for the relief 
of Hay ASTHMA or Autumnal Catarrh.” 
DR. WYMAN. 
fhout the AMMONTAPHONE (itself the 
most perfect inhaler ever invented) we submit 
the following testimonial : 
From WM. F. HOLCOMBE, M. D., ( en years Pro- 
fessor in the New York Medical College 
“54 E. 25th Street, ? 
New YORK v. 19th, 1885. § 
> Be ore examining your i nt J suppose: ditwas 
designe my yuly to sell, and | net a sclentifi 1- 
ratus fe r the administ rat or c cat 
5 l« 





After fully observing n seve cord 
recommend its use Ty debil ty of the v 1 organs, f¢ 
conditions arising from overwoerkir zt voice, from 
bronchial irritations, and catarrhal uitoet ns of the 
— larynx and lungs. I have fo und t deafness 

rising from catarrh has been relieved w the AMMO- 
NIAPHONE ” 


WHAT IS THE AMMONIAPHONE? 





It isa tube about 25 inches in le ngth. constructed of 
a specially prepared non-corrosive metal, with handles 
having patent spring valves. It is charged with @ 


chemical compound, combined so as to resemble in effect 
that which is produced by the SOFT BALMY air of 
the ITALIAN PENINSULA when inhaled into the 


lungs, hence the term—ARTIFICIAL ITALIAN AIR, 
The AMMONTAPHONE will be sent, express paid, 


to any part of the Unite 8 or Canada, on receiptot 
M. O. or New York chee kf $8 00, payable to 


E. V. VERMONT, 226 Fifth Av., N. Y. 


Write for the HISTORY OF THE 
AMMONIAPHONE, mailed free. 





RENSINGTON 


et mn ee FREE! 


Phas ae fully aware of the 
nterest the ladies aro 







gs, Spi rk 
mScollops for Skirts, Crazy 
Stitch P: {Sera SE sta] Etch- 
ings, Bo ep Pond Lilies, 
Tulips, &c c., 60 inall, 
ranging in ste from 1 1-2in, to 
Dt (Brdaned oso E Box Blue 
ng ite Stam Powder, 
1 Patent soversibla oases. and fuiland aa a directions 
for Kensington Stamping and Embroidery, Kensington Painting, 
Lustre, Metallic Flitter and Irridescent Painting, Colors used and 
mixing of Colors, Ribbon Embroidery, Chenille and Arasene Work, 
Correct Colorsof all the different flowers, Description of every stitc h 
used in embroidery, &c., makin, 






a Complete Outfit that cannot be 
bought at retail for less than $4. © introduce FARM ‘AND 
HOUSEHOLD, ae 32 pase Illustrated Magazine devoted ta 
the interests of ‘the C Home and Household, we will sex ad ona 
of thess Outfits complete ree and postpaid, to any lady who 
willsend 25e, for 3 mos. subscription to the Magazine, Five for 21, 
Money cheerfully refunded if not more than satisfactory. Addresq 


FARM AND HOUSEHOLD, Box 49, Hartford, Cons 











NOVELTY RUG MACHINE. 


(Pas. Dec. 27, 1881.) For making 
Rugs, Tidies, Hoods,Mittens, etc, 
Sent by mail, full directions. $1, 
AGENTS WANTED. Man’fra 
Stamped Rug Patterns on Burlap, 
Beware of infringements. Send 
for circular. E. ROSS & CO., Toledo, Ohio. , 








ANTED An active Man or Woman in 
every county to_sell our 
oods. Salary $75 per Month and Expenses. 
anvassing Outtit and Particulars FREE, 
Sranpaxp Srives-\Vare Co., Boston, Mass, 


2 Fancy Pictures, and 2 25 eles 

ant Cards in Gilt Ee Silk 
ine re, Hidden Name c. & 
Song gste rs 1 $50 Prize Puz 2 ,and 


8 parlor came, OR for 10cts. ame of Authors, le ts. 
RY CO., Clintonville, Conn. | 











ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL. 
a= ELASTIC "TRUSS 


Has a Pad different from all 








others, is cup shape, with Self- 
adjusting Ballin center, ~ eo 
itself to all positions of t 
body while the bal] in the cup 
yy el s peck the intes# 
nee as a per on 
does with the finger. rte Het, ressure me Her- 
nia is held secarely day and night, and a radical cure 
certain, It ts easy, OTe wag on 
culars EGGLESTON T 


Sent by mail. Cirs 
€O., Chicago, Ui. ,; 





Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh fs the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest, 


CATARRH 


Also 





for Cold in the Head, 
e, Hay Fever, &c. 50 cents. 





IT PAYS to sell our Rubber Printing Stamps. Sam- 
ples free. J. M, Mitten & Co., Cleveland, O, 








An dg Senq 
Co., Troy, N, X, 


GLOBES Jas spec, fam 





2 panera 4 


te aa a Se 
we 1 
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In this age of adul- 
teration there are few 
things more difficult 
to obtain of a pure 
quality than soap. 
Unfortunately the 
mischief by inferior 
soaps is done before 
their dangerous nat- 
ure is discovered. 
The Ivory Soap is 
9974s % pure, sO may 
be relied upon as en- 
tirely safe to use. 


Free of charge. A full size cake of Ivory 
will be sent to any one who can not get it of thelr 
grocer, if six two-cent stamps, to pay 
sent to Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, 
mention this paper. 


Fine EDIks and Velvets. 


JAMES M’CREERY & CO. 
offer their very large and valuable 
stock during this month at a very 
heavy reduction in prices. This 
opportunity is the most favorable 
that can be presented for the pur- 
chase of Reliable and Desirable 
Goods, and they advise their cus- 
tomers, both in and out of the city, 
to make their selections as soon as 
possible. 


Broadway and Eleventh Street, 
New York. 


lease 














‘ _ 
PIANOFORTES. 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch b Workmanship and Darability. 


AM KNABE & C 
Nos. 204 5 oe West Baltimore Street, 
Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 














LEADING SCHOOLS. 
BREST TEACHERS, are'Foneicn, 


provided for Families, Schools, and Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
AMERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE.7 East 14th St..New York 





AWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL—Jobn C. Green 
Foundation.—Applications for admission should 
be made from three to six months in advance of 
date for entrance. For Catalogue containing Courses 
of Study and Calendar, and for other information 

address. Rev. JAMES C. MaCKENZIE, Ps.D., 

LAWRENCEVILLE, N. J. 
Oberli both sexes the best ed 

es jamtoass at the lowest cost. 
no saloons; best 


—— influences ; aus studies fei students 
a Calendar sent free by Mr. T. Maran, 





COLLEGE, Oberlin, O. offers 


OBERLIN Ham gy = At, or oa. —Under the Col. 
, tA in Theory, Voice Cueae 


srurcnue ste, kode Oberlin. 


ROCKLAND COLLECE, 


NYACK-ON-THE-HUDSON, N. Y. 
ond cqnsumttel quhost Ses Sete 





J2 TNA 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 





LOSSES PAID IN SI 


XTY-SEVEN YEARS, 


Fifty-Eight Millions Seven Hundred and Fifty Thousand Dollars. 





66th ANNUAL STATEMENT, 


CASH CAPITAL, 
Reserve for Re-Insurance, ‘Fire)- 


Reserve for Unpaid Losses, (Fire) 


Other Olaims,........---+...000. 
NET SURP LUS, 


TOTAL ‘ASSETS, 


TOTAL ASSETS, $9,260, 


WM. B, CLARK, Assistant Secret 
JAMES A. ALEXANDER, Agent 


Reserve for Re-Insurance, Inland)...-....-- 


Reserve for Unpaid Losses, ‘Inland)..--.---. 


DECEMBER 31st, 1885, 


rik aiaa hg $4,000,000.00 
1 ,734,950.79 
6,117.99 
236,777.63 
22,000.00 
57,929.83 

_ 3,202,320.41 


eee ere eens 


ss ascend GUE AE ALE $9,260,096.65 


AS FOLLOWS: Market Value. 
Cash‘in’ Bank,.....--.-- $941,086.65 
Cash in hands of Agents, 349,822.25 
Real Estate,..--.--.---- 345,000.00 
Loans on Bond and Mort- 

ZAGC,---- +--+ ween eee 43,800.00 
Loans on Collaterals --. 15,170.00 
Stocks and Bonds,.-.-.. ater. 862.50 
Accrued Interest, .-..--- 1,355. 25 


096.65 





L. J. HENDEE, President. 


ary. J.GOODNOW, Secretary. 
No, 2 Courtlandt St. New York. 





R. H. MACY & CO. 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th ST,, 
NEW YORE. 





GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 





SPECIAL SALE OF LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


MUSLIN 
UNDERWEAR, 


ALL OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE AND DE- 
SIGN. OUR PRICES ARE THE LOWEST IN 
THE COONTRY. 





RARE BARGAINS IN 


LINENS 


AND HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, OUR OWN DIRECT 
IMPORTATION, 





UNAPPROACHABLE BARGAINS IN 


Black and Colored 


Silks and Dress Goods. 


OUR PRICES BELOW ALL COMPETITION. 





TREMENDOUS MARK-DOWN IN 


Suits and Cloaks, 


OUR ENTIRE STOCK AT LOWER PRICES THAN 
EVER BEFORE KNOWN. 





SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO MAIL ORDERS. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 
DUPLICATE 3:33, 
WEDDING “= 
PRESENTS. v= 
J.H. JOHNSTON, 





verware, Old Gold, 
Bronzes, &c. 
Diamonds and 





Cash paid for Sil- 
150 Bowery, cor. Broome S8t., N.Y. 


——— 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
Mutual Insurance 


New York, January 2th, 1885. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Cherter of the 


affairs on the 31st December, 1884: 
Premiums on Marine Risks from 1s% 
January, 1884, to 3ist December, 


Premiums on Policies not marked 





uary, 1884, to 3ist December, 1884, "$4,066,971 a 
iosse; paid —s hevad _- 
same od..... . . $2,109,919 20 
Returas of Pre” 


miums 


Bapenees .... * 97e7,789 40 789 40 
rhe Com —4 has the folio poeta, viz: 
United State of 


| ae stool, a Bank and other 


sees eee Fes COOSe ree: eeeeeesere 


Real’ Estate and ey due the 
Company, estim ated at........... 
inyay otes & Bilis Receivable. 


Six per cent. inte rest 


on 
titieates of profits will be 
thereof, or their 








day, the 
date all interest thereon will cease. The certifi 


the net earned premiums of the er 

















ear ending 3ist December, 1884. 
Tnentes will ho tamed on eet T Tuesday, She 
Fifth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H OHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 

D. JO EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
CHARLES Dens : ROBERT B 
DAVID es oe Hh eabee 
GORDON W. BUR: JOHN 4 
A A. RAVES a JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
WM. STURGIS, CHAS. D. LE 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, THOS. B. CODDINGTON, 
JOSIAH O. LOW, HORACE 
HORACE GRAY, WILLIAM DEGROOT, 
WILLIAM E£. DODGE, JOHN L. 

WILLIAM H, MACY, N. DENTON 8 
GEORGE 

JOBN D. HEWLETT, HENRY E. HA 

WILLIAM H. WEB WILLIAM D. MORGA> 

CHARLES P. BURDETT, ISAAC BELL. 





JOHN D. JONES, President. 


W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pree’t, 
A, A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-Pree't. 


Company, 


Company, submit the following Statement of tts 


dealt acai iain pe peipngd Gas $3,958,089 44 


—— ae 7° produced at time of payment, sn‘ 


mA dividend of F r cent. is declared on 
orty pei forthe 


CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President, 


TWENTY-SECOND 


ANNUAL STATEMENT 


BOS o ss asthe ns wesisesssecsebsrerece 
» 


i lexeesncr 
@OMPANY. 





a January 1,1886. 
Gash Capital,’ $600,000, 
ASSETS, . $8,417,088.21 
LIABILITIES, 6 »321,199.3€ 99.35 
SURPLUS, . $2, 095,838.86 





LiFE DEPARTMENT. 


. Policies written to 


gy . 44,800 
New Life Insurance 

written in 1885, $5,645,950 
Gain during Year in 

Amountin Force, . 2,477,317 
Paid Life Policy- 

Holders to date, . . $3,290.147.02 
Paid Life Policy- 


Holders in 1885, $379,420.79 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT. 


No. Policies written 


to date, ‘ 1,186,315 
No. written in 1885, 108 248 
No. Claims paid to date, 137,331 
No. paid in 1885, 17,583 


Total Claims paid, . $8,145,128.44 
Amount paid in 1885, $885,012.34 


Gained in Assets. Gained in Surplus. 

Gained in number of Policies issued. 

Gained in Life Insurance written. 

Gained in amount of Life Insurance in 
force. 





All claims paid immediately on receipt 
of satisfactory proofs. 

AU Policies contain Equitable Non- 
Forfeiture provisions. Accident Claims 
paid pro rata in event of occupation 
being changed. 


OUR 





ff ist January, 1884............... 1,447,756 70 

aig cmmy| NEW LIFE POLICY 
Total Marine Premiums............. $5,405,796 Qesned. ct 2 al aut 
Premiums marked off from ist J everybody. cron My no burdensome condi- 


tions or restrictions. Cash Surrender Values. 

Paid-up Policy, or Term Insurance, at option of 

a »y-holder ; amounts clearly stated on each 
olicy. 


JAS. G. BATTERSON, Pres. 
RODNEY DENNIS, Sec’y. 


NEW YORE OFFICH, 
173 BROADWAY. 
R. M. JOHNSON, Manager. 


Connecticat General 
Life [nstranee 


Company, 
HARTFORD, Conn. 


This Company is- 
sues Policies upon the 
Life and Endowment 
Plans, in all well ap- 
proved forms. 

It offers unquestion- 
ed security, prudent 
management, and a 
liberal policy. Agents 
wanted. 











Those answering an Advertisement wilt 
confer, a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 


Advertisement in The Christian Union. 





T. W. RUSSELL, Prest. 
F. V. HUDSON, Secy. 








